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VIII 



The Papacy 



WE HAVE already seen that, Christ built upon Peter a ChurcJi, 
One, World-wide, Infallible, Indestructible; the Church 
known to St. Paul as "the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth." (i. Tim. iii, 15.) It constantly occupies 
His thoughts, He alludes to it in various parables under the title of 
His Kingdom, in these parables forestalling many of the objections 
that would hereafter be raised against it. It is like a grain of mustard 
seed, small indeed in the beginning but growing toi be very great : it is 
like a net cast into the sea gathering all kinds of fish, bad and good : it 
is like a householder with an inexhausdUe supply of predoas things in 
his treasury: it is like a king who made a marriage for his son to 
which he invited many and was met by refusal : it is like wise and fool- 
ish virgins at a marriage feast : and so forth. To Pilate He expressly 
speaks of it as the Kingdom of truth. (John xviii., 37.) It is His 
one true Fold to which eventually all His sheq), all men of good 
will, must be brought. 

From the frequent application of the term "Kingdom" one would 
be disposed to infer that Christ intended to give His Church a 
monarchical constitution, and so indeed He did. 

There is one Apostle, whom from the very first He singles out 
conferring upon him a marked pre-eminence. When first this 
Apostle is brought to Him, He immediately gives him the significant 
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appellation of the "Rock." The nam^.jot ^^s Apostle invariably 
heads the list whenever in the Gospets.tHb names of the twelve are 
given. Christ is always closely ■^Woclated with him ; when Jesus 
transferred His residence f rotp 'Hazaretfa to Caphamaum it seems 
likdy that He lodged in Petdr's house, at any rate, Christ bids him 
pay the didrachma/'foi: ^i'and for thee;" in somt way the twain 
were very closely associated. It is from Peter's boat that Christ 
teaches the niul^^e:* On this Apostle He states as clearly as words 
can exprfss'^t'^e will build His Church in recogniticm of Peter's 
confession -O^'faith in His own divinity, "And Jesus answering, said 
to li)bif. "Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and blood 
hath dot revealed it to thee, but My Father Who is in Heaven. And 
I say to thee: tiiat thou art Peter (a rock) ; and upon this rock will 
I build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And 
whatsoever thou shah bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose on eardi, it shall be loosed 
also in heaven." 

Now! no sane pers(m multiplies meaningless phrases to perplex 
his hearers without purpose: much less Incarnate Deity. It is, then, 
quite certain that by these words Christ meant something and some- 
thing very great. We may well ask, if He did not intend by them 
to confer upon St. Peter the primacy in His Church, goodness 
gracious ! what did He mean ? Like the wise man in His own parable 
He built His house on a rock not on the shifting sands of human 
opinion. 

Again, shortly before His Passim, when He knew He was soon 
to depart out of this world He says to Peter: "Simon, Simon, Satan 
hath desired to have you (plural) that he may sift you as wheat ; but 
I have prayed for thee (singular) that thy faith fail not: and thou, 
being once converted (or perhaps better, 'thou in thy turn'), confirm 
thy brethren" (Luke xxii., 31-32). Most decisively Christ makes 
St Peter the craifirmer of the faith of his brethren. If this is not 
what we know as "papal infallibility," it is extremely hard to say 
what is. The house does not give stability to the rock on which it 
is built, it is the rock which gives stability to the house. 

St. Peter falls into the personal sin of denying his Lord. Lest, 
therefore, the others might think that, on this account, he had for- 
feited his official prerogatives, Christ, in the presence of them all, 
once more confirms him in his office of "Supreme Pastor" (John 
xxi., 15-17), whereby, we know that the official capacity of Christ's 
duly appointed minister is not dependent upon his personal holiness. 
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These are the words of Incarnate Deity: and there before our 
eyes stands the Papacy, a staring, glaring patent fact: the most 
outstanding fact in the entire history of Europe and the worid. 
the one inq>erishable throne. Those words have batten that fact. 
Now! what are we to say about it? The Papacy is one of two 
things, either it is a divine institution, or else it is a human accretion, 
part iUusion, part fraud, founded up<m a misinterpretaticm of the 
words of Jesus Christ Here again we are up against a dilemma from 
which there is no escape. Is it conceivable that the most staUe throne 
which ever existed, the greatest, most permanent, most widely ex- 
tended power the world has ever known, is based upon nothing better 
than a misinterpretation of the words of Qirist? I ask, is it conceiv- 
able? The Papacy is the nerve-center, the unifying principle in the 
Cathc^c Church, it is the means, and the (mly means one can think of 
as possiUe, hy which that miraculous unity of faith is preserved 
amongst all those far-flung millions. Can this be the result of illusion 
and fraud? Again I ask, is it concdvaUe? Yet no other alternative 
explanation is left to those who deny that the Papacy is a divine 
institution. A Protestant officer once remarked to me, "If I had to 
build a Church, I would build it like the Roman Catholic Church." 
Of course he would, what other way is tiiere of building a Church 
which is to preserve a revelation and teach it till the end of time? 

Furthermore, those who still maintain that the Papacy is nothing 
but a human error, must perforce admit that Christ uttered words 
most apt to lead His followers into error, which as a matter of fact 
did lead them into that error, in which error the greater part of them 
remain to this day. 

But if it is a divine institution, the only alternative left, then all 
Christians are under moral oUigation to submit themselves to that 
authority wdained by God. 

If it be urged that these words were addressed to St. Peter alone 
and were not intended to apply to his successors, I answer that this 
objection strikes at the very root of Christianity much more deq)ly 
Aan those who ui^ it realize; for the most part they are sawing 
off the branch on which tiiemselves are sitting. The objecticm, how- 
ever, is altogether invalid; Christ built His Church to endure for 
all time: whatsoever, therefore, appertains to the essential c(mstitu- 
tion of the Church, the Primacy, the Hierarchy, the Sacraments, etc., 
are by a necessary inference for all time to come also. You cannot 
separate a thing from what is of its very essence, without destroying 
the entire fabric. To say that Christ built His Church on Peter 
(Hily for Peter's life-time is simply absurd : it is like saying that a 
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man built a house, the foundation of which he subsequently intended 
to remove. There are undoubtedly many silly people in the world, 
but Christ was not one of them. 

IX 

Counter Theories 

In this chapter I will briefly pass in review a few of the theories 
which are put forward to supersede the old Cathdic ideal of One, 
Living, Indestructible, Infallible Church, guardian and interpreter of 
Christ's revelatim to man. 

At the outset, I will ask the reader first to call to mind what was 
said in the chapter on the Nature of Revealed Truth. We saw there 
that Christ delivered His revelation demanding from men its accept- 
ance, promising eternal life to those who believed and practised it, 
threatening with eternal damnation those who refused to bdieve. 
Obviously, then, there is some body of truth beyond the reach of 
reason, yet which we are most strictly and sternly called upon to 
believe; a body of truth sure as God is sure; quite clear-cut and 
definite; accessible to all, even the most illiterate; easy to find if we 
will but seek it aright and dispose our souls to receive it. 

Now let us glance at some of the theories put forward to replace 
the ancient Catholic position. 

(A) There is the old-fashicMied Protestant theory that each one 
should read the Bible for himself, and, trusting in the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, extract therefrmn revealed truth. 

It will be seen at a glance that this theory bristles with insuperable 
difficulties. In the first place it altogether excludes the illiterate, who 
even at the present day must number, I suppose, a good half of the 
humian race. In the nature of the case these must rdy upon an 
interpreter: which is indeed a great concession. These must either 
choose the Catholic Church claiming, on Christ's authority, to be an 
infallible guide in matters of revelation; or they must be content 
with the exposition of one or other of the multifarious sects, not one 
of which will dare to claim infallibility; with them he cannot feel 
sure that what he is told is what Christ taught. 

Then agam, the Holy Scriptures are not in the form of simple 
catechetical instructions: on the contrary, they are often most deep 
and difficult. To study them with thoroughness would require as a 
preliminary equipment the knowledge of at least three dead languages. 
On the face of it they call for a divinely appointed interpreter. 

Finally, the crucial test of experience shows that those who apply 
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this method, do not arrive at unity of faith, but rather have become 
a byword of disunion and discord. 

(B) Let us now consider the Undenmninationalist, Non-sectarian, 
Broad, Liberal attitude or by whatsoever other name it is known, 
for we can group them altogether as more or less the same. They 
hold that there is only one thing really important and that is to lead 
good, straight, dean lives in accordance with Christian morality; 
that in every denomination there is a certain residuum of basic dogma 
common to all, which suffices: that all questions outside this small 
residuum are to be counted non-essential, and concerning thm there 
must be a mutual, good-humoured give and take. This all sounds 
very charitaUe and tolerant, the main objecti<Mi to it being that it 
is utter nonsense. It is nothing but a counsel of despair, whidi many, 
perceiving the hopeless confusion generated by the individual inter- 
pretatioa of Scripture yet unwilling to submit themselves to Peter 
and enter into Catholic unity, have adopted as the only expedient 
left 

Just examine it. My submission to the Christian moral code rests 
on prccisdy the same basis as my bdief in Christian dogma, namely 
the Autfiority of Christ Whom I bdieve to be God Incarnate. If I 
did not bdieve diis, why should I submit mysdf to the Christian 
moral code? The yoke of an impostor, who, claiming to be God, 
was not God : who, claiming to change bread and wine into his own 
body and blood did not change bread and wine into His body and 
blood: who, claiming to confer upcm his ministers the power to 
remit sin, did not confer upon his ministers any such power. Why 
on earth should I adopt his moral code? I certainly should do noth- 
ing of Ae kind. Slowly but surdy people are beginning to see this. 
Why not with Nietzsche dear away the "accumulated rubbish" of 
the centuries? 

But for one who bdieves that Christ is God, as he accepts His 
ethical teachii^ as divine, so also he accepts as divine His dogmatic 
and speculative teaching; when Incarnate Ddty says over bread and 
wine, "this is My Body, this is My Blood: do this in remembrance 
of Me" : when He says "whose sins ye remit they are remitted, whose 
sins ye retain tiiey are retained" ; when He says "thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build My Church and the gates of hdl shall 
not prevail against it": how can the believer in Christ's divinity 
ignore as meaningless, utterances so solemn. Yet the undenomina- 
tionalist calls them non-essentials, he would have it that there is no 
difference worth speaking about between two persons, one of wh<mi 
affirms and the other denies the same predicate of the same subject 
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under identical conditions, in matters so sdemn, so awful, and so 
fraught with consequences as these. Heaven .above us! what are 
we coming to as reasonable beings. 

Cato was wont to say he wondered how two augurs could meet 
each other without smiling: I am disposed to wmider how two non- 
sectarians can do so. 

Moreover, in perusing the epistles of the New Testament there is 
nothing that more forcibly strikes us than their rigid intolerance of 
false doctrine. The latitudinarian may not like it and might wish 
it were otherwise; but he may just as well face manfully the facts 
of the case and acknowledge what is so patently evident, that the 
Apostles knew nothing of adjustment and compromise. 

(C) The last theory with which I will deal is that of the high 
Anglican. He admits the necessity of a teaching Church guardian 
and exponent of revealed truth. This is a step in the right direction. 
But he goes on to say that owing to schisms (who was right and who 
wrong apparently does not matter very much) the Churdi remains 
now in a state of paralysis and cannot any more decide matters of 
controversy. To know the true faith, therefore, we must search into 
the records of what he calls the undivided Church. This does not 
appear to be any easier than the method of searching out the faith 
by an individual appeal to Holy Scripture: and it produces much 
the same pleasing vari^ of conclusions. 

Then again, how far back are we to go to find the Anglican's 
undivided Church? Who should be included in it, and who not? 
These are questions extremdy hard to answer; whenever the 
Anglican attempts to do so he immediately finds himself involved 
in an inextricaUe tangle. Wisdy enough, therefore, he usually 
leaves the question in its present nebulous condition. Furthermore, 
it does not take into account that Christ did not say, "Going teach 
all nations and behold I am with you up to the end of the fourth or 
fifth century," but He said, "Going t«tch all nations and bdiold I 
am with you to the consummation of the world." 

The fact of the matter is that all these and such-like are engaged 
in die absolutdy ill^timate logical operation of what we may call, 
for want of a better name, "faking tiie middle term." 

The Baptist says : 

The true Church of Christ consists of those who reject infant 
bi^>tism. But, etc. Therefore, etc. 
The Presbyterian says: 

The true Church of Christ consists of those who are ruled by 
presbyters instead of bishops. But, etc. Therefore, etc. 
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The andmoininatioiialist says : 

The true Church of Christ consists of those who lead good lives 
and do not worry about dogma. But, etc. Therefore, etc. 
The high Ang^can says : 

The true Church of Christ consists of all who have valid orders 
and sacraments and maintain the doctrine of the Church of the first 
few centuries. But, etc Therefore, etc. 

And so on with them all. 

Give me leave to make my own term of comparison or middle 
term and I will prove anything you like. Why should not I found 
a sect of the Feet- Washers, whose principal religious exercise would 
consist in this agreeable occupation? I could make my middle term 
"those who wash <Hie another's feet" and argue thus: 

The true Church of Christ consists of those who wash one another's 
feet. But, etc. Therefore, etc. 

My sect would certainly have far better warranty of Holy Scrip- 
ture than many others. 

You can no mem fabricate a middle term than you can create a 
universe, you have got to accq>t what is given yon by nature or 
revdatimi as the case may be. 

The short cut, therefore, to the confutation of all these theories is 
simply to apply to them the term of comparison laid down by Jesus 
Christ. It is this: (a) My Church, i. e., having none other than 
Christ Himsdf as its founder, (b) built on Peter, (c) Catht^c or 
world-wide, (d) visibly One, (e) infalliUe, (f) indestructiUe. Will 
any of these be found to agree with Christ's middle term? Not one 
of them. The only Churdi which does agree with it in every point 
is the Catholic and Roman Church; this, then, is the True Church 
of Jesus Christ, guardian and exponent of His revelation. 

X 

CintRBNT Objections 

I shall now touch upon a few current objections urged against the 
Catholic position. They have been so often refuted before that it 
seems scarcely worth while to waste time and space over them. For 
the most part I shall content myself with pointing out the logical 
foUacy wldch th^ contain, since this will not be altogether wanting 
in novdty. 

At the outset I will call attentitm to the fact that ahnost all the 
current objections put forward against the Cadiolic argument are 
side-issues, the main position remains not cmly impregnable, but 
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practically unassailed. Our adversaries rarely, if ever, venture on a 
frontal attack. 

We will htffn with an objection of some subdety. The Church 
guards revelatimi from error by formulating dogmatic definitions on 
articles of faith. It is argued that human language cannot express 
divine niystmes, and so these definitions are worthless. 

The argument would run thus: 

Human langiiage cannot express divine mysteries. 

The dogmas of the Church are couched in human language. 

The dogmas of the Church cannot express the divine mysteries 
they profess to express. 

This argument at first sight looks formidable; the mind is more 
subtle than its instrument, language; yet the mind cannot grasp divine 
mysteries; much less then can language express them. 

If, however, we examine it more dosdy we shall see that the 
fallacy is to be found in an ambiguity in the major term. "To 
express" has two meanings, i. e., "to express adequatdy" and "to 
express accurately." Granted that language cannot express ade- 
quately divine mysteries, but neither can it adequately express the 
simplest thing in nature. The chemical formula H2O does not ade- 
quately express what water is : but it expresses it quite accuratdy, 
and if you dq>art from that formula you are inaccurate about the 
composition of water. In the same way a dogmatic definition though 
necessarily inadequate, can yet quite accurately express a divine mys- 
tery, so that anyone who departs from it errs from the faith. These 
definitions are accurate but not adequate expresaons of divine things 

I will here give some examples of objections involving the fallacy 
of the ambiguous middle term, for example: 

To worship any but God is idolatry. 

Catholics worship the Virgin Mary. 

Catholics are guilty of idolatry. 

"Worship" is ambiguous: it may mean "divine worship" which 
is due to God alone, or it may mean that "inferior worship" or 
"giving hcmour" which everyone accords to those who are eminent 
in rank, genius, or sanctity. 

With this we may class the objections raised against the venera- 
tion of relics and images. Nothing could be more in accordance 
with the dictates of our human nature than these practices. We all 
reverence mementoes and pictures of those we luAd dear: nor doet 
the first commandment do more than forbid the making of images 
for the purpose of idolatrous worship, for if it were taken according 
to the rigour of the letter, all painting, photography, etc., would be 
oidawful : yet God Himsdf expressly ordered the making of images 
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for the tabernacle and the temple. The whde objection rests on 
nothing but the fallacy of an ambiguous term. 

Again the objection: that Jesus Christ is the One Mediator, but 
that Cadiolics in prayuig to die Saints introduce other mediators, is 
founded on the same fallacy. The term "Mediator" is ambiguous, 
it may mean "Mediator of redemption" Who is only Christ, or it 
may mean "mediator of intercession" which we all are whenever 
we say the Lord's prayer. 

Very similar to this is the fallacy of the undistributed middle 
term. In this case also though you seem to have only oat term of 
comparison, you have in reality two. For example: 

To prohibit freedom of opinion cramps the human intdligence. 

The Church prohibits freedom of opinion. 

The Church cramps the human intdligence. 

Here we have seemingly one middle term, but in reality two, i. e., 
the prohibition of freedmn of opinion in matters open to discussion, 
and the prohibitiim of freedom of <^inion in matters closed to dis- 
cunka. 

Once God has revealed a truth it is as much closed to discussion 
as that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points. To 
accq>t truth revealed by God does not cramp the intel%ence, but 
expands it. 

Somewhat analogous to this is the fallacy of tiie illicit process of 
the Major or Minor term: that is to say when the Major or Minor 
term is distributed in the conclusion over ever3rthing it stands for, 
but is not so distributed in the premisses. For example : 

AH doctrines contained in Holy Scripture are doctrines revealed 
by God. 

Some C^thc^c doctrines are not contained in Holy Scripture. 

Some Catholic doctrines are not revealed by God. 

This does not follow, for there is an illicit process of the Major 
term. There may be doctrines revealed by God which are not at 
any rate explicitly contained in Holy Scripture. St. Paul expressly 
tdls the Thessalonians (H Thess. ii., 14) to "hcAd the traditions 
which you have learned, whether by yford, or by Epistle." 

Or again: 

To visit the fatherless and widows is true religion. 

Enclosed Orders do not visit the &therless and widows. 

Enclosed Orders have not true religion. 

One might just as wdl aigue: 

All soldiers are human beings. 

All civilians are not soldiers. 

AU civilians are not human beings. 
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The fallacy is predsdy the same; in both cases there has been an 
illicit process of the Major term. Another anti-Cadu^ic objecticni 
arises from the low moral tone of some Cathdic countries. The 
argument may, of course, be easily returned, for so is the moral tone 
of some Protestant countries very low. It is better, however, to 
leave that alone, for two blacks will not make a white. It will be 
found more convincing to point out that your (q>ponent is guilty of 
the logical fallacy known as the "fallacy of the Cause." We can 
only judge of a religion by the principles it inculcates, not by the 
conduct of those who disr^rd its teaching. Not the Catholic 
religion, but its n^lect, is the cause of all these disorders. 

Similar is the argument drawn from the material prc^fress of some 
non-Catholic countries, and the backwardness of some Cartholio 
countries. Many causes besides rdigion contribute to material prog- 
ress, nor did Ctuist ever allude to it as a distinguishing mark of His 
true followers, but rather the reverse. 

Another kind of fallacy known as the "ignorance of the questicm," 
consists in supposing a contradicticm where none exists : for example : 

The use of Ceremonies in worship is not commanded in the 
Gospels. 

Qitholics make use of Cerononies in worship. 

Catholics depart from the simplicity of the gospd. 

The argument is altogether inconclusive, because a thing is not 
expressly commanded, does it therefore follow that it is forlHdden? 
Not at all. Christ's saying, "You shall worship the Father in Spirit 
and in truth," neither commands nor forbids ceremonies. We do, 
however, find them expressly commanded in the worship of the 
Temple. They are prophesied by Malachi in the worship of the 
New Testament, and they figure largely in the gorgeous visions of 
the Apocalypse. 

Then again, watch the scope of an argument: the premisses can 
only generate the conclusion contained in them ; they cannot do more. 
For example, those scurrilous stories that are sometimes passed 
around about walled-up nuns and cmvents full of babies' skeletons 
and such-like rubbish. These things, by the way, are always located 
in Mexico or Paraguay or somewhere sufficiently remote to render 
verification extremdy difficult. But supposing they were really true, 
what would it prove? Would it prove that the Catholic Church was 
not the true Church of Christ? Nothing of the kind ; it would only 
prove that there are tares among the wheat, that the net gathers of 
both kinds, bad and good. It would not prove less, it would not 
prove more. 

Then there are those who object to confession, although when 
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Christ instituted the Sacrament of Penance, He could not possibly 
have put it in plainer langitage. When He said, "Whose sins ye 
remit, they are remitted; whose sins ye retain, diey are retained," 
either He meant to institute the Sacrament of Penance, or He meant 
nothing. When Christ healed the man sick of the palsy (Matt, ix., 
6.) He did so expressly in proof of His power as "Son of Man" to 
forgive sins "upon earth." His language is significant, for it implies 
that His Sacred Humanity as the instrument of His Divinity pos- 
sessed this wonderful power. Which power He transmitted to His 
Apostles as an essential part of the Constitution of His Church, 
whose mission to the end of time is to combat sin. Strangely enough 
there are those who profess to believe in baptism for the remission 
of sin, yet refuse to believe in Absolution for the rmission of 
post-baptismal sin. Is one more difficult than the other ? Or is Christ 
less clear in the one case than in the other? But the objection of 
these persons is rather practical than speculative; confession may 
sound somewhat formidable, and only experience can teach them 
how really simple and how very consoling it is. 

I have even heard an anti-Catholic controversalist object to the 
title of "Holy Father" given to the Sovereign Pcmtiff, because Christ 
said, "Call no man your father upon earth," the objector was appar- 
ently oUivious of Ae fact that St. Paul, who might be presumed to 
understand what was in the mind of Christ when He said it, never- 
theless, lays claim to the title "father" (i Cor. iv., 15) : oblivious 
also that in the same breath Christ forbids the title "Master," whidi 
the objector uses over and over again without the slightest scruple. 
Evidently Holy Scripture requires an interpreter, if for no other 
reason, at least to indicate what must be understood according to 
the rigour of the letter and what according to the spirit. 

Objections raised frmn the history of the Cadic^c Church and the 
promulgation of her dogmas would require special treatment, de- 
manding more space than I care here to give it. Bear in mind, 
however, that by a dogmatic definition the Church does not and 
cannot add anything to the faith; she merely declares what it is. At 
the same time, it has been dearly recognized from the first that this 
process of declaration is progressive. Such b indicated to be the 
case by Christ when He says that the Spirit of Truth would bring 
to the mind of His Church whatsoever He had taught. Whereby 
He gives us to understand that the Church will declare the Faith 
as occasioii demands and the impact of heresy requires. It is in this 
sense that St Jerome interprets the parable of die mustard seed in 
his commentary on Matthew xiii. "The branches of die evangelical 
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tree, which grew fnnn the grain of mustard seed, I hold to be the 
diversity of dogmas." 

Scientific objections are best left to such competent apologists as 
Professor Windle. I will content myself with merely remarking 
that between natural and revealed truth there can never be any 
real opposition. If such seems to arise, it is either through the 
indiscretion of some theologian laying too great stress upon what is 
not an article of faith, but no more than an <q>inion ; or more often 
through the dogmatism of men of science insisting on mere theories 
as though they were well-established facts. Moreover, whatsoever 
discoveries in natural science may be hereafter made, nothing will 
ever do away with the fact that there lived upon earth a Man Who 
claimed to be God and Who, by the fulfilment of prophecy, by 
stupendous miracles and finally by rising fr<Mn the dead, established 
His claim. Nor will anything ever do away with the fact that He 
professed to tniild on Peter a Church which should endure forever. 

I must not expend more time over objections. I have g^ven 
some examples that the Catholic Apolc^st may know how to meet 
them. Let him bear in mind the monitions I gave in my first chapter. 
Do not sedc controversy, but never be afraid of an antagonist, for 
the Catholic position is impregnable. Never lose your head or your 
temper. Be in no hurry, if you do not see an answer at once you 
have always plenty of time to think it over: he is a bad fighter who 
rushes wildly and hits blindly. See to it that your opponent does 
not assume a contradiction where none exists. Watch the scope of 
his argument ; he cannot ccmclude more than his premisses will allow. 
Examine with searching scrutiny his middle term. And after every 
excursion in a side-path bring him back again and again to the 
main issue, that the Church in which the Spirit of Truth abides for- 
ever cannot falsify Christ's revelation. Have infinite patience with 
your adversary; you can dear away difficulties and you can show 
the reasonable basis of Faith. But you cannot give Faith; that 
bdongs to God alone. 

CbNCLUSION 

Having now acccmiplished what I set out to achieve, I may con- 
clude. I have put into the hands of the Catlu^ic Apologist the 
arguments of reason upon which our Faith rests. No one who 
has ever studied them, whether he believes or whether he does not 
believe, thinks of denying that they are of the utmost cogency. So 
•ogent are they that with the greatest ingenuity they can hardly be 
evaded. They are indeed as they were intended to be sufficient to 
convince, suflSdent to condemn. Only invincible ignorance can excuse 
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anyone from not entering into that One Fold founded by Christ the 
Lord. This we are thankful to feel we can grant in the case of 
the vast majority of our fellow countrymen. But we must not 
assume it too readily, for there are some such as those of whom St. 
Paul says: "If our Gospel be also hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost, in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of un- 
believers that the light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ, Who is 
the image of God, should not shine unto them." (2 Cor. iv., 3-4.) 
The god of this world workmg upon pride of intellect, human re- 
spect, coveteousness, ambition, ill-regulated passion, or that sheer 
slothfulness of those who cannot be bothered with it! Alas! the 
number of these is not small. 

By the arguments here set forth our Apologist will but have con- 
ducted the candid and earnest inquirer as for as the atrium and 
vestibule, the Faith itself lies enshrined within. Should he enter, 
he will find, very likely quite contrary to his expectations, that in- 
stead of his intellect being straitened and hemmed in there opens 
out before him a new and anq>le world of inexhaustible beauty. He 
will know that the Faith is not a mere jumble of burdensome and 
distressing dogmas, but a majestic and harmonious whole; the human 
utterance of the Word Eternal. Bom anew of water and the Holy 
Qiost, we become incorporated in the Mystical Body of Christ ; we 
acquire a new heredity to replace the vitiated heredity of Adam We 
grow to love the Church of the Living God with a love far exceed' 
ing the most exalted patriotism. No other history is so intensely 
interesting. No other institution can show anything to compare 
with her illustrious roll of fame in every field of human endeavour. 

As life goes on, we realize more and more fully the wonders of 
the Incamati(Mi, that supreme expressim of the love of God. Daily 
we come to know better the Motherhood of that Immaculate Virgin, 
who bore into this world the Redeemer, the first-bom amcMig many 
brethren. We perceive how little really separates us from the 
Angels of God and the spirits of the holy dead, for we are all one 
in Christ. The Faith enters into the very fibre of our bemg, uplift- 
ing us, refining us, enflaming us, spiritualizing us. In a sense the 
Faith is Christ, "in Whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge." (Col. ii., 3.) The more we meditate on it, the more 
we see that it has no confines : it rises liefore the mind's eye, splendid 
and awful, yet entrancingly sweet like a foretaste of Heaven. For 
the Faith is Christ, and Christ is the Word, and the Word is the 
Beatific Vision. 

Rev. p. M. N(»thcote. 
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KANT AND THE PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
rnriHERE can be little doubt that the two forces which, in modern 



times, have done most to confuse men's minds on the vital ques- 



tion of religion, are agnostidsm and the theory of evolution. Of 
the former Kant is the progenitor — ^indeed the protagonist; of the 
latter — as all the world knows — Charles Darwin is the principium et 
fans. All the sneers of Voltaire, aO the vaporings of Diderot, all the 
air castles of Rousseau, all the hate of the Encyclopedists, have been 
but so many passing storms — violent tornadoes, if you will, but yet 
passing, and without any real lasting effects. Hume's onslaught on 
miracles and the philosophy of cause and effect scarcely survived him- 
self, while the polished periods of Renan, and the atrocities of Strauss 
are now almost forgotten. The august personality of the Man- 
God possesses a divine secret charm which renders pointless all the 
poisoned arrows which these swaggering archers — and their mod- 
ernist followers — ^have aimed against His Divinity. The effects of 
the Kantian philosophy and those of the Darwinian theory alone 
remain — ^the fertile sources of unrest and confusion. In spite of all 
appearances, man is still a rational animal, and any theory of knowl- 
edge, or any doctrine of religion, which produces a lasting effect 
upon his beliefs, must have at least an apparent foundation in reason, 
or a plausible scientific basis. The heated effervescences of ardent 
sentiment soon evaporate with the enthusiasm which gave them birth. 
In order to be even of ccxnparative duration, error must entrench 
itself behind at least a show of philosophy or an appearance of 
science. With all his mental vagaries, it seems man must have, for 
a haven and refuge, reason — or its counterfeit. We are too near 
the outbreak of the Darwinian dementia to form an accurate estimate 
of the damage it has done. Insanities and inanities — ^to use a Hux- 
leyan phrase — ^have swelled to immense dimensions. Featherheads 
have been sent flying into all sorts of eccentric orbits. Men who 
are incapable of forming opinions for themselves and who take their 
thought from others are swept completely off their feet by the bustle 
and noisy clamor. The unstable and unthinking have lost their bal- 
ance and are buffeted about by the winds of uncertainty. The din 
of the camp followers of evolution they take for argument, or science. 
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or fact; while the heirs of Darwin and those who imagine they are 
carrying on his work — men without learning, without knowledge, 
without science, without judgment, without talent, without any of the 
equipment necessary in leaders of thought — still endeavor to keep up 
the false excitement for the sake of the cause. But no progress 
in science is being made. There is not a single step in advance. Men 
who would hardly be able to recc^ize a real fact when they saw it, 
or give an intelligent opinion on its significance, maintain the hubbub 
and frighten the rabble into a species of doubt and unbelief. All, 
however, is but superficial and must of necessity be shortlived. With 
Kant the effects are much more lasting. They have come down from 
the eighteenth century even to our time. His sophistry is arrayed, 
not in the garb of science, but of philosophy, and philosophy in its 
most mysterious form — metaphysic. To his contemporaries he 
seemed to have staged a real earthquake. His incantations were deep 
and far-reaching, and he succeeded so well in wrapping them up in 
mystery that few of his followers were able to uncloak the imposture. 
Indeed it is doubtful if conjurer ever succeeded so well in deceiving 
his disciples. His self-assurance, his perfect confidence in his own 
powers, his postarings, his solemn pronouncements in the name of 
reason, his air of perfect infallibility, his sublime and lofty mission, 
as he called it, his transcendentalisms, of so many kinds, his complete 
mastery of the whole realm of reason (as he claimed), his extraor- 
dinary flights into the hitherto unexplored kingdom of metaphysics, — 
all surrounded him with a prestige unequaled in the history of phil- 
osophy, and men began to be of an opinion that to question his doc- 
trines was little short of philosophic sacril^e. Laudatus a laudato 
viro. Lord Chesterfield told his son, was the highest form of all 
praise ; and one is astounded on reading the encomiums of Kant by so 
many men, themselves eminent and renowned. In philosophy at least, 
it is certain that no man who ever lived succeeded so completely in 
duping his disciples, and it is really a question whether Kant's 
powers of incantation were not carried so far as even to deceive him- 
self. Even in our day some cotmtries in Europe are still under the 
spell of Kant ; while everywhere, otherwise scholarly men are to be 
found who firmly believe that Kant has given us the last word in 
philosophy and metaphysic. The reason is not far to seek. Meta- 
physic, of its very nature, is the most obscure of sciences. Its demon- 
strations at best are difficult to the ordinary intellect. But Kant mul- 
tiplies the difficulties. He is ever hovering on the border of mystery. 
His language is always the most obscure possible. He deliberately 
avoided illustration, and by means of a preposterous and revolting 
jargon he wn^s his thoughts in fourfold obscurity. He makes 
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no secret of this. In fact he even boasts of it in his preface 
to his preposterous work. He admits his obscurity. He defends 
his abstruseness. And of deliberate purpose he avoids all attempt 
to render his thought intelligible. Indeed this seems to be part 
of his method. He veils his thoughts in such verbiage that one 
is reminded of the pagan priests who awed their fdlowers into 
obedience and worship by the mystery with which they surrounded 
their religious rites. There can be no doubt that he ^adopted 
this method with full deliberation and with a real purpose. One 
is surprised to find so intelligent a writer as Max Muller, his 
most successful translator, candidly confessing that it is only on the 
fourth or fifth reading one can b^^ to understand the Critique of 
Pure Reason. Schiller and Schopenauer, not only followers, but 
idolaters, of Kant, acknowledged that it was only after successive 
readings they could grasp his meaning. Quite possibly, on the prin- 
ciple of ignotum pro magnifico, this obscurity may be the reason why 
the sinister and baneful influence of Kant remains. 

Throughout nearly a whole decade of generations, prior to Kant, 
the great question, not of philosophy but of the philosophers, was : 
How to overthrow scholasticism. From the time of the so-called 
reformation, the warfare against the scholastic philosophy was open, 
bitter, virulent, unceasing. Leader after leader in the realm of 
thought, general after general led his forces against the entrenched 
citadel. Hatred, vituperation, scorn, derision, contempt — these were 
the weapons which, in vain, were leveled against the walls of 
the impr^[nable fortress. Plato and Aristotle, as the precursors 
of Aug^ustine and Anselm, Aquinas and Scotus, came in too for 
their share of the obloquy. There was no indignity of langtiage 
too foul to be hurled at the hated and despised enemy. But all 
in vain. At last all the venom and hatred seemed to find its 
culmination in the scheme of Kant. It was only when he assumed 
the leadership and took command of the forces of thought that the 
dethronement of the enemy seemed to be assured, and it was only 
when he gave to the world his famous Critique of Pure Reason that 
men began to breathe freely, to assure themselves that the work was 
at last done, and that the pagan philosophers of the eighteenth century 
felt that they might now put back their swords in their scabbards 
and turn their spears into pruning hooks ; for now Kant had defined 
the limits of human reason, assigned to it its proper and only legit- 
imate sphere, curbed its false claims and pretensions, so that to use 
his own phrase "men might live in peace for ever after." It is true 
that in his supreme effort, Kant c(xnpletely overshot the mark; for, 
in his attempt to overthrow Catholic philosophy, he was obliged to 
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dislocate all supernatural religion. But so desperate were men's 
minds and so intent were they on the purpose for which they had 
striven so long in vain, that, in their enthusiasm, they failed to per- 
ceive that in his strenuous endeavors, Kant bad damaged Protestant- 
ism even more than Catholicity. It was only when the enthusiasm 
had subsided, that men began to realize that their vaunted victory was 
really after all but a Pyrrhic one. 

Kant's scheme was an ambitious one, and it was as comprehensive 
as it was ambitious. Its end and object involved a new and elab- 
orate program. All philosophy must be recast in an entirely new 
channel. All the world's wisdom must be again placed in the 
retort New tests must be applied to ascertain its true value. All 
alloy must be resolutely consumed in the fire of true criticism and 
only the true gdd of human knowledge allowed to remain. And for 
this, it must be admitted, Kant constructed the most marvelous phil- 
osophical machinery the world has ever seen. We do not intend here 
to go into a detail of the Kantian system ; but merely to call attention 
to the fact that his entire philosophy was elaborated for the express 
purpose of excluding the supernatural from the domain of knowledge 
altogether, and to dismiss all cosmological problems as wholly outside 
the field of knowledge, and hence, not enable of human consider- 
ation or discussion. His entire system of metaphysics was con- 
structed especially for the purpose of showing the inability of the 
human mind to reach the supersensible. The staging and scaffolding 
as well as the structure itself all have the same objective — ^the exclu- 
sion from the field of knowledge of the supersensible. But not 
content with all this he had resolved that he must completely dis- 
credit the proofs for the existence of the Supreme Being, and thus 
rigidly exclude God from the field of human knowledge. It is with 
his efforts in this especial field that this article is engaged. 

For the purpose of expelling from the domain of human knowledge 
the notion of God, Kant looked around him for a proper place in 
which to posit the philosophical fulcrum on which to rest his meta- 
physical lever to overturn the universe, and finally decided that 
his Pou Sto must be the existence of God. The schoolmen had 
given to the world irrefragable proofs that a necessary cause and 
a supreme ruler of the world there must be. Their arguments 
were strong, forcible, conclusive. They showed that the world 
must have had a cause and that its order postulated a supreme 
intdligence. The cosmological argument, the ontolo^cal argument, 
the teleological argument made a convincing appeal to htmian 
reason. Each alone carried with it a powerful force of con- 
viction which it was hard to resist. But all taken together constituted 
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a formidable bulwark against the assaults of atheism. Even the old 
pagan phOosophy of Greece and Rome found itself compelled 
to recognize the validity of this line of reasoning. The idea of a 
Supreme Being as the cause of the world had obtained possession 
of men's minds in every age of the world's history, and even the 
untutored savage was not without his conviction that he was 
subject to a higher power who ruled and governed things with 
absolute dominion. This, then, must be the point of attack. But 
how meet the difficulty? What military tactics could be brought 
into play with any hope of success ? A direct attack would be sheer 
folly. These truths were too deeply embedded in the minds of men 
to be dislodged by the play of any random artillery. The human 
mind was too logical to give up its cherished truths for palpable 
sophistry; and sophistry it certainly must be, that would under- 
take by the force of reason to shake the foundations of a conviction 
so firmly established on logical principles. And here it was that the 
perverted genius of Kant came into play. Was it necessary that the 
sophistry should be so palpable? Was there not an ancient Eleatic 
philosopher who could prove and disprove any proposition in the 
same breath? His arguments for and against carried equal convic- 
tion. It is true that Zeno was severely reprimanded by Plato for the 
sophistry of his subtle dialectics. But Plato and Zeno were dead and 
there seemed to be no reason why a philosopher of the eighteenth 
century shoukl not try his skill in the juggler's art. The cause was 
an exalted one and it was well worth trying. Why not g^ve sophistry 
a veneer of reasoning and so disguise it as to be beyond recognition? 
And to give the coup an unparalleled audacity, why not start with 
reason itself? Surely here was an enterprise worthy of the genius 
of Kant. Investigate reason itself, challenge it, dissect it, analyze 
it — see what could be made of it — ^find out whether it could not 
be made to lend itself to the deception. Outlawry ! Yes, that was 
the magic word I There lay the road to success. Declare all super- 
sensible questions as outlaws entirely beyond the powers of reason. 
Reason could not solve them ; hence it was entirely outside its sphere 
when it undertook to discuss such problems at all. But in order 
to accomplish this, there must be a complete revolution in the realm 
of philosophy. This, in turn, called for an entire reconstruction of 
the whole problem of man's knowledge — a tearing down and building 
up anew from the very foundations. A Herculean task truly < But 
Kant was not dismayed. 

Could not be himself recast the whole structure of human thought, 
put the whole mass of human knowledge again into the melting pot, 
remould it in an entirely new fashion, lay down its laws, frame 
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its I^^Iation, establish its guiding principles, in such a way as to 
exclude forever from the consideration of human reason the trouble- 
some cosmological problems which were forever disturbing the peace- 
ful serenity of human learning by their persistent clamor for a 
solution at its hands. Bundle the whole clamorous tribe out of 
court altogether and let philosophers live in peace, henceforth and 
forever. Leave no room in the new structure for these problems 
at all, and the question is solved. And Kant assumed the gigantic 
undertaking with a jauntiness and a confidence unparalleled in 
the history of the human mind. The timbering of the mighty 
structure on his entirely new and unknown plan was a mere holiday 
sport in view of the golden goal which he saw in the distance and 
which was to render his name immortal. And surely enough the 
task was in due time accomplished. All the vast and stupendous 
machinery had been removed. And there stood the singular edifice 
before the world in its extraordinary proportions, its grotesque 
columns, huge unwieldy buttresses, its rambling stairways and galler- 
ies, and, above all, with its crowning glory the exclusion of the 
supersensible for which it was especially designed. The world 
gazed in astonishment and bewilderment and it has been gazing 
in astonishment and bewilderment ever since. Not a few, it is 
true, have pretended to be edified, and a certain number of his 
admirers showed a disposition not to be satisfied with anything 
short of Kant's apotheosis ; but the midstmuner madness has passed 
out of existence and spber second thought has led the less emotional 
among them to reconsider the grounds of their idolatry which 
diey have concluded was greatly exaggerated and to some extent 
hysterical. The illusion, it is true, has not altogether vanished; 
and in many cases "the spell of Kant," as it has been styled, still 
retains its charm. But all this strange vast structure was erected 
for the express purpose of removing from even the most remote 
contact witfi reason every questicm of the supernatural — in brief 
to shut out God from die r^on of philosophy altogether; and 
there it still stands, a challenge to every lover of philosophic truth. 
It is not the intention here to undertake to pull down the weird 
edifice, or at all to assail the main structure. To cover all the 
points in the new metaphysic would require a treatise; but for- 
tunately this is not necessary; for Kant, apparently not satisfied 
with constructing his extraordinary God-proof fortress, to make 
assurance doubly sure, has been at pains to hack to pieces, as well, 
every vehicle of thought that might possibly be used to frustrate 
his own main purpose — ^in other words (to dismiss metaphor), he 
applied all his extraordinary powers directly and especially to the 
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task of refuting the arg^uments for the existence of God. It is 
this latter labor that shall engage our attention in this article. 

Kant himself puts the arguments for the existence of God with 
tolerable fairness. Here are some of his admissions : 

"If we admit the existence of something, whatever it may be, 
we must also admit that something exists by necessity. For the 
contingent exists only under the condition of something else as 
its cause, and from this the same conclusion leads us on till we reach 
a cause which is not contingent, and therefore unconditionally nec- 
essary. This is the argument on which reason founds its progress 
towards an original being." 

Kant then proceeds to tell us how reason begins 

"to look out for the concept of a being worthy of sudi a dis- 
tinction as the unconditioned necessity of its existence ... in 
order to find out among all concepts of possible things one which has 
nothing incompatible with absolute necessity. For that something 
absolutely must exist, is regarded as certain after the first conclusion. 
And after discarding everything else, as incompatible with that 
necessity, reason takes the one being which remains for the abso- 
lutely necessary being." 

And he concludes that 

"the concept of a being of the highest reality (ens realissimutn) 
would therefore seem of all concepts of all possible things to be 
the most compatible with the concept of an unconditionally necessary 
being. . . . This therefore is the natural course of human 
reason. It begins by persuading itself of the existence of some 
necessary being. In this being it recognizes unconditioned existence. 
It then seeks for the concept of that which is independent of all 
condition, and finds it in that which is itself the sufficient condition 
of all other things, that is, in that which contains all reality. Now 
as the unlimited all is absolute tmity, and implies the concept of a 
being, one and supreme, reason concludes that the Supreme Being, 
as the original cause of all things, must exist by absolute necessity." 

We have italicized two words in the last paragr^^h in order to 
call attention to the fact that when Kant seems, with all apparent 
candor, to be setting forth this arg^ument in all its fulness, he begins 
at once to be the juggling sqphist and endeavors by a simple sub- 
stitution of terms to weaken the force of the argument which he 
finds himself compelled to admit. But reason, as Kant well knew, 
does not begin "by perstcading itself of the existence of some 
necessary being" ; rather reason finds itself, by the force of its own 
logical powers, compelled to recognize the existence not of "some" 
necessary being but of a necessary being. It is not a question of 
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persuasion but of compulsion; and it is not a question of some 
but of a necessaty being; for there is but one, and hence we are 
without a choice. Although Kant tries en passant to neutralize the 
force of his admissions in various other wa3rs, he is nevertheless 
forced to say: 

"We cannot deny that this argument possesses a certain founda- 
tion, when we must come to a decision, that is, when after having 
once admitted the necessity of some necessary being (mark the 
some), we agree that we must decide where to place it; for in 
that case we could not make a better choice, or we have really 
no choice, but are forced to vote for the absolute unity of complete 
reality, as the source of all possibility." 

This rductant admission which he finds he cannot withhold, he 
at once hastens to cancel by the preposterous claim that "however 
we are not forced to come to a decision," and much more of the 
. same sort which need not engage our attention here; for we must 
hasten on to his great point of attack and meet him in his full 
and direct assault on the argument which he girds himself so 
resdutely to overthrow. For him it is a hand to hand conflict — a 
strug^e for life and death; and he resorts to warfare that is des- 
perate and an extremely reckless use of weapons. Yet again, before 
he dooms the victim to the slaughter, he lingers long enough to 
ten us: 

"This argument, though it is no doubt transcendental, as based 
on the internal insufficiency of the contingent, is nevertheless so 
simple and natural, that the commonest understanding accepts it, 
if once led up to it We see things arise, change and perish, and 
these, or at least their state, must therefore have a cause. Of every 
cause, however, that is given in experience, the same question must 
be asked. Where, therefore, could we more fairly place the last 
causality, than in that Being, which originally contains in itself the 
sufficient cause for every possible effect, and the concept of which 
can be easily realized by the one trait of an all-comprehending 
perfjxtion? That supreme cause we afterwards consider as abso- 
lutely necessary, because we find it absolutely necessary to ascend 
to it, while there is no ground for going beyond it. Thus among 
all naticms, even when still in a state of blind polytheism, we always 
see some sparks of monotheism, to which they have been led, 
not by meditation and profound speculation, but by the natural 
bent of the common understanding which they gradually followed 
and comprehended." 

And then, in spite of all this, Kant dedcs himself in his most 
crimson war paint, snatches up his tomahawk and scalping knife. 
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announces that no quarter is to be given, and, as a victorious 
warrior who is always sure of his victim, marches to the conflict, 
soon to return in triumph, with the scalp of his bleeding victim 
dangling at his belt, the while his whole tribe joins in the song of 
victory — ^the chant of which continues even to the present day. 

Kant's attack was direct and instantaneous. The enemy had 
three heads into a single one, thus disposing of all three at a 
vainly wished that all his subjects had but one head which he 
might sever at a single blow, Kant was not long in combining the 
three heads into a single one, thus) disposing of all three at a 
single stroke. There were three proofs for the existence of God, 
he announced : "the first proof is the physico-theological ; the second, 
the cosmolc^cal; the third, the ontological; there are no more 
and there can be no more. I shall show" he adds, "that neither 
on the one path, the empirical, nor on the other, the transcendental, 
can reason achieve anything, and that it stretches its wings in vain, 
if it tries to soar beyond the mere world of sense by the mere 
power of speculation." Kant reverses the order of these proofs 
banning with the ontological, but he assembles all three under 
the head of this one, in order to have the pleasure of accomplishing 
his purpose at a single blow. This strat^;y saves time and energy 
and moreover is much more spectacular, and therefore more likely 
to draw the acclaim of the multitude which is always spellbound 
by sleight of hand performances. Indeed it is not impossible that 
the ease and dexterity with whidt he performs his gymnastic feats 
may have imposed on Kant himself. In order to lay bare the 
tissue of false reasoning by which Kant pretends that he has shown 
"the impossibility of an ontological proof of the existence of God" 
it will be necessary to foUow him in his tortuous windings through 
the attenuated adnosphere of transcendental thought, where he has 
endeavored to conceal his sophisms, by sailing at such a height above 
the heads of the multitude as to baffle discovery of his fallacies, and 
confuse and bewilder the ordinary worker in the field of everyday 
philosophy. In the rare atmosphere of transcendentalism an intel- 
lectual twilight could be easily created where glaring fallacies might 
not be so apparent. We could, of course, as has been said before, 
show the utterly absolutely worthless foundations on which he has 
built his entire structure of "metaphysic," and thus let the whole 
system topple to the ground; but, as the late Professor Huxley 
(who was by no means an enemy of but rather a sympathizer with 
the Kantian Critique) well says, "his baggage train is so much 
bigger than his army" that immense quantities of powder would 
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be necessary to cover the wbole field. It is much simpler to deal 
with his disproof itself. At the very outset Kant tells us, 

"that the concept of an absolutely necessary being is a concept 
of pure reason, that is, a mere idea, the objective reality of which 
is by no means proved by the fact that reason requires it." 

The question of the objective reality of the concept of the necessary 
being is the rub of Kant's entire arg^ument on this point. We have 
here, then, the admission that reason requires the concept of a 
necessary being — an admission which the sheer force of logic has 
wrung from Kant at the very outset — although he makes many 
a frantic effort and has recourse to many a wily strat^;em to cancel 
the damning effects of this admission. He adds : 

"It seems strange and absurd, however, that a conclusion of an 
absolutely necessary existence from a given existence in general 
should seem urgent and correct, and that all the conditions under 
which the understanding can form a concept of such a necessity 
should be entirely against us." 

This statement has a very plausible appearance until we remember 
that "all the conditions under which the understanding can form 
a concept of the necessity," and which are "entirely against us" are 
by no means the conditions of philos(q>hy in general, but the very 
conditi(»is which Kant himself has factitiously interposed for the 
express purpose of being "against us." Should, for instance, Henry 
Ford or the Ku Klux wizard, wishing to exclude the Hebrew from 
the rig^ of the American franchise solely on their own recog- 
nizance, lay down as conditions under which an American citizen 
could exercise that right, that he must not bear a Hebrew patrony- 
mic, that he must not observe his Sabbath on Saturday, that he must 
r^iard swine's flesh as unclean, etc., and then challenge his Jewish 
neighbor's vote, because all the conditions under which he could 
exercise the franchise were against him, he would be arguing pre- 
cisely as Kant argues here. For the conditions were not recognized 
by anyone except by those without authority, who had framed them 
and then undertook to enforce them. Kant expressly framed these 
conditions — which no one recognizes but himself and his followers — 
and then tries to enforce them as though they were the real law to be 
followed in the case. Hence all that need be said here regarding 
Kant's cunning attempt to make it appear that all the conditions 
of Intimate philosophy are against the admission of this concept 
of a necessary being (which he himself is forced to confess is 
"urgent and correct") is, that these conditions must first get them- 
selves approved by philosophy before they can become operative 
against anything, and that from the very outset they must fall under 
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suspicion, since they were introduced by Kant for the sinister pur- 
pose of debarring the necessary being from the right of recognition; 
and that in spite of all Kant's gigantic labors for the purpose of 
excluding it, the concept of this absolutely necessary being, like 
Banquo's ghost, will not down, but is so absolutely necessary for 
the scheme of things that it cannot by any possibility be excluded. 
The necessity of its recognition is therefore as absolute as its neces- 
sity for the existence of the universe. And, in spite of himself, 
Kant is forced to acknowledge this necessity, if we are to have a 
universe at all. 

Kant then proceeds to define this concept (which he has vainly 
tried to commit to non-existence) as "something, the non-existence 
of which is impossible." But again alarmed at the force of his own 
testimony, he tries to break the force of his own words by telling us : 

"This, however, does not make us much wiser with reference to 
the conditions that make it necessary to consider the non-existence 
of a thing as absolutely inconceivable. It is these conditions which 
we want to know," etc. 

Here again Kant tries the trick of raising a little dust to blind us 
to the real question. But with all due deference to his extraordinary 
powers of prestidigitation, it is not "these conditions which we want 
to know." What we want to know is, whether or no, we must con- 
sider the non-existence of this necessary being, which Kant is forced 
to admit, as "absolutely inconceivable." The "conditions" under 
which thfs knowledge is forced upon us is of far less importance to 
philosophy than the fact that its non-existence is inconcei\^le. That 
is the supreme question and metaphysics and philosophy both are at 
one in the ringing answer that tihe non-existence of the necessary 
being is absolutely inconcdvable. Kant's sly ruse to throw the 
reader's mind off the track, by raising irrelevant issues, is to no 
purpose. That these sallies are but a mere species of reynard's tricks 
to throw his pursuers off the scent, is evident from the ridiculous 
dispute among his followers about the context as to whether Kant 
in the above definition used the word "necessar3r" or the word 
"impossible," each destructive of the other, it being evidently a 
matter of indifference to his interpreters and to his text, whether he 
wrote "the conditions that make it necessary" or "the conditions 
that make it impossible," to consider the non-existence of a thing 
as absolutely inconceivable. Usually the words "necessary" and 
"impossible" are r^;arded not as synonyms but as antonyms; we 
are now, however, within the realm of metaphysics — and Kantian 
metaphysics at that — ^where things are not alwa}rs what they seem. 
All this, however, is but preliminary skirmishing on the part of 
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Kant and we have called attention to it merely to show that Kant 
never hesitates to have recourse to deliberate sophistry when it serves 
his purpose. 

The next step in the famous disproof is Kant's assault on that 
fortress of logical truth commonly known as "logical necessity." 
Logical necessity in its various forms and disguises has ever stood as 
the bulwark of philosophic truth. In all departments of human 
thought logical necessity has been the respected power to which all 
disputations bowed. From it there has never been an appeal. No 
one of approved sanity has ever dared to question its au^ority, to 
doiy its force, or to stand op for even a moment against it. It has 
always been r^;arded as the court from which there could be no 
possible appeal. Roma lucuta est, causa finita est was not more 
decisive for the devout tdtramontane than was the verdict of logical 
necessity for the philosopher who knew anything about the princi- 
ples of truth and error — that is, until Kant came. But in his blind 
zeal for the overthrow of scholasticism, Kant seems to have iiung all 
caution to the winds and to have rushed madly into a wild and reck- 
less determination, at any cost, to accomplish his purpose. He takes 
his firelock in band, resolutely doses his eyes to consequences, and 
madly fires in all directicms, utterly r^;ardless whether it is truth or 
falsehood, friend or foe is struck down m the wild encounter. What 
matters it if profound and vital truths are trampled on in the mad 
riot, if only he can daim to have demolished something? We doubt 
if ever demented man rushed so madly on a wild and reckless career 
of indiscriminate slaughter, or with such an utter contempt of results, 
or of truth. These are strong words, but we have already seen some 
of Kant's methods which, however, are but a slight foretaste of 
the unmitigated boldness with which he undertakes to browbeat 
philosophy into an acceptance of his sophisms. 

The argument from effect to cause, as we have seen, was too 
palpable to be trifled with. The logical necessity whidt demands 
a necessary cause for the universe no man in his senses could under- 
take to gainsay. There it stood, this philosophical fortress, like a 
rock of adamant, against which the waves of sophistry had hitherto 
beaten in vain. Kant perceives this insurmountable obstacle in his 
path, and, by fair means or foul, is determined to get rid of it. In 
a happy moment it occurred to him that this necessary cause never 
came into the realm of human experience. It was not, like the 
external world, within the range of our senses. Neither was it 
possible of approach by way of the internal sense. Never, in thb 
life, could it be brot^ht within the range of experience, either 
actual or possible. It never became tangible at all except through 
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thought and reasoning from thought. It was after all but an idea, 
and an idea that never could be realized in any experience. Why then 
not outlaw it? Eureka! The answer is found! Why not confine 
the necessary being to the realm of concepts — and empty concepts at 
that? Why not imprison it therefore where it would give little 
trouble to Kant and his school, and forbid it ever to appear beyond 
the boundaries of the mere idea (which is objectless) ; and since it 
never could appear to plead its own cause in the court of experi- 
ence, why not declare it an outlaw in the realms of philosophy and 
knowledge? Why indeed? And, strange to say, the fraud has 
succeeded so well that no one since Kant's day has been found to 
challenge the justice of his high-handed proceeding. Admitted, he 
says, that the full force of logical necessity compels us to accept the 
existence of a necessary cause of the world, and hence a necessary 
being; all this is merely in thought, and thought does not give or 
prove the existence of die thing. 

He tell us, "All those pretended examples are taken without excep- 
tion from judgments only, not from things, and their existence. 
Now the unconditioned necessity of judgments is not the same as 
the absolute necessity of things. The absolute necessity of a judg- 
ment is only a conditioned necessity of the thing, or of the predicate 
in judgment. The above (which he has used as an example) did 
not say that three angles were absolutely necessary, but that under 
the condition of the existence of a triangle, three angles are given 
(in it) by necessity. Nevertheless this pure logical necessity has 
exerted so powerful an illusion, that after having formed of a thing 
a concept a priori so constituted that it seemed to include existence 
in its sphere, people thought they could conclude with certainty, 
that, because existence necessarily belongs to the object of that 
concept, provided always that I accept the thing as given (existing), 
its existence also must necessarily be accepted (according to the 
rule of identity' and that the being therefore must itself be abso- 
lutely necessary, because its existence is implied in a concept, which 
is accepted voluntarily only, and always under the condition that I 
accept the object of it, as pven." 

This, then, is the Kantian view of logical necessity. Aside from 
the too palpable trickery or knavery in the concluding words, the 
argument at first blush would seem to carry some force, and has a 
certain air of plausibility. Let us treat it fairly and with the candor 
and honesty which it does not deserve. To the ordinary reader who 
does not take the pains to go beneath the surface, the argument that 
the necessity which compels reason to admit a necessary being is 
entirely psychological, and that the necessity of an unconditioned 
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being {ran which all things proceed is "taken {rom judgments and 
not from things" might seem altogether reasonable. It also sounds 
quite plausible that, since it is in thought only that we arrive at the 
conclusion of a necessary being, and not in experience, the argument 
for its existence loses its efficacy and fails to prove that a necessary 
being actually exists. To use the language of the street, the concept 
of the necessary being does not "deliver the goods." It never brings 
into experience this necessary being, so that we make its acquaint- 
ance. It gives us the concept ; it does not give us the thing. Trans- 
lated from the Kantese dialect, that is the real meaning of Kant's 
argument here. Kant prided himself on the subtlety of his distinc- 
tion. He boasted of his perspicacity in perceiving this distinction. 
And his followers have r^;arded it as the crowning glory of all 
philosophical greatness. Let us then examine this marvel of Kantian 
achievement 

Kant says "the unconditioned necessity of a judgment is not the 
same as the absolute necessity of things." Now, in the name of 
all the Kantian cat^ories, what is it that compels reason to regard 
a thing as absolutely necessary? What is it that in mathematics 
compels the mind to accq>t the conclusion if it be not "the absolute 
necessity of the judgment"? What is it that compeb the mind to 
acc^t the conclusion that the whole is greater thsm its parts; that 
a triangle must have three angles ; that the square of the hypothenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides, if it be 
not the absolute necessity of the judgment? The fact is, that there 
is not a single conclusion in natural science, in philosophy, in mathe- 
matics, that is of any value, which carries with it anything like 
apodictic judgment, that is not forced upon us by the absolute neces- 
sity of the judgment and by the absolute necessity of the judgment 
(mly. And what is more, if we take away this absolute — apodictic 
—certainty of the judgment, and its necessity, we take away all 
ground for certainty of belief in the ccmdusion; and without the 
judgment's express sanction no man will be willing to accept the 
conclusion. Hence if we take away the absolute necessity of the 
judgment, we at the same time take away the absolute certainty of 
the thing. 

Again, such is the nature of a logical necessity that it never fails. 
It is the seal which always give sterling value to a conclusion. The 
needle does not point to the pole with more unfailing accuracy than 
a logical necessity points to truth. This is a rule which admits of no 
exception. Were it to fail in any one case, its extraordinary power 
were lost forever. When the necessities of logic— Jionest l(^c which 
every honest man is able to recognize at a glance— call for a decision. 
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and judgment is pronounced by reason, not as a mere opinion, or a 
probability, but as an absolute certainty, because, by tfie laws of 
reason, the necessity of the mind demands it, no man in his senses 
dares to question the validity of that conclusion. Kant himself under- 
stands this fully and finds himself forced to recognize it. In fact, 
he could not move many paces in his metaphysic if he attempted to 
deny or ignore it. Throughout the whole realm of logic, through- 
out the whde field of philosophy, throughout the whole world of 
thought, the infallible potency of the logical necessity reigns supreme. 
No one ever before Kant thought of questioning it. But if Kant's 
argument has any value, there is, and must be, a case where the 
principle of the Ic^cal necessity is an absolute failure. There is not 
in the whole realm of thought an instance where the voice of logical 
necessity speaks out in more ringing tones, proclaiming the absolute 
necessity of its judgment, than in the argument that the world can- 
not have made itself, and that for all things that exist there must be 
a necessary cause — or, what Kant himself calls a necessary being. 
Yet here in the most conspicuous and illustrious case of its appUca- 
ticm, Kant tells us it proves false ; it deceives us. He says there is 
no necessary being. It exists only in our thought. He boldly chal- 
lenges its validity. He tells us in effect that here logical necessity 
fails, that in fdlowing it we are following a mere illusion, and thus 
he undem^nes the very foundations of all apodictic certainty. That 
Kant was wholly unconscious of this difficulty we are quite willing 
to believe. In fact, we are forced to believe this rather than suppose 
that he deliberately stiiltified himself. In his insane and reckless 
efforts to overthrow scholasticism he has, however, completely over- 
reached himself . He has placed himself on the horns of a dilemma 
from which nothing can possible rescue him. For either the l<^cal 
necessity here is efficacious or it is not The existence of a neces- 
sary being as the* cause of all things, which reason forces upon us 
as a logical necessity, must be either affirmed or denied. Its neces- 
sity is shown by the logical demands of reason. Without it reason 
will not rest satisfied. This concept of a necessary being which 
reason forces upon us, then, has objective validity or it has not. If it 
has, Kant's contention is at an end, for he simply commits an intel- 
lectual suicide and all his vaporous claims are not worth the smoke 
engendered ; whereas, on the other hand, if there be no object behind 
the concept, and the logfical necessity is merely a voice crying in the 
wilderness, he undermines all apodictic certainty by placing a stick 
of dynamite beneath the very principle on which all certainty of this 
nature rests ; for he calls in question the very axiom of reason up<m 
which certainty depends, and proclaims to the world that apodictically 
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certain condosioas are no longer to be trusted. Hence the sheet 
anchor of knowledge is gone ; and Kant, as far as in him lies, has 
destroyed the entire value of all the valid conclusions of reason. 
Given one instance in which this indispensable principle of reason 
fails, and you have made it absolutely worthless for every bther 
purpose. It cannot be depended upon. It is not to be trusted. For 
if it is so urgent and insistent (in accordance mth all the laws of 
reason) in its information that there is and must be a necessary 
being as the cause of all things, and on the other hand, as Kant 
assures us, this being is not real at aO, but merely a figment of 
reason, which must be wholly disregarded, where are we to look for 
certainty since all the a priori principles of knowledge fail us? If 
this principle rings true in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases, but in 
the thousandth rings false, it must be flung aside as a worthless 
instrument of knowledge. It is not a little strange that Kant did not 
foresee this and realize that his arbitrary distrust of reason, here, 
imperiled the usefulness of this, the soundest of all philosophical 
principles. But we surmise that, as Kant had nothing whatever of 
sound reason to warrant him in treating reason so cavalierly on this 
point, he was so completely blinded by his prejudice that he did not 
see the consequences ; or, that, seeing them, he determined to deliber- 
ately ignore diem. 

But, to some extent, Kant's objection has somewhat the nature 
of a boomerang. For it can be retorted on Kant that he actually 
furnishes the strongest kind of proof against his own system of 
philosof^y. For if in his new boasted met^hysic, the principle of a 
logical necessity does not fit in (whereas throughout the whole realm 
of thought it has never before been known to fail), so that no one 
before Kant had ever dreamt of questioning its validity, the pre- 
sumption must be that, since the principle is valid everywhere else 
while in Kant's S3rstem he tells us it completely fails, the difficulty 
is not with tiie principle but with Kant's system of philosophy. For, 
in reality, diis principle is a. touchstone of the truth or falsity of a 
system. Hence when Kant claims that it is not workable in his 
system, but only piroduces results totally different from those which it 
invariably produces elsewhere, it devolves on Kant to show why it is 
not his philosophy rather than the principle of logical necessity that 
has been discredited ; and if he fails, as he certaintly does and must, 
to show this, all the more firmly does the ontolc^cal proof for the 
existence of God stand unshaken. Kant calb the idea of the neces- 
sary being a concept (or an idea, if you will, for he calls it both) 
of pure reason. Now in every other instance, without any excep- 
tion, in which reason requires a pure concept and insists on bring- 
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ing it into die realm of dialectics, so that it is admitted, discussed, 
recognized, properly allocated, that concept has objective validity. 
The only instance where objective validity is denied to a concept of 
this kind is where Kant denies it to the concept of the necessary 
being. Every other concept of pure reason has a corresponding 
object which is never called in question. Kant's vaporings that those 
objects are to be met vrith in experience, is wholly beside the ques- 
tion. Whether the objects of these concepts are or are not to be met 
with in experience, has nothing to do with the case. That they are met 
with in experience does indeed prove the validity of the concept, but it 
by no means proves that in cases where the object does not come into 
experience that object does not exist. It shows that there are cases 
where experience can prove the validity of these conc^ts, but it does 
not prove that where the objects do not come into experience their 
objective validity is lacking. Kant's theory that these concepts are 
intended only for experience he has by no means proved; and all 
his desperate attempts at proofs are lamentable failures. Hence, if, 
in every other instance, the concept of logical necessity works with 
unerring precision — and it is by no means a mere experiment that 
is placed on trial, but is itself the very keeper and master of the 
fortress of reason — ^the fact that it fails to function and produce its 
object in the Kantian system — ^which is merely an experimenter ask- 
ing for a trial — ^proves nothing whatever against the objective validity 
of the concept of the necessary being, but at once brings discredit 
on the Kantian experiment. Not only that, but it brings the whole 
Kantian experiment under die suspicion that it is not constructed on 
sound philosophical principles — to say nothing whatever of the fail- 
ure of Kant's philosophy to furnish a proper deduction of his cate- 
gories. The whole subject may be summed up dius: Here is an old 
established principle of reason which has never been brought in 
question by any philosopher of any school, nay without which any 
system of human knowledge is utterly impossible. It works with 
the utmost precision alike in philosophy, in science, in metaphysic. 
It never slips a cog. And then comes Kant with a brand new, 
untried and unproved system of human reastm, devised especially for 
the purpose of discrediting the old established principle, and because 
the oil and water will not mingle, Kant immediately cries "I told you 
so" and claims that the old established principle must be discarded 
and his own installed instead — ^regardless of the other false conse- 
quences which follow on the substitution. Shall we say the fault 
lies with the oM infallible principle— or with the newcomer with 
which it will not work? Kant assures us the difficulty lies with the 
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old reliable principle which is as sure as the sun in the heavens ; the 
world will, however, have its own opinion — ^which can hardly fail 
to be the true one — ^viz., that the fault is wholly with the usurper 
which has pr<xnised so much and given nothing but doubt. The 
only verdict must be that the newcomer is an impostor. The would- 
be-usurper relies on claims that are alt<^;ether spurious; the Kantian 
system fails. Here is the true test of its sulSciency or insufficiency 
— the touchstone which determines real value. By this test it is 
discredited. It completely fails. The preposterous claims of Kant 
for the scope of his categories are at once swept away by the very 
simple fact that, according to Kant himself, they are at variance 
with the very essence of all logic. 

These, however, are by no means the only difficulties which Kant 
must overcome, if he wishes to estaUish the efficacy of his conten- 
tion. He tells us that the concept of a necessary being is invalid for 
the reascm that the object of that concept can never be met in any 
experience. But whence, then, have we the concq>t? It is impera- 
tive that Kant should clearly explain this, if the concept has, as he 
maintains, no objective validity. In Kant's system, the pure con- 
cepts of the understanding are forms or moulds of the mind which lie 
inoperative until their object is presented to them by the senses. 
Without this sensibility and its contact with the object we would 
never even know that we were in possession of these concepts at all. 
Kant himself says these concepts have "their first germs and b^;in- 
nings in the human understanding in which they lie prepared, till at 
last, on the occasion of experience, they become developed" and are 
brought into activity. What is more, he tells us that "no concept 
is ever referred to an object immediately, but to some other repre- 
sentation of it"; so that we may r^rd those blind concepts as 
wholly inoperative until they are brought into omtact, immediate 
or mediate, with their object. Hence a concept sudi as that of a 
necessary being is tiie joint product, as it were, of the form that lies 
hidden in the understanding and the object which is presented to it, 
and by which it is aroused, so to speak, from its dormant or passive 
state and becomes active. Now if there be no object to correspond 
with the concept of the necessary being, as Kant mamtains, and by 
which the passive concept becomes active, whence do we derive the 
notion of a necessary being with whidi Kant claims we are all so 
familiar? This notion is universal — even necessary. It is to be met 
with everywhere in spite of the fact that Kant tells us it is merely 
a blind concept without an object Kant says, "people have at all 
times been talking of an absolutely necessary being." He also tells 
us that "no doubt a verbal definition of that concept is quite easy!" 
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If, then, people are so familiar with the concept that they have always 
been talking about it ; and if the definition of it is quite easy, and yet, 
according to Kant, it is wholly without an object to correspond with 
the concept, from what source have "people" derived their knowledge 
of h? How has the world become so familiar with it? This is a 
paradox which needs elucidation. If this concq>t be out of the reach 
of reason, and if its object cannot be given, it is passing strange that 
"people" have always been so familiar with it, that "people have been 
at all times talking about" it, and that a definition of it is "qtiite 
easy." All this implies an acquaintance with the object, an easy 
familiarity with it, and a dearly definite knowledge of it; and yet 
Kant tells us that it is without objective validity of any kind ! In 
every other instance in which reason postulates a necessary concept, 
that concept has a corresponding object which can be reached by the 
senses, by intuition, by deduction, so that it becomes manifest that 
the object is really there and hence the idea in the mind is not, to 
use a Kant phrase, a mere empty concept. This is true of all Ic^cal 
necessity. But if this be true — and tiiere is no denying it — there 
must be somewhere in the universe an object which corresponds to 
the concept of the necessary being; and if Kant persists in main- 
taining the contrary, it devolves upon him to show that there is here 
an exception, and also to satisfactorily demonstrate to reason why it 
should be an exception. It is much more consonant with reason — 
and, indeed, with the laws of common sense — to say that the object 
is there — ^must be there — though we do not perceive it, than to say 
that where the principle is most urgent and the necessity is greatest, 
the thing which is demanded most perenq>torily by the necessity, is 
absent Who is the more likdy to have made the mistake? Kant or 
nature ? For to say that we have this concept of the necessary being 
— and this is absolutely unquestionable— but for no other purpose 
than that of mere ornament, would be to bring suspicion on all Kant's 
categories; for we would thus have an empty concept without an 
object or without hope of one. There is only one alternative to all 
this absurdity, viz., that since it is only in Kant's system of meta- 
physic we are confronted with such a monstrous absurdity, his system 
must be absolutely false. As, according to Kant, all concepts are 
inoperative until they come into contact with their object, and are 
hidden away and unperceived imtil the object calls them into activity, 
it devolves on Kant to explain how and why this particular concept 
of a necessary being is an exception to the rule, and although, accord- 
ii^ to him, it has no objective validity, why it should nevertheless 
be called into such irrepressible and enduring activity. 
It is really difficult to absdve Kant from the charge of trickery 
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and even sheer knavery in his manner of dealing with this problem. 
His skill in metaphysical jugglery is sufficiently attested in his famous 
swaggering antinomies. In the antinomies, however, it is mere 
sleight-of-hand performance for the benefit of the galleries, and the 
pastime injures no one. But here, where the principles of all truth 
are at stake, we have even a more glaring example of his reckless 
artifice. He admits the absolute necessity of the necessary being. 
Reason, he admits, demands it. Without it the whole chain of 
reasoping and also of existence sinks into the abyss. Without a 
necessary cause of the universe, the whole structure of thought and 
things collapses. Try as we may we cannot avoid the necessity of 
the necessary being. It is a logical necessity. Reason cannot rest 
at ease without it. Unless it is admitted, the understanding will not 
and cannot "be content. Convinced of its absolute necessity and 
realizing how indispensable it is in the courts of human reason, the 
mind sets out in quest of information concerning it. It endeavors 
to obtain some notion of what it looks like. It would draw its 
portrait. It wants its photograph. It uses all t^e means which 
ingenuity can devise to catch a glimpse of it. It figures to itself all 
that the concept of a necessary being can suggest in order to repre- 
sent to itself what may be the characteristics and qualities of this 
necessary being. It decides that it must have absolute reality. It 
must be the ens reale, aye, even the ens realissimutn. It is forced to 
concede that it must the ens summum (the highest being) ; that it 
must be the ens originarium (the original being) ; the ens entium 
(the being of beings). All this, Kant has figured oat, with mathe- 
matical precision and with great satisfaction to himself, the necessary 
being must be. Nay more, he shows that it is entitled to the name 
of necessary being, for he demonstrates fully its absolute necessity. 
He says it is : 

". . . the complete possession of all reality. It is a transcen- 
dental ideal which forms the foundation of the complete determina- 
tion which is necessary for all that exists, and which constitutes at the 
same time the highest and complete condition of its possibility, to 
which all thoughts of .objects, with regard to their contmt, must be 
traced back. It is at the same time the only true ideal of which 
human reason is capable, because it is in this case alone that a con- 
cept of a thing, which in itself is general, is completely determined by 
itself, and recognized as the representation of an individual." 

And yet, in spite of all this investigation by reason and its unques- 
tionable results, he insists that reason must relinquish all its claims 
to any knowledge whatever of this necessary being, because we do 
not meet with the object of the concept in experience. That is, the 
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same faculty of reason which has so coDdushrdy demonstrated its 
existence, which has taken its portrait, and which proves that without 
it we can know nothing whatever of phenomena, most be resdutdy 
exduded fr<xn all knowledge — or even recognition— of that bong. 
It must rdinquish all its pretensions to acquaintance of any kind 
with the necessary bdng whose Intimate claims it has so condosivdy 
established. The necessary being must be banished whdly from the 
entire territory over which reason holds sway. Although the convic- 
tion of its necessity is persistent and absolute, its existence must be 
ignored. It must be exduded from all experience, although without 
it there would be no sudi thing as experience. It must not daim 
reo^ition either in the internal or in the external world, although 
it is frankly admitted that without it there would be neither internal 
nor external world. Kant catalogued his categories and so manipu- 
lated them that they must absolutdy exdude the supernatural. Unlike 
Aristotle, who first investigated the a priori possessions of the htmian 
mind, that is, the whde content of the mind prior to experience, Kant 
insists that some one— doubtless the rejected necessary being— placed 
in the mind at the very outset certain forms or moulds into which 
all the experience of the senses and all intuitions must be poured and 
Uius moulded into the forms which we call knowledge. It is only 
experience, however, that can have this pmHtgt. Nothing that 
does not come within the range of experience can have the honor. 
Phenomena, by your leave, and phenomena only, are entitled to admis- 
sion tickets. These moulds — ^which are so choice in the sdection of 
their guests — are by no means figurative with Kant. They are real 
— genuine — ^"compartments" into which phenomena are poured in a 
constant stream and out of which titese same phenomena emerge to 
us in the form of judgments, knowledge, etc. But the necessary 
being not being a phenomenon or phenomena is r^orously denied the 
luxury of the moulding process. Therefore about the necessary 
being, in spite of all that we know about it, we can know nothing. 
Now this mental rigging which Kant has been at such pains to invent 
and on which he has spent so much time and labor, as he tdls us, 
is surdy a marvd of mental industry. We have no room here to 
examine it in detail, nor does it come within the scope of tiiis artide 
to do more than point out the main blunder whidi would give to 
philosophy a gigantic metaphysical Uimp, inflated to an extraordinary 
d^free, instead of the sure and simple teachings of philosophers of 
every school up to Kant's time. All his lumbering machinery which 
fills so large a space in his impossible system of metaphysic, and on 
which he prided himsdf so mudi, is but a halludnated distortion of 
the very simple fact that the human mind is endowed with the capadty 
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to acquire knowledge — a capacity whidi has been recognized in every 
age by every philosopher of every school. The mind of man is 
pliable, plastic, elastic, and receives and retains impressions from 
objects in a thousand different ways. But Kant maintains that this 
mental capacity for knowledge is in reality a piece of metaphysical 
"carpentry, medianical if not automatic in its workings, and contain- 
ing compartments" or "pockets" in vhich to pigeon-hde the various 
forms which it is to meet with in the course of experience; there 
being no compartment left, however, for the knowledge of the neces- 
sary being, who, evidently, according to Kant, built a structure with 
apartments for everything else, but unfortunately seems to have 
forgotten to save a room for himself. Kant, astute metaphysician 
that he is, immediately takes advantage of the oversight and insists 
on excluding the necessary being and all its relations from the field 
of knowledge altc^ether. He maintains that since we have no con- 
cept of the necessary beii^ that can come into experience, the mind 
can never obtain any knowledge concerning it. This, of course, is 
simply a gratuitous attempt on the part of Kant, cavalierly to circum- 
scribe man's mental c^>acity, to clip the wings of the human under- 
standing, and without warrant of any kind either from reason or 
experience, to limit arbitrarily the powers of the human mind, of 
the extent of which neither Kant nor any one else has any knowledge 
whatever. Kant has simply nv&rsed here the real order of things. 
True philosophy, however, will easily brush aside all Kant's fantasti- 
cal trumpery and fling into the rubbish heap all his factitious and 
worthless mental mechanism, his artificial "moulds," "forms," "com- 
partments," etc, and leave human reason free to take care of itsdf 
and adjust itself to whatever kind of knowledge is presented to it, 
without placing any arbitrary restrictions on its investigations or any 
limitation on its powers. Ptrhaps there never was a more prepos- 
terous proposition presented to the world than that because the super- 
sensible world is not given to us in experience, that is, that we can 
never have experience of it while here, the human mind is incapable 
of arriving at any knowledge concerning it, and that consequently 
an questions rq;arding it and all answers to these questions are 
entirely ill^timate ; yet this is not only what Kant claims, but what 
he wrote his whole system of philosophy to prove. The reverse of 
all this, however, is the true state of affairs. The soul, of which the 
understanding is but a faculty, is constructed on no pinchbeck pat- 
tern. It is no mere mechanical frame obtaining dies, "moulds," 
"forms" and "compartments." It has indeed the faculty of assimi- 
lating to itself and acquiring knowledge of the various things which 
are presented to it by the senses ; but this is by no means the extent 
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of its capacity; and Kant falls into an egregious error when he 
imagines that the external world is capable of exhausting the powers 
of the understanding, and, therefore, since this is the only field of 
observation that is presented to us here, our minds are limited in 
their capacity by the world of sensibility. Kant's catch phrase is: 
the understanding is limited by experience. This is about equivalent 
to saying that the possibilities of a mighty organ are limited by the 
capacity of a third rate-performer on the instrument, or that a magni- 
ficent concert-g^'^d is capable of producing no more majestic music 
than a tyro can extract from it, and furthermore that it would be 
wrong, wicked and altogether impious to attempt to draw more har- 
monies from the superb instrument than a mtisical clown could pro- 
duce. But the fact is, not that the powers of the human mind are 
limited by experience — ^but that the external world, phenomena, all 
experience are incapable of exhausting the powers of men's minds. 
That the understanding is limited experience is, indeed, to a cer- 
tain extent true, but not in the sense in which Kant uses it. It is 
true that here for the most part our minds are confined to experi- 
ence and taken up with the things we find in experience ; but it does 
not mean and cannot mean that the external world, or experience, 
is capable of exhausting the resources of the mind or its capacity for 
knowledge. That this is not a matter of mere theory or conjecture, 
but a truth established beyond mere peradventure, is evident from the 
fact that, prior to all experience, as Kant himself admits, the mind 
is already furnished with a priori knowledge which is really the basis 
on which rests all our knowledge from experience and which alone 
can gfive validity to our knowledge derived from experience. Hence, 
when Kant claims that our knowledge is limited to experience, he is 
simply contradicting the first principles of all knowledge. The mind 
can outsoar all experience; for it is certain that the principle of 
contradiction and the principle of casualty are before all experience, 
that they are the most valuable possessions of knowledge to which 
the mind can lay claim, nay, that without them the mind cannot take 
a single step forward on the road to knowledge. And yet, in the 
face of all this, Kant will undertake to tell us that the human mind 
is not capable of any knowledge outside of experience ! The extent 
of the powers of the human mind we do not know, for the reason 
that we are able to present to it merely the world of phenomena; 
but whether the mind is or is not capable of understanding and know- 
ing (for that is the sore point with philosophy) a world of a totally 
different order, were it presented to it, is what neither Kant nor any 
other philosopher can either affirm or deny. Consequently it was 
triple-plated brazen assurance in Kant to annoimce to the world that, 
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because he had drawn from the depths of his inner consciousness 
a hairbrained system of metaphysics, specially constructed for the 
limitation of the powers of the human understanding, all philosophy 
must come to his terms and then proceed to issue a formal imperial 
decree that the mind of man, by its very nature and constitution, 
must be limited in its scope to a knowledge of phenomena and 
phenomena only, and that this edict must be strictly obeyed. Kant 
has simply reversed the real order of things. Although he boasted 
somewhat ostentatiously that he was the Copernicus of philosophy, 
his theory (or dogmatism, rather) is really reactionary; for he 
makes the sun of his system move round the earth. He makes the 
mind with its categories and other paraphernalia revolve around 
phenomena, mapping and cataloguing it in various ways according 
to the tables of weights and measures with which Kant has so magis- 
terially provided it. He boldly proclaims that the mind is limited by 
the phenomena which it finds in experience. It was made for 
phenomena, for the knowledge of phenmnena, and beyond the limits 
of experience it can never pass. It is a satellite which must revolve 
around phenomena in the region of experience, but can never be 
diverted to any other use. But Kant is mistaken. The world is not 
an instrument on which the human mind manipulates the keys. If 
this were the case we would be able to change the face of the world 
at will. If we look deeply into the matter, we shall find — and this is 
an all important truth — ^that just as the heavenly bodies seem to 
move around our earth while our planet remains motionless, so all 
our investigations of nature and all our impressions received from 
phenomena, which we proudly dub philosophy, are the action of all 
this phantasmagoria on our minds which are all the time stationary 
while they are receiving the impressions. The human mind is 
seated like -the sphinx by the roadside and the phantasms pass 
by in endless procession presenting their problems to it for solution. 
But whether, if another procession of phenomena of an entirely 
different order, of which we have now no comprehension, were 
to replace that which now engines us, the mind would be able 
to grasp it as fully as it now grasps the world of sense, is a 
problem to which Kant seems to answer an emphatic "No," but 
to which the rest of the worid will answer just as emphatically 
"Yes." To return to our metaphor, the mind is the mighty organ. 
The external world — or experience, if you will — ^is the performer. 
That there are yet stops in the mighty organ which experience — 
all phenomena — ^have never drawn but which could mayhap reveal 
to us other worlds of harmony and knowledge Kant can neither 
prove nor disprove. The deep majestic bourdon of the principles 
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of cause and contradiction have not been drawn by experience. 
They were making their music when experience came into play 
and they have been resounding through its music ever since. Con- 
sequently the extent to which the powers of the mind can be 
attuned, or the limits of its flexibiliy to the requirements of knowl- 
edge, is something about which neither Kant nor any one dse is 
qualified to dogmatise. Hence the absurdity of Kant in his her- 
culean attempts to limit the boundaries of knowledge the phenom- 
ena of experience I 

We have already alluded to Kant's method of dealing with the 
idea of the necessary being and the difficulty of believing that 
he can be at all sincere in the utterance of his glaring fallacies. 
There would seem to be a laughing devil in his eye as he follows 
sophism with sophism, or as he envdops his argument in haze and 
smoke which bewilder the usual reader. He uses consummately 
all the arts of the accomplished prestidigitator. Reason, he admits, 
must have the necessary being. It is there. We cannot avoid it, 
or bribe it, or strangle it, or assassinate it, or rid ourselves of it 
by any means fair or foul. Lilce Banquo's ghost it will not down. 
It is a logical necessity. He recognises it as the unlimited all, 
the Highest Being, the Supreme Being, the Being of Beings. And 
Kant then straightway forgets all about the necessity which is 
so urgent and clamorous. He treats this absolute necessity as 
non-existent He b^ns to mince his language, to hedge on his 
statements, to substitute may for tnttst, and in order to break 
the force of his concessions, as far as he can do so without 
complete stultificaticm, to discotmt all his admissions tegai^ng the 
necessity of the necessary being. In a word he undertakes to 
weave a web of sophistry around the idea of the necessary being 
in order to blind his readers to the force of the admissions which 
have been wrung from him by the sheer logic of the case. This 
shiftiness is really a disgrace to all philosophy. With an adroit- 
ness known only to the professional sophist, he substitutes the ens 
realissitnum for the ens necessarium and then keeping the necessity 
completely out of view he begins to argue the claims of the ens 
realissimum out of existence; the substitution of terms throwing the 
unsuspecting reader entirely off his guard. Then when he imagines 
his reader has lost sight of the notion of necessity, he brings all his 
forces into play against the ens realissimum, emasculated, as he 
believes it, of all the strength of its necessity. We shall briefly give 
an instance of two of his methods. First, in spite of his forced 
adnussions that reason requires a necessary being, he has the effron- 
tery to tell us that the idea of a necessary being is "a concept which 
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is aocq>ted volimtarily only." Volantarily, indeed I when all the laws 
of logic force it upon him against Ms will and when he can 
neither avoid nor evade it! 

Next he tells us in as fine a piece of sophistry as even Kant 
can weave— but let us give his own language, for a paraphrase 
of it would spoil the jewel of reasoning. 

"If in an identical judgment I reject the predicate and retain 
the subject, there arises a contradiction, and hence I say, that 
the former belongs to the latter necessarily. But if I reject the 
subject as wdl as the predicate, there is no contradiction, because 
there is nothing left that can be contradicted. (A piece of solid 
wisdom in the very best form of Kant He then proceeds to 
exjdain the obvious by adding) To accept a triangle and yet reject 
its three angles is omtradictory, but there is no contradiction at all 
in admitting the non-existence of the triangle and of its three angles." 

Passing over the obvious comment that it is only inside of 
bedlam that people argue about things that are non-existent, we 
come to his masten>iece — his conclusion from the forcing. He 
tdls ns: 

"The same (that is the argument of the triangle and its three 
angles) applies to the coaoept of an absolutely necessary being. 
Remove its existence and you remove the thing itself, witii all its 
predicates, so that a contradiction becomes impossible." How slm- 
pk it all is when a master shows you how! And we can imagine 
Kant smile at the ease with whidi he solves a problem which 
perplexes the rest of mankind. But alas for all Kant's logic! 
For the reply is not far to seek; and it is absolute and crushing. 
By hypothesis the necessary being cannot be removed! It is easy 
enough to remove a triangle, real or imaginary, with its three 
angles; but the case is entirely different with "an absolutdy neces- 
sary being." Neither in thought nor in reality can the absolutely 
necessary being be ronoved. If we undertake to remove it we 
remove with it all things even Kant and his absurd mataphysics. 
Kant's own definition of the necessary being is that "it is some- 
diing the non-existence of which is impossible." Hence to "remove 
the subject" of Kant's proposition, you must remove its existence 
and make it non-existent; but its non-existence Kant, himself, tells 
us is impossible. From this conchision there is no possible escape 
for Kant 

But we are not yet through with Kant's aberrations on this 
point He continues: 

"If you say God is almighty, that is a necessary judgment, 
because almig^tiness cannot be removed, if you accept a deity, that 
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is, an infinite being, with the concept of which that other concept 
is identical. But if you say, God is not, then neither his almighti- 
ness, nor any other of his predicates is g^ven ; they are all, together 
with the subject, removed out of existence, and therefore there is 
not the slightest contradiction in that sentence." 

The sophistry here is that of substitution of terms to which 
we have called attention above. God is, however, but the theo- 
logical name for the necessary being; and it is best not to get 
philosophy and theology confused, as Kant does here, whether delib- 
erately or unconsciously we know not. Hence as we are discussing 
the question theologically, we shall stick to philosophy, and put 
back the term necessary being in the place of God. If we say, 
with the fool, God is not, the contradiction is not at once apparent, 
although, in spite of Kant's statement, it is there just the same. 
But if instead we say — as we should — the necessary being is not, 
we have the most glaring kind of contradiction. We assert the 
non-existence of a being whose non-existence, even according to 
Kant, is impossible. 

After perpetrating this logical solecism, Kant, evidently aware 
of the unsoundness of his contention, capers off into all kinds of 
wild discursions, all of them abounding in sophisms which we have 
no room here to follow (interesting as the game would be), and, 
evidently, in order to divert attenticm as soon as possible from his 
palpable contradictions. He indulges in dogmatic disquisitions on 
analytical and synthetical prepositions which might be challenged 
at every turn, and then proceeds to put into the mouth of an imagi- 
nary opponent a varied argument constructed by Kant himself which 
he forthwith proceeds to demolish. We shall give one more sample of 
these random disquisitions which he undertakes to palm off on the 
world as the highest philosophy and the purest metaphysics. He 
says: 

"Being is not a real predicate, or a concept of something that 
can be added to the concept of a thing. It is merdy the admission 
of a thing, and of certain determinations in it." Kant evidently 
believes that there can be no such thing as the absence of being. 
But — and we do not think we are taking an unfair advantage of 
Kant's statement — if being "is not a concept of something that 
can be added to the concept of a thing," then certainly it must be 
the thing itself, and Kant proves against himself the being or 
existence of the necessary being. For since being is not some- 
thing that can be added to the concept of the necessary being, 
being must be in the necessary being itself. There is no escape 
frcMn this conclusion. If we doubt it we have merely to read the 
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very next words of Kant: "It (being) is merely the admission 
of a thing and of certain determinations in it." G>nseqaently, 
since being is neither the concept of something that can be added to 
the concept of a thing ; and since moreover it is the admission of a 
thing, being is not added to the concept of a necessary being, 
which, according to Kant's statement, must have had being (that 
is existence) from the outset; it is merely the admission of the 
necessary thing (that is being) itself and consequently the admission 
of its existence. There is no escape from this conclusion either, 
the road to which Kant has unguardedly left open wholly uncon- 
scious here, we think, of its far-reaching results. 

He then, with about equal parts of truth and error, proceeds 
to analyse the notion of being and concludes thuswise. "If I 
tfien take the subject (God) with all its predicates (including that 
of almightiness), and say, God is, or there is a God, I do not 
put a new predicate to the concept of God, but I only put the 
subject by itself, with all its predicates, in relation to my concept, 
as its object. Both must contain exactly the same kind of thing, 
and nothing can be added to the concept, which expresses possibility 
only, by my thinking its object as simply given and saying, it is. 
And thus the real does not contain more than the possible. A 
hundred real dollars do not contain a peimy more than a hundred 
possible ddlars. For as the latter signify the concept, the former 
the object and its position by itself, it is clear that, in case the 
former contained more than the latter, my concept would not express 
the whole object, and would not therefore be its adequate concept" 

If Kant had set out to argue the case against himself, we do 
not see how he could have done it better; for if the real does not 
contain more than the possible; that is, as Kant puts it, if the 
object does not contain more than the concept of it, and if a hundred 
real dollars do not contain a penny more than a hundred possible 
dollars, then the inversion of these propositions must also be true; 
for, thot^h the proposition is in n^^ve form, it is really an 
identical proposition. Hence it must be true that a hundred possible 
dollars contain exactly as much as a hundred real dollars. For 
the same reason the objective reality of the necessary being, that 
is, its existence, does not contain one iota more of reality than 
the concept of the necessary beit^; for with Kant, the concept 
of a thit^ and the possibility of a thii^, are one and the same 
thing, as we have seen in the above quotation. In other words, 
according to Kant's own argument, the concept of the necessary 
being includes the existence of diat being, and thus we find Kant 
hoist with his own petard. That the reality of the necessary being 
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is onttained in the concqit, Kant, all unoonsdoosly, it is true, has 
proved against himself, just at the nxnuent he was exerting all 
his powers to disprove the objective validity of that conc^. We 
do not stand sponsor for Kant's logic or conclusion; but Kant 
here reminds us of the precocious freshman, home for his first 
holiday, who undertook to astonish his parents by the profundity 
of his knowledge, and when two ^;gs appeartd in the dish, offered 
to prove there were three. Pmnting, he said, "That is one, and 
that is two; but two and oat are three." As the story runs, the 
father disposed of his precocious boy's sophistry in quite a practical 
manner, by subjoining: "Wife, yon take the first tgg, I will 
take the second ; and let our smart boy take the third." like pater- 
famili^ with his precocious boy, we take Kant at his word. We 
shall aoc^t the hundred real ddlars, and are perfectly willing 
that Kant should hdp himself to the hundred possible dollars, 
thanking him all the while for proving against himself, that there 
is nothing more whatever ia the reality of the necessary being 
than in the concept of it; in other words, that, if the concept 
of the necessary being be a logical necessity, it contains just as 
much of the reality of the thii^ as the necessary being itself. 
In plain language that the concq>t of the necessary being implies, 
of necessity, its objective reality. This is Kant's own conclusion 
and we leave his followers to extricate him from the contradiction 
as best they can. 

In spite of all diis, however, Kant still endeavors to maintain 
that the concept of the necessary being is wittiout objective validity. 
And the ludicrous position into which he, accordingly, succeeds 
in manoeuvering himsdf is amusing enough. He finds that labor 
as he may he cannot rid himsdf of tfie logical necessity of the 
necessary being. At the same time he is determined that this 
necessary being shall not be allowed objective validity. Like the 
president who complained that he had Congress on his hands, Kant 
finds that he has the necessary being on his hands, and what is more, 
that his system of philosophy cannot proceed with it or without 
it. Of all his predicaments, metaphysical and otherwise, this is 
die most serious and axmoyiag. How dispose of this necessary 
being so as to let Kant run amuck through the hazy territory 
of metaph}rsic? That is the problem that confronted Kant. And 
in the whole course of philosophical absurdity there is nothing so 
supremdy ridiculous, when properly understood, as Kant's method 
of disposing of it. This necessary being and the concept of it, 
he, in substance, tdls us, is a mere joke I This necessary being 
which reason forces upon Kant, and without whidi everything would 
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fall into chaos, is but a mere make-bdieve, a pretender. With 
all its pretensions it is nothing more than a r^^ulative principle 
which someone has had the forethought to put upon the mental 
apparatus of foolish man. Like the regulator on a steam-engine — 
lest the whole apparatus should blow up in an explosion — a safety- 
valve has been very thoughtfully placed on human reason (not 
so bad an idea after all; it often needs it) to prevent disaster — 
and this necessary being from which the world and all things in it 
derive their origin and existence, is just this safety-valve and nothing 
more!!! Kant is really in earnest. He quite gravdy assures us 
that "it makes a great difference whether something is represented 
to our reason as an object absolutely, or merely as an object in 
the idea," the latter term of which may be more dearly understood 
and would have been much better expressed had Kant frankly 
said "an object all in my eye" ; for with Kant this is its true meaning. 
For, strange as it may sound on the lips of a philosopher, Kant 
in all sobriety informs us : 

"Thus I say that the concept of a highest intdligence is a mere 
idea, that is, that its objective reality is not to consist in its 
referring directly to any object (for in that case we shotild not 
be able to justify its objective validity) ; but that it is <»ily a schema, 
arranged according to the conditions of the highest imity of reason, 
of the concept of a thing in general, serving only to obtain the 
greatest systematical unity in the enipirical use of reason, by hdping 
us, as it were, to deduce the object of experience from the imagined 
object of that idea, as its ground or cause." 

Hence according to Kant, reason is a bom schemer, and from 
the very start has been a perfect adept in the wiles of the twentieth 
century — not surpassed in this special line by the veriest bucket-shop 
of than all. In fraud and graft it is in the foremost rank, and 
on this particular point, on which its wbde stock-in-trade depends, 
to use the language of the craft, most successfully "puts one over" 
on the whole mass of mankind. It pretends to us — for its own 
purposes, no doubt — that there is and must be a necessary being, 
the cause of the world ; but this is only because reason is compelled 
to do so (which possibly might be regarded as an extenuating 
circumstance, since it cannot do otherwise), and this pretence hdps 
us, "as it were," to spin the tmiverse from this idea, which, how- 
ever, is only "imagined" — and which, in all confidence, we think 
should be locked up for masquerading tmder false pretences. Lest 
we migfat be thought to be misrepresenting Kant, let him speak 
for himadf on this point. 

"Thus we are led to say; for instance, that the things of the 
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world must be considered (note the must) as if (italics Kant's) 
they owed their existence to some supreme intdligence" — ^whereas 
they do not ; it is all make-believe. He adds : 

"If then it can be shown that, although the three transcendental 
ideas (the psychological, cosmological and theological) cannot be 
used directly to determine any object corresponding to them, yet 
all the rules of the empirical use of reason, will lead, under the 
presupposition of such an object in the idea (that is the object all 
in my eye), to a systematic unity, and to an extension of our 
empirical knowledge, without ever running counter to them, it 
becomes a necessary maxim of reason to act in accordance with 
such ideas." 

In other words, in the concoction of his scheme, drawn from 
his own inner consciousness, to overthrow the argument for the 
existence of God, Kant finds himself confronted with this idea 
of a necessary being, whose claims are so overwhelming that they 
cannot be set aside or ignored, but which, however, bar the path 
of Kant's pretensions, and being at his wit's ends to discover 
some escape from his difficulty, he at last hits on the by no means 
novd scheme of incarcerating this necessary being in an asylum 
for troublesome ideas, while at the same time he uses its name, 
its prestige, its powers, its great royal seal to stamp all transactions, 
as if the imprisoned sovereign were actually on the throne ; whereas 
it is a mere dummy that is governing the empire of reason. The 
imposture, however, must be kept secret, all things must be done, 
all business transacted "as if" the true sovereign was on the throne. 
The main point is to keep up the imposture — if Kant's philosophy 
is to be saved. Make the world believe there is a necessary being 
while there really is none — ^nothing but a notion, an idea, deceive 
the world by admitting the inevitable truth of a necessary being, 
which cannot be denied, as the cause of all things; but, in order 
to save Kant's face, make that necessary being a farce. It is 
but a safety valve of reason, a regulator on Kant's system of 
metaphysic, where surely it is sorely needed. And all those con- 
trarieties and contradictions are supposed to be the basis of a great 
philosophic system! Nay, the greatest which the world has ever 
known I Again he tells us 

"We must consider ever}rthing that may belong to the whole 
of possible experience as if that experience formed one absolute 
but thoroughly dependent, and always, within the world of sense, 
conditioned unity; but at the same time, as if it, the whole of 
phenomena (the world of sense itself) had one supreme and all- 
sufficient ground, outside its sphere, namely an independent, original. 
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creative reason, in reference to which we direct all empirical use 
of our reason in its widest extension in such a way as if the 
objects themselves had sprung from that archetype of all reason." 
That is, we must regard the entire world of sense as if it had one 
all-sufficient ground of its existence; whereas it has nothing of 
the kind. This is all make-believe. There is not and cannot be 
any such thing. What seems to be an all-suffident ground for 
the existence of the world is but the regulative principle, the 
safety valve, which someone has hung on reason to prevent it from 
running off the track. 

And although from this "all-sufficient ground" which is "an 
independent, original, creative reason, we direct all empirical use 
of our reason in its widest extensicm in such a way as if the 
objects themselves had sprung from that archetype of all reason," 
it is all a joke. This "all-sufficient ground," supreme though it be, 
and this "archetype of all reason" from which aU things and objects 
seem to spring, is merely a splendid hoax which reason, evidently 
on a frolic, perpetrates on itself. Kant solemnly assures us we 
are to pay no attention to it ; "We ought not to derive the order 
and systematical unity of the world from a supreme intdligence, 
but borrow from the idea of a "supremely wise" intelligence. That 
is, the necessary being is there. We cannot deny it. We cannot 
get along without it. Neverthdess, we must ignore it. We must 
avoid it. We must shun the very possibility of it. It would be 
treason to reason even to hint that it existed at all. A recognition 
of it would upset Kant's theory of things; and, at any cost, this 
must not be risked. Yet, since we need it, and since reason must 
have it in some shape, we must set up a straw figure and palm 
it off on the world — and on reason, which cannot get along without 
it. Here is Kant's justification of the humbug: 

"Thus if we admit a ENvine Being, we have not the slightest 
conception, either of the internal possibility of its supreme perfec- 
tion, or of the necessity of its existence, but we are able at least 
thus to satisfy all other questions relating to contingent things, 
and give the most perfect satisfaction with reference to that highest 
unity in its empirical application that has to be discovered, but not 
in reference to that hypothesis itself." 

And here Kant seems to begin to hedge on his high-handed 
dogmatism — for he gives no reason that is worth a moment's 
consideration — and to take refuge in subtle distinctions. It would 
be excellent sport to follow him in his varied divagations and expose 
the transparent fallacies, but we have no room. It is, however, 
amusing to find him now using terms 'that might seem to be from 
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the camp of scholastictstn itsdf, and again fully abreast of St. 
Anselm in this presentation of the ontological argument. But soon 
discovering that he is yielding his whole contention, he oace more 
sti£Fens his vertebrae, and proceeds impenitent to the end. The 
glimmering of reason is of short duration, and he says — what 
we may take for his final profession of faith: 

"We misapprehend the true meaning of the idea of the necessary 
being, if we accept it as the assertion, or even as the hypothesis 
of a real thing to which the ground of the systematical construction 
of the world should be ascribed." 

And here we must take issue with Kant on this wild notion 
of his r^^ulative principle. For he has here, quite unconsciously, 
uncovered the real problem. That problem is, not what Kant or 
his vaporings tells us about the nature of the idea of the necessary 
being ; but the question is : What is the testimony of that necessary 
idea itself (whether in the concept or in the reality matters not 
here), for, in the long run, it is the only witness we have 
to the nature of the necessity in the case. What is the testimony 
which it gives as to the reality of this necessary being? This 
witness Kant has endeavored in a thousand ways to browbeat into 
silence, but what we want to know — and it is the only question 
worthy of omsideration at all — ^is, what does it tell us of the 
objective validity of the necessary cause of the universe? Is it 
that it is merely a regulative principle? Is it that the necessary 
being is just a huge humbug given for the purpose of imposing 
on and deceiving reason? Is it that the mere concept of a necessary 
being is all that is required as the cause of all things? Or is it 
that the reality behind the concept, it is, that brought the universe 
into being? Is it that there must be a real, existing cause for 
the universe, or simply that the mere concept — the idea — is all that 
is necessary? It is insistent and urgent about the necessity; is 
that insistence and urgency merely for a mere ocmcept; or is 
it for a real, existing cause? It is only the logical necessity that 
can give us any answer at all in the matter. What is its testimony? 
Will Kant insist that its answer is, that a mere concept is the 
cause of the universe, and thus stultify all knowledge; or will 
it be that it is the object which the concept represents that is 
the cause of all things? Does it tell us that a mere "regulative 
principle" is, in a word, the cause of the universe? Yet with all 
its absurdity, this is precisely where Kant's regulative principle 
would land us. Reason, common sense, assures us that it is not 
the mere idea, but the object which the idea represents which is 
required as the cause of the universe. Nay, even for the systematic 
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unity whkh forms the burden of Kant's pleading tliroaghout, the 
mere ccmcept is insufSdent. What reason demands throughout, 
both for the necessary cause of all things and for the systematic 
unity of all its own philosophic findings, is not the mere idea which 
is absolutely worthless, but the object behind the idea, the reality 
which the idea represents. This can be the only possible answer 
dut this logical necessity can give; and this logical necessity is the 
otdy competent witness in the case. No sane mind that grasped 
the situation fully could possibly give any other answer, and all the 
Tsqwrings of Kant are just so much resounding brass and so many 
tinkling cymbals. Yet this phase of the question does not seem 
to have dawned upon Kant at all. But all the same, the testimony 
of the only witness, nay the witness without which we would not 
have the problem at all, is, that it is not the idea that is con- 
ceived as the cause of all things; it is the object back of the idea. 
The idea can do nothing but appease the cravings of reason for 
systematic truth; but this systematic unity demands a real necessary 
being as the cause of all tilings. All the childishness and puerility 
of Kant is Uown to pieces, like a 80i4>4>ubble, by the very question: 
What is the testimony of this logical necessity? That testimony 
decides the whde question. The idea would be barren without 
the object of the idea in operation. It is not the idea that is 
absdutdy necessary; it is the reality corresponding to the idea. 
It is the Being— not the coacq>t of it— that is absolutely necessary — 
the necessary being. It is not the mere idea of a necessary bdng 
that reason demands; it is die necessary being itsdf. This is so 
self-evident that no man will question it when attention is called 
to it. But Kant has so lost himself in vain speculation, that, like 
the aeronaut lost m the clouds, his sense of direction is completely 
gone, and he not only does not any longer seem to be able to 
determine north, south, east or west; but what is more, he loses all 
notion of aboveness or bdowness and cannot tdl whether he is 
sailing towards the zenith or the nadir. Indeed, on reading the 
vHld aberrations of Kant on the r^fulative principle, and pursuing 
his wild vagaries through the realm of met^ihysies, one begins to 
wonder whether, after all, philosophical speadations are of any 
value whatever, especially when we find otherwise sane men incapable 
of grasping the proUem to say nothing of the ai^fuments, and 
wildly ^>pbuding the wildest aberrations as die qumtessence of 
truth. And this is the weighty solution of the great question for 
whidi all the world had been waiting until Kant came!!! 

We have dwdt long on the Kantian delusion; but we have not 
exhausted one half its possibilities. We have dealt only with his 
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sophisms on the ontological proof for the existence of God. His 
argument against the cosmological and phjrsiotheological proofs are, 
if possible, still more sophistical ; and the fallacies are equally trans- 
parent. 

Simon Flimons. 
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THE POLISH PEASANT 
I 

ONE of the most interesting figures in the world today is the 
European peasant — that man of the soil, who, by the fortunes 
of the world war, has in half a dozen countries suddenly found 
himself rising to the stature of a living factor in the making of his- 
tory. And of all the peasants of Europe, Russian, Roumanian, Czech, 
Hungarian, Serbian, or what not, perhaps the most interesting is the 
peasant of Poland, because of the vital part he plays in the fortunes 
of the one country destined above all its neighbors, by reason of its 
peculiar geographical situation, to preserve the future peace of 
Europe. Vastly in a majority in the Polish population, and holding 
a dominating position in the Polish congress, the peasant of Poland 
is a man well worth our getting acquainted with. 

But he is interesting from more than merely the political view- 
point. Simply as a human being, he is, in fact, one of the most 
picturesque figures in the world today. "Good stock," the salt of 
the earth, with qualities like iron, he lives a rugged and wholesome 
life in his little wioska or village, a life which, despite the changes 
of time, still bears many marks of an ancient communal system, hold- 
ing his councils, electing his soltys and starostas, and realizing in 
his own small circle a rudimentary democracy such as his ancestors 
knew further back than history goes. He is a traditionalist to the 
marrow, the most conservative creature on earth, clinging to age-old 
customs and habits with the greatest tenacity; not very progressive, 
it is true ; hard and rather inflexible, if not intractable, in the modem 
movement of affairs, but sure, solid and dependable. As for his 
conservatism, it shows at every angle of his daily life. In no comer 
of the world, for example, have the inroads of fashion in dress made 
less headway than on the Polish countryside among the Polish peas- 
ants. The spinning-wheel and the loom still hold their place of honor 
in the cottage. Homespun is still the garb of solid respectability. 
Men's coats and women's skirts are cut as were those of their great- 
grandfathers and gn'eat-grandmothers for generations back. When 
they come into the cities they still wear unabashed the brightest and 
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best of this picturesque garb, though, alas, I must confess that in 
the case of the women I have seen its fine primitive beauty spoiled 
more than once by staggering experiments with French high heels I 

The peasant's cottage is small, either of frame, logs or brick, 
white-washed often, and usually with a thatched roof which is the 
owner's special pride. He may have a telephone or an electric light 
X^ire strung to his gable, but the thatch seems to stay. If, however, 
the roof be shingled, its long sloping surfaces are not left to fate 
unadorned, but are often painted with a design of conventional 
squares and angles, red or blue, which give an e£Fect of neat gaiety to 
what might otherwise be a drab spot on the landscape. High up 
alongside the door, or on the roof, or at the end of the cottage, under 
the gable, one will almost invariaUy see a cross either painted or 
made with the bricks set out in the desired crudform lines. Thus the 
Polish peasant puts a blessing on his little home, even while he is 
building it, embedding that blessing into the actual structure, as it 
were ; and at the same time he proclaims to all who pass that his is 
the house of a Christian. These are the definite intents of this typical 
Polish decoration. 

Such is the cottage of the plains, in the dooryard of which will 
be often seen in the early autumn months neat piles of peat fresh 
cut from the neighboring marshes and seasoning for winter use. In 
the mountain districts of the Tatry quite a distinct building pattern, 
entirely of wood, is found, now known among architects as the 
Zakopane style. The steep roofs of the Tatry cottage tell the story 
of heavy snows, while its wide eaves and galleries and colonnades 
are made for the torrential rains and the blazing sunlight of moun- 
tain regions. Whole villages are found in the Tatry hills built in 
this picturesque and airy fashim. 

The garden around the Polish peasant's cottage, plainsman or 
mountaineer, is bright with flowers. Flower-boxes often fill the 
windows. All the old friends we know at home bloom there in pro- 
fusion, lilacs, the sweet-smelling pink, the tall, lusty hollyhock, 
pansies, asters, roses galore, and invariably the sunflower, the seeds 
of which are in some districts a staple delicacy. 

When you enter the cottage of a Polish peasant you will encounter 
good manners that may astonish you. Your host, in the first place, 
will be sure to greet you with a hearty "May Jesus Christ be praised !" 
It is the greeting of the Polish countryman for a thousand years; 
to which you must answer, "For ever and for ever." This custom 
may surprise you at first ; but if by chance you should surprise him — 
if you are an old acquaintance, let us say, arriving unexpectedly — 
you will hear another exclamation, this time straight out of the Book: 
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"And the Word became!" It is not irreverence but sincerity and 
honest piety that speaks thus. As for the manners, everyone I know 
who has come in contact with the Polish peasant in his home has 
been impressed by the unconscious grace of his modest etiquette. 
I was continually opening my eyes at revelations of gentle breeding 
in the most unexpected places. The manners of the children, neither 
bashful nor forward, were a constant source of delight to us. 

The interior of the cottage, not well lighted, would be dark were 
it not for the white-washed walls. There is always one great central 
feature, the oven. This is built into the house, or rather the house 
is built around it ; a huge permanent affair, which not only bakes the 
family bread and cooks the family meals, but serves also as the single 
heating apparatus of the home, beds even being made, in the coldest 
seasm, on its broad stone flanks. After the oven the next thing tliat 
catches the visitor's eye is the "Holy Comer" — I know no other term 
to use — ^in which hangs a crucifix or a picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Madonna of Chenstohova. This is the family shrine, before 
which the rosary or other family prayers are recited. Often a minia- 
ture sanctuary lamp bums on the shelf under the crucifix or image ; 
there are blessed wax candles on either side ; many festoons of colored 
tissue paper cut into the most delicate lacelike pattems ; and fresh 
flowers, if it be the season, breathing the tribute of the fields to the 
peasant's holy of holies. Here also, or perhaps upon one of the 
rafters, if not over the door where you have entered, you will see 
the little duster of grain and flowers which has been blessed in the 
village diurch on Lady Day, and which is treasured the year around 
along with a spray of evergreen or palm given out at Mass on Palm 
Sunday. 

If there is a baby in the house — and there always is a baby in 
the peasant's house — ^you may see a cradle that you won't fot^et. A 
supple elm pole bends down from the rafters, with a strap or a heavy 
cord on the end of it The cradle is a basket tied to the cord. With 
what a gentle motion, rise and fall, it hushes the little one I It is as 
if a soft wind in the trees were rocking him. 

II 

The land, the countryside of Poland, is so intimately woven into 
the life and language of the people that even the names of months of 
the year are taken directly from the fidds. Thus April, "Kwieden," 
is "the flowering time" ; Lipca," July, is "the month of the blooming 
linden" ; August, "Sierpien," is "the sickle" ; September, "Wrzesien," 
"the heather"; November, "Listopad," "the falling leaves"; while 
"Pazdziemik," October, is "the month of the flax," the word signi- 
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lying the hull of fibre of the flax straw. If you happen into a peas- 
ant village at this season you will see a curious and a very ancient 
process going on, as the flax is threshed and drawn and worked into 
its eventual linen fabric "Bees" are held, peasant women going Irom 
house to house to help their neighbors, making much merriment and 
enjoying plenty of gossip and singing and dancing on the way. 

The flax is hauled in from the Add, either in the low narrow 
wicker-work carts, which Americans in Poland have christened 
"puppy baskets," or else by hand, usually by the women, to whom 
the entire ritual of the flax seems to more or less belong, and who take 
special pride in the ease and grace with which they can walk up the 
road with huge bundles poised on their heads, or with broad wooden 
yokes across their shoulders, a bundle or pail swinging from each 
end of the stick. The straw is first soaked, either in the village 
stream or in a big primitive vat hewn from the trunk of a tree; 
pounded and worked by a great pestle into the proper degree of soft- 
ness and pliability; then drawn and redrawn with a large wooden 
comb until it becomes fibrous and stringy. 

One often sees long strands of this fibre draped on the fences, 
where it is hung out to dry before it goes to the spinning wheel 
and the loom, to be woven into great bolts, which later must be care- 
fully washed and spread on the g^'ass to bleach. Seventy-five per 
cent, of the garb worn by the Polish peasants is homespun. 

Flax and the homespun linen of the countryside play an intimate 
part in the life of the Polish peasant. His days are woven into its 
fabric, from birth to death, from his swaddling clothes to his funeral 
sheet ; from the time that he runs knee deep through its blue flowery 
fields till he is wrapped in his shroud, not to speak of the good old- 
fashioned uses to which his wife puts it, making oil from its seed 
and poultices for his back. It enters into the Polish folk-lore, too, one 
of the peasants' favorite legends being the story of the coming to 
Poland of the first flax, the "treasure from Heaven." According to 
this legend the flax was planted in the beginning by the Madonna 
of Chenstohova to befriend a motherless peasant girl who was in 
distress over her parents' illness and the ruin of their crops. "Worry 
no more, my daughter," said the Queen. "I shall send you a treas- 
ure from Heaven. Tomorrow, when the sun rises you shall find new 
flowers in your garden, smiling up at you with eyes blue as the sky. 
Pluck them and they shall serve you well." 

So it befell, as the l^end goes; and the bewildered girl obeyed, 
though she did not know what to do with the flax after it was 
plucked. But the Madonna came in the night, attended by troops of 
angels, who set up a workshop in the poor cottage, and taught the 
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child how to work the flax and spin and weave it. "And when 
morning came Hela held in her hands the first piece of linen in all 
Poland. And she made a shirt of it for her father, and at once he 
was cured. And from that day there has been linen in Polska, and 
tiiat is why the flax is a holy flower. How could it be else? Was 
not the Lord Christ Himself wrapped in it both at His birth and at 
His burial?" 

Reymont, the most famous of living Polish novelists, whose analysis 
of Polish character is so keen that the German authorities, during 
their occupation of the country, ordered his writings read by all the 
Prussian military ofiidals, writes at his best when he deals with the 
Polish peasant. There is one page in his novel, "The Comedienne," 
whidi sums up in a few sentences the whole life of the peasant. 
"Imagine for a moment the fields," he writes, "green in springtime, 
gdden in summer, russet-grey and mournful in winter. Now behold 
the peasant as he is, from his birth until his death — the average 
normal peasant." And he goes on: 

"The peasant boy is like a wild, unbridled colt, like the irresistible 
urge of the spring. In the prime of his manhood he is like the 
summer, a physical potentate, hard as the earth, baked by the July 
sun, gr^ as his fallows and pastures, slow as the ripening of the 
grain. Autumn corresponds entirely to the old age of the peasant — 
that desperate, ugly old age, with its bleared eyes and earthly com- 
plexion, like the ground beneath the plough. It lacks strength, and 
goes about in tattered garments like the earth that has been reft 
of the bulk of its fruit, with only a few dried and yellow stalks stick- 
ing out here and there in the potato fields ; the peasant is already 
slowly returning to the earth whence he sprung, the earth which itself 
becomes dumb and silent after the harvest and lies there in the 
pale autumn sunlight, quiet, passive and drowsy. . . Afterward 
ccrnies winter; the peasant in his white coffin, in his new boots and 
dean shirt, lies down to rest in that earth which has, like him, 
arrayed itself in a white shroud of mist and has fallen to sleep — ^that 
earth whose life he was a part of, which he unconsciously loved, and 
t(^[ether with which he dies, as cold and hard as those ice-covered 
furrows that nourished him." 

in 

I never shall forget the first time I visited the Polish village of 
Lowich. It was Sunday, and when we arrived Mass was being cele- 
brated in the old Abb^ Church. The place was packed, with the 
congregation overflowing at all the doors. A young peasant mother, 
in brown and orange stripes, knelt the main entrance with her 
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little three-year-old girl, the child dressed in an exact duplicate of 
her own gay garb, even to a wee kerchief folded on her baby breast. 
But oh, how sleepy and noddy she was in her warm Sunday gown ! 
. . , One or two young fellows, in top boots and long, black 
much-befrogged and braided coats, loitered by the iron gate. They 
carried their flat beribboned hats in their hands, and knelt when the 
G)nsecration bell rang. 

Within, in the dim light of the lai^e church, we could see nothing 
but a great irr^^ular floor of color, a mass of kneeling people clad 
in such rainbow hues, such kerchiefs and cloaks and shawls and 
skirts as I had never seen before, not even in the Warsaw ballet. 
And then a hymn began ; and it grew and grew till the whole church 
echoed with it, and the kneeling mother by the door and the loiterers 
by the gate joined in. The little one, her eyes still dewy with sleep, 
awoke, but she stayed very still. The hymn went on, sad, minor- 
chorded and chant-like and very long. . . 

The scene brought back memories of Chenstohova, that chief of 
all the shrines of Poland, where as many as eighty thousand pilgrims 
have gathered at one time to kneel and pray for their country. It is 
an historic spot, the scene of the famous defense of the monks of 
Yasna Gora against a Swedish invasion in the seventeenth century, 
and also the shrine of the celebrated "Black Mladonna," an ancient 
painting on wood, so called because of the discoloration with which 
age has darkened it. According to tradition, this picture was painted 
by St. Luke the Apostle. It is deeply venerated by all Poles. I have 
seen thousands of peasant pilgrims kneeling before it, their packs on 
their backs, their bright garb dusty with travel over many miles on 
foot. I have heard thousands singii^ at the altar of Chenstohova, 
their faces and their voices lifted in rapture as the curtain was slowly 
raised from the sacred pic^re, while the organ pealed, and bugles 
high in the galleries above the shrine blew a thrilling aria of praise. 

When the hymn was finished at Lowich that Sunday morning and 
the congr^tion began to pour out of the church, the sadness of the 
peasants' chant was quickly forgotten in the gay picture they made. 
Such a massing and movement of color it is impossible to describe. 
I had seen touches of it before at the Diet in Warsaw, or when an 
occasional peasant appeared in the city streets, or a little group crossed 
the open fields near the roads where we happened to travel. But 
here there were hundreds of them, crowding through the big church- 
yard gates, streaming into the wide street and the square beyond, all 
clad in their famous rainbow wool, a great animated Uur of color, 
rich and bright and gay, lik an illuminated page f rom_a story-book 
come suddenly to life. 
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The men's trousers, tucked into high boots, and the women's skirts, 
all were of the famous Lowich wool, broad striped, dyed mu<^ in 
canary yellow and orange, alternating with Macks and browns, violet 
and amaranth, rich chocolate hues, deep purples, green and rose and 
cream color. But yellow seemed to prevail, a yellow so radiant and 
luminous that I can liken it to nothing so mudi as to the hue of the 
California poppy. 

The men's vests were very gay, but their coats were more sober, 
black, long, and much befrogged and trimmed with braid. The 
women's fancy aprons and their cloaks, very full and gathered at the 
neck, were of a piece with their skirts ; and their skirts were so ample, 
one might think they were wearing hoops. Most of them wore high- 
laced boots, the laces of a color to match the dress ; a few wore tan 
top boots, cut like a cavalryman's. Many carried their cloaks on 
their arms, displaying linen bodices literally crusted with rich colored 
embroidery. Around their necks endless chains of coral or amber 
beads ; on their heads kerchiefs, tied close if they were matrons, worn 
loose if they were unmarried, with long braids reaching below their 
waists. When a Polish peasant girl marries, she cuts her hair and 
binds her brow with a tight kerchief of wifehood. But she dresses 
none the less prettily whether she shows her braids or not. And she 
clings to this gaiety of raiment even into old age ; she walks all her 
days in its rainbow hues. We saw scores of tots, some blue eyed and 
flaxen hair, some dark as gypsies, like dolls out of the Warsaw shops, 
clinging to their mothers or their grannies' skirts. The grannies, 
too, though wrinkled and g^^y, were dressed in the gayest of Sunday 
"rainbows." 

The hand of nature weaves a bright thread through the whole 
fabric of the Polish peasant's life. Flowers especially play an inti- 
mate part in his history — at his christening, at his betrothal, at his 
wedding. A christening in Poland is a joyous affair, while to wit- 
ness a Polish wedding is a privil^e not to be forgotten. If it be 
summer, bride and groom are wreathed with flowers. On the eve 
of betrothal her bridesmaids have crowned the bride-to-be with rose- 
mary, barberry blossoms, rue and the green leaves of the periwinkle ; 
but on the wedding day her crown is a much gayer one, of daisies, 
rosebuds, whatever flowers the season affords, built high like a coronet 
and tied with streamers of multi-colored ribbon worked in rich pat- 
terns of flowers and leaves, these ribbons themselves telling a gay 
story, since they are the traditional g^ft of Polish peasant beaux to 
their ladies ; a girl's collection of streamers on her wedding day repre- 
senting the extent of her popularity in maidenhood. There is dancing 
on the lawn, a feast spread out of doors; or else, if it be fall or 
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mnter, in the house, where the tables creak under their festive load. 
The cup of cheer brims for days before and after, to welcome any 
and every gfuest, friend or stranger, who happens along. The brides- 
maids sing ,' the older folks chat in the comers ; the dancing keeps 
up for hours, till the sod thunders or the floor of the cottage trembles 
under the gay stamp of boots. The wedding cake, which in the east- 
em border region is called "korowaju," has a very special significance, 
and must be first cut by the "match-makers," usually the god- 
parents of the bridal couple. After the wedding, when the bride first 
enters her new home, she is welcomed with the traditional gift of 
bread and salt, symbol of homely plenty ; and this is a custom equally 
honored among the gentry. 

Sometimes a Polish wedding lasts for days. I went to one one 
Saturday evening in the district of Lodz. We danced till six o'clock 
the next morning — there was no breaking away; left for Liskow; 
returned Monday night — and found the wedding still going on! 
But, elaborate as the affair was, the piice de resistance of the feast 
was truly a reminder of war times. Plain rabbit. There was fun 
and hospitality enough, however, to more than make up for all the 
fatted capons in Europe. 

Summer evenings the peasants often set their table out of doors, 
eating their simple fare in the shade of the family apple tree. Then 
they have music, of flute or fiddle, and they sing and chat till the 
frogs b^;in their nocturnal chant. The stork on the roof has 
already given the signal. The old Polish l^end says that what the 
frogs sing when bedtime comes and the stork, their daytime enemy, 
disappears in his nest, is a joyous refrain, "The stork is dead! the 
stork! the stork!" — ^first the frog^ chorus leader, then a duet; a 
quartette; finally a vociferous song in unison, "The stork is dead! 
Kro-ak ! Kro-ak ! Hurrah-h-h !" The peasant who told us this, having 
talked of the problems of his country and his kind, particularly of 
invading Bolsheviks and Germans, smiled dryly at the frogs and said, 
"But he isn't dead. He'll eat them again tomorrow, if they don't 
look out." Frc^, as it hs^pens, figure a good deal in Polish folk- 
lore and fairy tales, and give rise to many proverbs, such as the 
classic, "Frc^ in the pond know nothing of the sea." 

The peasant's work is hard and his hours are long. But if he and 
his kind are a quiet lot, not given to loquacity, they seem to be always 
ready to sing. In the fields they improvise songs as they go along, 
with tunes that are always melodious, and words that are either 
witty or sharp or very tender and sad. They set all their thoughts 
and feelings to improti:q>tu music. It was from long days listening 
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to peasant mdodies that Chopin drew much of the material embodied 
in his immortal compositions. 

The Polish peasants are a long-lived and prolific race, age into 
the nineties being common, and families always lai^e. They are 
vegetarians in spite of their heavy toil; yet what strength, what 
ruddy skin, what clear good-humored eyes ! The men are big framed 
fellows, often of almost giant stature, and strong as oxen. When 
they wpftax, as I have seen them on occasion, in the uniform of their 
military service, wearing the enormously tall caps of the Ulans, for 
instance, they are veritable giants. Powerful, broad-backed, with the 
stamp of the wind and sun on them, they are a hardy, sturdy people, 
women as well as men ; the women (as I have frequently seen them 
in wartime) doing the tasks not only of the men but of the beasts, 
drawing plough or wagon like horse or oxen. In the mountain 
districts I have seen men bearing a strange resemblance to our south- 
west Indians, almost bronze in coloring, high cheekboned and supple. 
Their costume, brightly trimmed with braid and buttons and beads, 
and their white wool close-fitting trousers cut to the shape of the 1^ 
and slit at the ankle, not unlike the buckskin breeches of the Indian, 
heightened the effect, which was completely topped off by the 
"dup^" or mountaineer'^ stick, the handle of which is practically 
a tomahawk. 

IV 

The peasant of Poland has a deep-seated respect for books and 
learning. He takes readily to schooling, and is already making the 
most of the new educational laws of the country, which are not by 
any means designed exclusively for the younger generation. Nimi- 
bers of men and women of middle age may be seen already attend- 
ing the evening classes opened in towns and villages, figures wiuch 
would be pathetic were it not for the admirable pluck they show 
studying their A B C's and tr3ring to learn to spell and write. Pupils 
of this kind are far from being ignorant, however, for their general 
knowledge of Polish history and geography is much greater than 
might be expected, thanks to the traditional teaching of the country- 
side, which usually has had its centre in the manor house. That the 
peasant's eagerness for learning is fruitful is evidenced in the fact 
that he has already shown his capacity in letters and art and affairs 
by giving some of the best-known men of the nation to public life. 
Witos, the prime minister of the Republic today, is a peasant. 

The whole subject of Polish art and architecture might be touched 
upon here, in rdation to the peasant, for it is an interesting fact 
that through all the centuries during which Polish culture developed. 
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inevitably shaped and moulded by France and Italy, the arts and 
crafts of the Polish peasant remain untouched by outside influence. 
While the formal architecture of Poland, for example, passed through 
the varying stages of Roman and Renaissance and Baroque, common 
to all European countries, the Polish peasant learned to build his 
house and his church in a style uniquely his own, designing its steep 
roofs with their sloping curves and wide eaves — like the careful top- 
ping-off of a grain stack — to shed the heavy snows and rains of his 
northern climate. In woodcraft and weaving, pottery and basket- 
work too, be and his women-folk made their own expressive way 
from aboriginal crudity to finished art, developing a mode of line and 
symbol unlike any other in the world, except it be, curiously enough, 
that of our south-western Indians, whose bright colors and stripes, 
at their best, often resemble the more primitive Polish peasant hand- 
craft. In this r^rd, it is interesting to note the strange fact that, 
in far off Europe, the peasant of the Polish plain, without any pos- 
sible foreign inspiration, invented the art of Batik supposed to have 
originated solely in Batavia : exactly the same process of designing 
and coloring with wax springing up ages ago in these two immensdy 
different lands. In Poland it began with the coloring and picturing 
of ^gs, at a time when Christianity, just introduced, appropriated 
the old Festival of Spring to the celebration of Easter: and this fact 
brings up another interesting detail of the history of the peasant 
and his art. It was due to the foresight of Italian and French mis- 
sionaries that the faith finally took root in the Polish soU, at a time 
when its introduction was being fiercely resented because the earlier 
German missicmaries had ruthlessly stripped the land of every sign 
and symbol of its heathen age, stamping the iron "verboten" of the 
Teuton on all the old customs and usages grown dear to the people 
from immemorial ages. The Italians, knowing better than that, fol- 
lowed the wise policy of the early Church in Rome. Instead of 
tearing down the old pagan structure of festival and folk-tore, they 
put a Christian blessing on it and preserved it with a new significance. 

Today it is f rcMn the peasant art of Poland, thus originating in the 
very soil and thus preserved, that the modem art of the country is 
drawing its strongest inspiration. One needs to see with his own 
eyes the rich and curious designing of Polish peasant furniture, 
wood-carving, leather-embossing, pottery, rug-weaving or embroid- 
ery, to realize what a fund of originality it furnishes to the artist 
of the new Poland; a glimpse, for example at the treasure-chest 
of a peasant bride — a treasure in itself of delicate carving and chas- 
ing and coloring, almost Oriental in the sumptuous intricacies of 
its deep-cut lines and figures. So also in the case of architecture: 
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the whole stoty of modem building design in Poland to-day draws 
its inspiration frMn peasant origin. And so also, as time goes on, 
the whole structure of the new Poland of modem times will draw 
much of its strength and stability from the peasant, the Christian 
God-fearing Catholic man of the soU. 
Minneapdis, Minnesota. Charles Phillips. 
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POETRY 

POETRY is both an imitative and an imaginative art. As a 
choice and condensed form of emotional speech, it possesses 
the reality which depends on its directly recalling our previous 
thoughts and feelings. But as a system of rhythmical and melodious 
effects — not indebted for their potency to their associated ideas 
alone— it appeals also to that mysterious power by which mere 
arrangements of sound can convey an emotion which no one could 
have predicted beforehand, and which no known laws can explain. 

In poetry man seems to identify himself with the power that has 
found its expression in the hierarchy of created things. The impulse 
of this creative power appears, again, to be twofold — ^towards per- 
fection at each stage of an ascent — and towards that ascent itself. 
Poetry has the same twofold impulse. In the ideal poem there must 
be perfect fusion of form and substance whidi is sometimes identi- 
fied with beauty and is one aspect of the beautiful; the ideal is, in 
this aspect, static. The ideal is dynamic also, because, as the poet's 
grasp of things deepens and widens, its expression in terms of beauty 
takes corresponding scope, increasing in dignity and splendor, or in 
freshness and radiance. There is thus a hierarchy of beauty in the 
works of man as in those of nature. Also, in poetry as in nature, 
though with a difference, beauty descends upon the work. 

One function of poetry is to express emotion, and there is much 
emotion that can only be satisfactorily expressed poetically. Take 
the emotion of love. It is not by chance that the lover begins to 
appreciate poetry, and sometimes to write it, or that the love poetry 
of the world is one of its most enduring possessions. 

Prose fails to express what is desired. And it is the same mth 
religion. A high religious emotion naturally approaches in its ex- 
pression to the poetical form, as can be seen, for example, in the 
Hebrew prophets. Again, it is not by chance that saints like St. 
Teresa or St. John of the Cross found that it was in poetry that they 
could come nearest to the expression of those high mystical aspira- 
tions for which, however, every mystic tells us no words can really 
be found. 

Poetry, and all art, is one of the ends of life ; not that every man 
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must be a poet or an artist, but that no mind is fully mind which does 
not respond aesthetically to the experience of life, does not feel the 
sense of value or prize any clear and intense exiM'ession of it. It is 
only when we begin to think, and to think perversely, that we ques- 
tion the value of poetry or any art. Primitive peoples practice the 
arts, without asking such questions about them, as they eat and drink. 
Yet the questions are worth asking, because they lead to precise 
statements of the value of art and turn what was only instinct into 
faith. While Peacock was saying that poetry was obsolete, the 
poets were enriching it with new intellectual material; Shelley, for 
instance, was making poetry out of concepts that (Mice had been the 
property only of philosophers. Poetry may become obsolete if it 
ceases to be poetry and becomes mere verse making; but, while it 
remains a living art, it makes discoveries like science, turning nov- 
elties of thought into novelties of art, digesting and transforming 
them for its own purpose. Browning, in his essay on Shelley, has 
a fine passage on this process of poetry, where he speaks of "thought 
and passion lavished by the poet on the else incompleted magni- 
ficence of the sunset, the else uninterpreted mystery of the lake." 

Good example in art itself will stir latent perceptions ; it may even 
hope to persuade a few who seemed to have no faculty for perceiv- 
ing at all; but, although it has been a common practice among poets 
to leave the making of their poetry at moments to expound the 
virtue of their art, it is to be feared that their counsels do not, even 
as often as their creating, bring the deaf to hearing. How rare it is 
to find a good listener! Watdi their faces, examine their eyes, and 
you will meet with no sign of attention, no eflfort to grasp what is 
being said to them. Most people we meet have preoccupied eyes. 
It is above all in children that we meet with that pure, direct look 
which goes out from them to the person or the thing they are 
endeavoring to understand. A man either understands the nature 
and significance of poetry by intuition, or he does not, and there is, 
truly, no middle state. If he has the instinct, circtunstance may have 
much to do with its development and discipline; most of us know 
of cases where an alert feeling for excellence has been paralyzed for 
years by bad teaching and ill-chosen nourishment, only to be regen- 
erated by what seemed to be mere accident. If hs has not the 
instinct, little chance as good example may have with him, the most 
courageous argument will have less. 

The spirit of man has two activities; the sesthetic or intuitive 
activity by which he gains perceptions, and the intellectual or scien- 
tific activity by which he makes concepts or judgment. Poetry is 
the expression in human language of our intuitions; prose is the 
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expression of our judgments. When a child says "Hark, bell !" he 
is exiH'essii^ an intuition, and, in a limited sense, he is making 
poetry as Gray was making poetry when he wrote "The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day." 

It is true that the limits of mekxly within which poetry works are 
very narrow. Between an exquisite and a worthless line there is no 
difference of sound in any way noticeable to an unintelligent ear. 
For the mere volume of soundr-the actual sonority of the passage — 
is a quite subordinate dement in the effect which is produced mainly 
by relations and sequences of vowels and consonants too varying 
and delicate to be reproducible by rule, although far more widely 
similar, among European languages at least, than is commonly per- 
ceived. But this limitation of the means employed, which may 
itself be an added source of pleasure from the sense which it may 
give of difficulty overcome, is by no means without analogies in 
other forms of art 

Poetry is something that cannot be defined; yet what profit and 
pleasure may accrue from our struggles for a definition ! The best 
of creative criticism is often nothing more than a joyful quest for 
soime Absolute or Alkahest of great poetry. 

The main pleasure or satisfaction derived from poetry by the 
man who hears or reads it is the enjoyment of a new and more 
perfect world. Of all the possible emotims, the strongest and most 
binding is felt when the poet's ccmsciousness of this world is tinged 
with man's universal longing for a world more perfect; for when 
the life which he creates is nearest to the life we must ourselves 
live, then the eternal contrast is most visible and most poignant. 

The idealist i^ilost^hy on which this conception of poetry is 
founded is here enlarged into idealism of another kind — ^that of the 
spirit of man, which must ever be making for itself a new and better 
world. Abstract value is exceedingly difiicult to express in poetry 
without a sort of barrenness — ^though occasionally imagination may 
enter in. 

The poet is a creature of moods in an extraordinary degree. His 
life is one of sudden reawakenings, unpremeditated responses to 
long silent voices; of discoveries by diance, and prospects that 
sparlde through unsuspected g^des. He is to be believed intensely, 
and frankly disbelieved in many of his expressions. He remarks 
as he points to a cloud that it has almost a camel's shape. We lode, 
and by the mass it has ! Almost without waiting for our agreement, 
he turns the doud into a weasel. It certainly is backed like a weasel. 
Or like a whale? Very like a whale. In truth, it is the habit of 
this strange being to let the shifting douds be what he plea«es, and 
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there is in him that power of mesmerizing which compels us to 
accept his blends of truths and fallacies. Himself, he is compelled 
to accept. Even in such a question as that of taste, or the faculty 
of selecting harmoniously, he is not his own master. This "man in 
love, ncwe knoweth where," to-morrow finds in those very materials 
which to-day so inevitably discarded themselves from his esemplastic 
impulse, the essence of a new imagination. In short, whatever the 
reflection communicated through the means of a poem, the gift of 
poetic genius enshrines it, and in its context it becomes truth. 

The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconsistent wind, awakens to transitory bright- 
ness, and the most glorious poetry that has ever been communicated 
to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the original conceptions 
of the poet 

A poet's verse can pierce no further than his inward vision. His 
own heart is all he has to feel with, his own faith to live for. But 
the impulse must come before it can be obeyed. Skill is something — 
a great deal ; imaginative intensity is everything. However high the 
cause and grave the issue, there is no need for a rigid solemnity, 
nor for too sedulous a reflectiveness. "In all heroic poetry the 
passionate mterest is in the thing itself, rather than in thoughts 
about it," and, above all, the importance of realizing that poetry 
should in^ire rather than teach; this last being, perhaps, the key 
to the work as a whole. 

Poetry is part of a universal tenden^ to beauty — a tendency in 
tfte humUer walks of creation almost universally realized. Beauty 
is paramount in the natural world; and man, as he contemj^ates it, 
experiences delight and aspiration. The beauty of a butterfly, for 
instance, is a miracle for which nothit^ in the nature of a butterfly 
accounts. Heaven's rainbow has descended upon a trivial insect's 
wings. More than aptitude, more than perfection of fitness, beauty 
is thus the reflection upon the creature of the spirit of the created 
world. It is completion in incompletion. The response to it of the 
perceiving soul is desire as well as delight. 

"Too much is made on occasion of the relationship between poetic 
utterance and the revealed truths of science," writes a Times critic. 
"The poet who would trace the history of htunanity from its most 
ancient beginnings need possess no proper knowledge of evolution. 
Setting before us a world made in a twinkling and peofded with 
men and women on the mstant, of like passions with ourselves, why 
should he not succeed? We have before us as we write the Blake- 
like illustrations of the Bible made by Isaac Taylor when Blake was 
still in his prime — ^the same which Rossetti eulogized. They bear in 
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their odd detail and large simplicity the weight of antiquity; they 
fascinate the mind into vast imaginings; and yet, they depend in no 
sense upon a literal fidelity. It is in their context that these mani- 
acal fowl which scream round the exposed body of Saul, in the gaze 
of the doud-ridden moon, are true. Ornithology knows them not. 
Thus with poetry; and nonetheless, while poetry at large is in 
agreement with matter of fact and of experience, so poetry in the 
individual, for all its variations and returns and derelictions, har- 
monizes into a definite attitude. It is tmjust to a poet that we 
should expect of him a fully examined and elucidated philosophy, 
for it is for him that the wind bloweth where it listeth; and yet his 
expression does in fine yield his criticism of life. In emotional 
quality, not in creed, lies the uniqueness of a poet." 

The mechanic has in him often something of the priest; the 
genius, something of the fool. And so it is in poetry. The abso- 
lute is relative; the realist has his romance; the poet of acceptance 
strikes his note of wistful wonder. We may make our distinctions 
between them as we do between fools and wise; but we have always 
to remember that in these fields, unlike the fields of science, distinc- 
tions cannot be classifications. For every poet is a spirit on whom 
all such prisoning bolts are barred in vain. 

Why should a poet trouble to write down and to publish his 
poetry? Because, says Sir Henry Newboh, of his desire for per- 
sonal relations, through the sympathy of his readers, with his 
fellow-men. Partly so, no doubt ; more, perhaps, because the greater 
the number of minds in which his creation finds a home, the more 
surely does it exist as a thing made. The poet will die, and with 
him, very likely before him, his own hold on his own creation. The 
thing that he has made will live on in other minds. The com- 
munication of it is only a part of the act of creation of the new and 
better world. 

But the poet's conception is not, of its nature, "naked," like the 
philosopher's — ^that is to say, it cannot be exiM-essed in general or 
abstract terms. It includes, from the start and in itself, all the 
circumstance in which it is expressed. There is no "naked truth" 
in Hamlet; try to separate Shakespeare's conception frwn the details 
in which it is expressed, the imperfections of Hamlet himself and 
the vices of the court, and nothing remains. Shakespeare did not 
temper his planetary music for mortal ears with any alloy of custom 
or habit; what Shelley calls the alloy is the music itself; and, in 
attempting to apologize for it, he misunderstands the process even 
of his own poetry. For he was fired by certain philosc^ic concepts, 
45 other poets are fired by actions or characters ; but tfiese cohcepts 
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were, in his own words, the instruments and materials of his poetry ; 
they were in themselves no more his planetary music than actual 
people or things were Shakespeare's planetary music. 

Poetry is the art of expressing an intuition in words, this intui- 
tion being in effect a spiritual expression of reality. Now, this sort 
of expressicm is not confined to a single clan ; it is the common activ- 
ity of man, sublimated in the case of the poet by die poet's natural 
gift of universal interpretation. In poetry a fabric of great extent 
and variety is produced through the working of a complex intuition, 
grasped and expressed by one single act of the siHrit. And the gen- 
eral public comes to the poet in quest of this interpretation, which 
will help it to a fuller realization of its own mind and soul. There- 
fore, while the artist works for the sake of his art alone, the public 
accepts him because his art, in process of self-expression, interprets 
also the public's own life, and finds a meaning for the hidden and 
secret impulses which distract it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the chief glory of English literature 
lies in poetry, it does not seem that the English are a poetical race. 
Few people read poetry, and probably fewer still regard it as of any 
practical value in the concerns of life. It is not a point that can be 
argued. Some have the passion for poetry, and find in it one of the 
greatest happinesses of their life ; others apparently are bom without 
the taste and can never acquire it 

A poet, too, is of no country, unless it be of that which lies "far 
beyond the stars," "over the hills and far away, where the unchang- 
ing meadows are." He, if any man, is the true cosmopolitan. A 
faithful patriot can be of any country. But since a poet is a man, 
and every man, whether he be Swiss or Roman, Rhinelander or 
Eskimo, is in some d^ee, and for good or indifferent reasons, the 
lover of his country ; so every poet is a patriot 

The poet is concerned with what he himself values, for that alone 
is what he can immediately express; but the philosopher is con- 
cerned, if with value at all, with what can be proved universally of 
value. Shelley does not try to prove the truth of his philosophic 
ideas ; they are to him only a means by which he expresses his value 
for that which he calls the Life of life, the Lamp of earth, and 
which is as real to him as men and women are to Shakespeare. And 
as Shakespeare must express his sense of the value of certain char- 
acters and actions by drawing them, so Shelley must express his 
sense of the vahie of this Life of life by drawing it, or her. The 
"living images" he uses are indeed living; and they are not an 
aU<qr, but the poem itself, the very representation, in the terms of 
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his art, of that Life of life which be mast draw for us because be 
values it, or her, so passionately. 

It is all very well to point out that one poet has more of one quality 
and another of another. But to suppose that you can sharply divide 
them into distinct classes, almost into sheep arid goats, is a delusion. 
You have no sooner said that there is one sort of poetry whose 
mental value consists in a distinct and logical enunciation of ideas, 
such as that of Lucretius and Wordsworth, and another sort, such 
as that of Shelley, whose mental value consists in the suggestive 
richness of passion or symbol latent in rhythm, than the symbolic 
rhythm of Lucretius, indeed of Wordsworth, to say nothing of the 
passion of either, or of Shelley's love of enunciating ideas, rush in 
to confute you. 

Criticism is not to be judged by the help it g^ves to artists. One 
might as well suppose that philosophy was to be judged by the help 
it gives to the Deity. The philosopher does not tell the Deity how 
He ought to have made the universe; nor do we read philosophy 
for the sake of the judgments at which philosophers arrive. We do 
not want to know Kant's opinion because he is Kant ; what interests 
us is the process by which he arrives at that opinion, and it is the 
process which convinces us that his opinion is rig^t, if we are 
convinced. 

Beauty is happiness, it is our chief delight, it satisfies. The morn- 
ing air, the robin's song, the panorama of the heavens, a flower or 
the petal of a flower — does not the soul answer to these things, do 
they not summon us, do they not promise fulfillment for the whole 
of the soul's demands? The beauty of the world brings rapture, and 
the rapture is a rapture of security. The river of poetry rises from 
the rock of assurance; the voice of man singing is the voice of 
man established, man at home. Witnessing sublime harmonies, the 
poet works without fear of any morrow; for to-morrow can but 
enlarge to-day's promises. 

The philosophic critic writes not as one who knows how to produce 
that which he criticizes better than he who has produced it, but as 
one who has experienced art ; and his own experience is really the 
subject matter of his criticism. If he if a i^ilosophic critic, he will 
know that his experience is itself necessarily unperfect. As some 
one has said, "We do not judge works of art; they judge us"; and 
the critic is to be judged by the manner in which he has experienced 
art, as the painter is to be judged by the manner in which he has 
experienced the visible worid. All the imperfections of his experi- 
ence will be betrayed in his critidan ; where he is insensitive, diere 
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he will fail, both as artist and as philosof^er ; and of this fact he 
must be constantly aware. 

Poetry cannot be written. Its life is in sound. Few things are 
harder for an Englishnian than to catch the metrical values of good 
French verse ; but hear it declaimed by a Frenchman of competent 
taste, and you find something new in a language which you have 
probably decreed to be unsuited for poetry. 

It has been said that the fault of the New Poetry is certainly not 
that it lacks life, but rather, principally, that it lacks beauty and 
spirituality. Life it has in abundance, the fierce, feverish life of a 
mind that has not yet established its relations with its environment, 
and is perpetually launching excursions into new territory, without 
consolidating the ground that it has won. The general atmosphere 
is that of a world in whidi there is no prevailing current of ideas, 
no pervading intellectual stimulus, and from which the natural 
refuge is found in the exaggeration of trivial inddients into some 
sort of symbolic relation of big movements, and in the acceptance 
of individual i^ims and wayward fancies in place of firm philo- 
sophic ideals. 

The truth is that poetry is like the soul of man, a thing of infinite 
faculty, variety and elusiveness, and will not be confined in any par- 
ticular pen or partition at the will of a classifying critic. The wise 
critic is he who studies poets as mse lovers of hunum nature stu(fy 
men and women ; not in order to decide that this is good and that 
bad, this a fool and that a genius, this a mere lawyer and that a 
mere priest or a mere mechanic; but to see what there is in each of 
fine quality, what each contributes to the infinitely various universe 
of humanity. 

Love is more than beauty, and the quality we observe in created 
things of a beauty that has descended upon them is deariy the gift 
of love. It is beoiuse beauty points us upwards to this halo of love 
that it satisfies tiie soul and assures it that the demands of love will 
be fulfilled. And since we know that in the life which death closes 
they are unfufilled, it is an irresistible inference that the soul 
survives. 

It is of sincere poetry like this that there is bom tiiat mood of 
exaltation which enables some to bear the most stunning k>s8, and 
helps them to see that there is more in these deaths than an occasion 
of personal sorrow, and the sadness at the sight of men cut off 
in their prime. Poetry helps us to see deeply into the true heart 
of things. In hours of sorrow many have found tiieir truest com- 
fort in poetry. Poetry, in short, becomes a subjecting of things to the 
mind, a testing of material interests in the searchlight of the spirit. 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 

ACCORDING to the law of England the utmost latitude is 
allowed the press in the discussion of all public affairs. A 
fair comment on any matter of public interest is no longer 
punishable in England as a crime or as a civil wrong, and the 
liberty of free discussion is the right of every British subject. The 
productions of pditical authors are rather encouraged and but seldom 
harshly treated by the English courts, which acknowle<^e the right 
of the people to discuss any grievances they may wish to complain 
of, as well as the right of a journalist to canvass and censure the 
acts and policy of the government, although this right is often 
abused by incorrect and unfair approval or censure of government 
measures. 

Without the salutary ordeal of tiie press in the restraint of 
tyranny and injustice, the laws and constitution of a state when 
reflecting the will of an arbitrary power would become a system of 
oppression which might well make the people exclaim with Shakes- 
peare, "We are steel to the very back, yet wrung with wrongs more 
than our backs can bear," while voiceless to resist or complain. 

There are, of course, proper safeguards against the abuse of this 
liberty enjoyed by the press. It is a misdemeanor to speak or write 
and publish anything incorrect or unjust which tends to bring into 
hatred or contempt the sovereign or his ministers, or the government 
and ccmstitution of the realm, or either House of Parliament, or the 
courts of justice, or to excite His Majesty's subjects to attempt the 
alteration of any matter in church or state otherwise than by consti- 
tutional means. A noteworthy inhibition of English law as r^^rds 
the press is that of anticipating the actions of criminal and civil 
judicial courts and endeavoring to influence such bodies by molding 
public opinion beforehand to the expectation of a certain course 
of action. 

The American Congress is empowered under the American con- 
stitution to protect the right of free speech and liberty of the press 
guaranteed by the federal and state constitutions. 

Both in England and in the United States anycme, although per- 
mitted to write and publish what he pleases, becomes liable to ptmish- 
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ment if he makes a bad use of this liberty in contravention of the 
law. If he unjusdy attacks a perscm by written or printed words, or 
if his writing is treasonable or contravenes any law against morality 
he commits an offense for which he may be tried upon information 
or indictment. Such limitations upon the press do not infringe, but 
r^;ulate its right to free expression, and preserve that right from 
an abuse by tiie few which is calculated to injure society and prove 
detrimental to the public welfare and which would bring it into well- 
deserved odium and contempt. 

This liberty of the press which exults in its freedom to deal as 
it pleases with every topic under the sun, subject to the few limita- 
tions thus imposed upon it for the sake of the most sacred rights 
of the individual and the welfare of the state, too often d^enerates 
into license. The secular newspaper frequently hastens to minister 
to all tastes, to all leanings and prejudices, beliefs and unbeliefs, and 
indeed its pages are generally filled with everything except the one 
thing most necessary — ^that which is lasting — appertainit^ to the 
spiritual welfare of man. Its imposing office, when built upon the 
foundation of passions and cravings which are purely ephemeral and 
prove or tend to prove mimetical to the real concern of man's 
redeemed and r^enerated soul (just as when s<»ne costly public 
building owes its ^lendor to politkal exigency rather than practical 
need), is no proof of real success. 

The exaltation of wordly success by word and photogp^ph is 
ministered to by the daily columns of the "yellow press" with unques- 
tioning existence that is most apt to pervert the judgment, especially 
of young and inexperienced readers as to what constitutes prc^^ress 
and success rightly considered. 

On account of the advantage which the secular paper, free to deal 
with an almost inexhaustible list of subjects, possesses over the more 
restrained publication, possessed of higher ideals and carrying them 
into practice — the Catholic newspaper, for instance — it can obtain 
and retain an influence, a sort of mesmerism over the minds of daily 
readers in a field of drculatim where a Catholic newspiq)er could 
not hope to have the slightest encouragement. 

Klilton, in his characteristically lofty and impressive style, pro- 
tested in his Areopagitica, "a speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing," against the orders issued by the Long Parliament, con- 
tinuing restrictions similar to those imposed against the press by 
the Star Chamber, and he designated that speech as a protest written 
"in order to deliver the press from the restraints with which it was 
encumbered ; that the power of determining what was true and what 
was false, what ought to be published and what suppressed might no 
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longer be entrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal individuals, who 
refused their sanction to any woric wluch contained views or senti- 
ments at all above the level of vulgar superstition." If Milton were 
living today he might indignantly protest against the great space given 
to f rivdous and mostly inane details of sport news in our dailies, the 
flashy theatrical advertisements, the prurient scandals and police 
reports, the craze for novelties and for publishing sensational news, 
most of which is presented in such a way that grossly exaggerated 
inferences are drawn by the readers. He might, if living today, pro- 
test in noble prose or verse against the liberty extended by a recent 
English court decision to a society in England, designated as the 
Secular Society, to assail with impunity the truths of Christianity and 
spread the doctrine that human conduct should be based upon natural 
Imowledge, and not upon supernatural belief, and that human wel- 
fare in this world is the proper end of all thought and action. The 
ground upon which the court based its decision was that of puMic 
policy, a fact which might be construed as an ironical condemnation 
of the excessive liberty of the press at the present day, even in Eng- 
land, where time and again its courts have asserted that Christianity 
in England is part of its common law. 

The habit of good reading must becc»ne a powerful aid in acquir- 
ing proper discrimination as to what is worth reading, and this is a 
cogent argument in favor of the Cathdic magazine and of the daily 
Catholic newspaper as a counter-influence against the secular news- 
paper's monopolizing sway. 

The financial difficulty of conducting a daily Catholic paper need 
not appaU us. Might not the daily Catholic newspaper attain par- 
tially at least the same success as the secular p^r attains by its 
frequen<7 of publication and correspondingly frequent visits to our 
households? It is not necessary that a Cathdic newspaper should 
wholly disassociate itself from the publication of matters not immedi- 
ately relevant to the Church, but which will ever remain of whole- 
some interest to the reader. 

When the present unstable world conditions are supplanted by true 
"normalcy" and there is a reconsideration of the question of what 
constitutes real value, the press, now laboring under sudt disad- 
vantages as circulation (the sine qua turn for its existence), must 
rearrange the curriculum of its subjects to the gain of good read- 
ing, and the Catholic press particulariy then will find itself under very 
propitious circumstances. 

It does not seem, however, that a consummation so devoutly desired 
as the general elevation of the secular press to higher standards by 
the proper use of its great liberty widi a due re^vd for the propor- 
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tioa of things, can be expected for some time to come. With Euro- 
pean diplomats playing' with fire and world conditicMis in a feverish 
state awaiting the cast of issues trembling in the balance, the greed 
for sensational news, even if it be a story of sin and shame, remains 
insatiate. Morbid i^petites must still be satisfied by the newspaper 
reporter ready to defend his occupation as scavenger for certain 
readers whose vulgar tastes he creates and whets, cm the plea that 
what he supplies them is news. To effect this purpose worth-while 
reading must be subordinated or even abandoned for space wanted 
to feature the sordid details of some sad stoty of misfortune, the 
miseraUe victims of which are exposed in lurid cdors to the public 
gaze regardless of their individual guiltlessness and of the added 
pain and misery caused to distressed parents and others whose hearts 
tenaciously cling to the accused by die sacred ties of natural affec- 
tions outraged by such callous indifference, the unlovely outgrowth 
of the worship for the great magician News. Always charity hopeth 
great things and well as believeth all things, and there is hope that 
in the r^neneration of world institutions and the fall of this idol, 
screening a multitude of sins, will come the true use of the power 
of the press in serving the spiritual and intellectual wants of the 
people. 

John E. Pagan. 
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IN NATURE'S REALM 



About the Sand- Wasp 



"And a bank for the wasp to live in." — John Keats. 
I HE sand-wasp exemplifies many virtues, but chiefly foresight, 
in that it not only makes a rocxny cradle for its offspring, but 



* provisions the cell as well. The proper pronoun, however, to 
use in this connection should indicate the feminine gender, since it 
is the female that possesses this streak of intelligence. 

Like all di|$;er-wasps, the species choosing to excavate cells in 
the earth as safe prisons for the young, are solitary in their habits. 
That is, each female takes care of her young, yet there is no family 
life whatever as in the social hornets and yellow-jackets. Her mate 
dies early, leaving her the entire work of bringing a new generaticMi 
into the world and insuring its safety to adulthood. To this she is 
fully equal. 

Digger-wasps are divided into several families, by entomologists, 
because of structural differences. Some species burrow into the 
ground, others in wood ; others use the ready-made cavities of reeds 
or straws, or construct a tube out of mud. But sand-wasp, consist- 
ing of many species, chooses to confide her offspring to Mother Earth. 
Nearly all have the habit of storing up living animals as food for the 
young, first stinging this provender into a comatose condition. Some 
provide grasshoppers, others crickets, others flies, spiders, cater- 
pillars, bees, beetles ; but a selection of food once made, each species 
continues to use the one originally chosen. 

"The nest-making habits, when carefully observed, will prove to 
be of absorbing interest," says Mr. Kellogg. "On the broad, salt 
marshes of the western shore of San Francisco Bay, near Stanford 
University, I have often watched an interesting species of wasp 
at work. This is one of the genus Ammophila, the thread-waisted 
sand-diggers. The marshes are nearly covered with a dense growth 
of a low, fleshy-leaved plant, the samphire or pickle-weed, but here 
and there are small, perfectly bare, level, sandy places, which shine 
white and sparkling in the sun because of a thin incrustation of 
salt In September these bare places are taken possession of by 
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many female Ammophilas, which make short, vertical nest-burrows 
all over the ground. 

"An Ammophila having chosen a site for its nest, bites out a small, 
circular piece of the salty crust, and with its strong jaws digs out, 
bit by bit, a little well. Each pellet dug out is carried away by 
the wasp, flying a foot or two from the mouth of the tunnel, and 
dr<q>ped. To emerge from the hole the wasp always backs upward 
out of it, and while dig^^ing keeps up a low, humming sotud. 

"After the tunnel is dug about three inches deep, she covers up 
the mouth with a bit of salt crust or little pebbles, and flies away. 
Some minutes later she comes back, carrying a limp inch-worm 
about an inch long, which she drags down into the nest Away 
she goes again, and soon returns with another inch-worm, repeating 
the process until from five to ten caterpillars have been stored in 
the tunnel. All these are alive, but each has been stung in one of 
its nerve-centers so that it is paralyzed. Finally, down she goes 
and lays a single egg, attaching it to one of the paralyzed cater- 
pillars. She then fills the tunnel with pellets of earth, carefully chew- 
ing up the larger pieces so as to make a close, well-packed filling. 
Lastly, she carefully smooths off the surface and puts a small, flat 
piece of salt crust on top, so that the site of the tunnel shall be 
as nearly indistinguishable as possible. 

"Ammophilas are common all over the country, and thfs nest-build- 
ing of various species has been watched by other observers. The use 
by an individual Ammophila of a small pebble, held in the jaws, as 
a tool to pound down and smooth off the earth has been twice re- 
corded, once in Wisconsin and once in Kansas. These are per- 
haps our only records of the use of a tool by an insect." 

The Kansas record, made by Professor S. W. Williston, of the 
State University, makes interesting reading: "When the excavation 
had been carried to the required depth, the wasp, after a survey of 
the premises, flying away, soon returned with a large pebble in 
its mandibles, which it carefully deposited within the opening; then 
standing over the entrance, with her four posterior feet she (I 
say she, for it was evident they were all females) rapidly and most 
amusingly scraped the dust with her two front feet, 'hand over hand', 
back beneath her, till she had filled the hole above the stone to 
the top. The operation so far was remarkaUe enough, but the next 
procedure was more so. When she had heaped up the dirt to her 
satisfaction, she again flew away and immediately returned with a 
smaller pebble, perhaps an eighth of an inch in diameter, and then 
standing more nearly erect, with the front feet folded beneath her, 
she pressed down the dust all over and about the opening, smoothing 
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off the surface and accompanying the action with a peculiar rasping 
sound. After all this was done, and she spent several minutes each 
time in thus stamping the earth so that only a keen eye could de- 
tect any abrasion of the surface, she laid aside the little pebble and 
flew away. 

"A few minutes later she returned carrying with difficulty a 
paralyzed, soft-bodied caterpillar, which was laid on the ground beside 
the concealed burrow. The latter was then quickly opened and the 
stone cap withdrawn and laid to one side, the caterpillar was dragged 
down the hole, and soon the wasp emerged to close the opening as 
carefully as before. Then she flew off in seardi of another victim. 
Returning with it, it was also carried to the bottom of the burrow ; 
and this little drama repeated until the wasp mother was satisfied 
that her young would be well fed until it was able to forage for 
itsdf . Then she closed the cell for the last time and went away." 

Another observer, Mr. Theodore Pergande, reported that while 
on a gravelly sXopt he noticed a female sand-wasp belonging to the 
genus Ammophila, flying about in a peculiar fashion. 

"Presendy it alighted, and ran briskly about in every direction with 
its head close to the ground and the abdomen elevated ; while its an- 
tennae were in constant agitation as if searching for something im- 
portant, though nothing in any way striking the eye could be seen 
on the bare sand which possiUy could have attracted its attention. 

"Suddenly it stopped at a certain spot, pressed the head close to 
the ground, and commenced beating the ground with its abdomen, 
producing at the same time an audiUe and quiet sharp sotmd simi- 
lar to bss, bss, bss, tapping with each sound the earth with its abdomen. 

"It continued diis performance ior some time, running or lying off 
a short distance twice or thrice during brief intervals. Finally it 
picked up with its jaws a small pebUe, carried it to the mysterious 
spot and deposited it on top, pressing the pebble down as much as 
possible to insure its remaining in position. Rtuming then again a 
distance away, it picked up another pebble and placed it close to the 
first (me; after a while a third was added. 

"No more pebUes of the desired size being near enough at hand, 
it ran some distance farther, when it came across a pebble which 
appeared to suit its purpose, took hold and lifted it, but unfortunately 
the shape of tiiis little stone was such that it slipped from its jaws. 
It tried again and again for quite awhile to obtain a good hold, 
though without success, when it left it in iqiparent disgust. Rtuming 
about after this failure for some time in search of a more suitable 
stone, but not finding what was wanted, she returned to her little 
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montunent of pebUes, and commenced to rearrange them and press 
thing was well done, she flew away, not to return. 

"I removed the little stones carefully, but could find nothing 
in the sand immediately beneath them. At a depth of three inches, 
however, was a large caterpillar, as fresh and bright as if it had been 
placed there a moment before. A small, slightly curved, <^lindrical 
egg was attached to the middle of the caterpillar's body. This was 
the egg of the Anunophila. For its protection, and that of the 
resulting larva, the mother instinct had taken the trouble of piling 
up the pebUes. Possibly she knew of some fly or other enemy which 
ccNild burrow through the sand to the larva, and placed the stones 
as an obstacle not to be removed." 

Mr. Weed describes a certain sand-wasp and her victim: "One 
hot August afternoon, while watching the wasps and bees about a 
small sand-bank thrown up by the spring torrent of a New England 
brook, my attention was attracted by a small, black wasp apparently 
digging promiscuously in the level sand. In a moment, however, she 
came to a concealed burrow, the mouth of which she cleared rapidly 
with her feet 

"Then she went to a place a couple of inches away, picked up a 
young grasshopper lying there in a comatose state, and dragged it 
down the hole, backing in herself and pulling her victim head first. 
She came out almost immediately and, facing away from the open- 
ing, bq;an scraping sand towards its mouth, using all her feet, more 
or less, but especially the hind ones. This was continued until the 
surface was perfectly smooth, with no indication of a burrow. The 
wa^ then turned around two or three times, going over the ground 
carefully to see, I supposed, that the work was well done and that 
no tdl-tale traces were left. Apparently satisfied on this point, she 
flew away at 2.35 P. M. 

"The wasp had been gcme but a moment when a little two-winged 
fly appeared upon the scene and ran about over the sand as if looking 
for something. It continued to move restlessly about for three or 
four minutes and then flew away. At 241 Mrs. Sand-wasp returned, 
carrying another cmnatose young grasshopper of a different species 
from the first She alighted with her burden about three inches from 
the concealed burrow, and dragged the victim a little nearer. Then 
she found the hole, dug out the opening, dragged the grasshopper 
down head first, came out immediatdy, covered the mouth of the 
burrow, and flew away, the whole operation occupying just one 
minute. 

"The next grasshc^per evidently proved harder to find, for the 
wasp did not return with it till 3.01, the little fly having come back 
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in the interim and spent some time in a fruitless examination of the 
r^on of Ae hole. When the wasp returned with her third victim, 
she placed it on the surface of the sand, found the opening, dug 
out Uie sand at its mouth, and dragged iht grasshopper down head 
first. I then put my coUecting-bottle over the hde, and three or 
four minutes later the wasp came out and was caught. 

"Digging the sand carefully away, I followed up the oblique bur- 
row, which was about three inches long, and ended two inches from 
the surface. At the bottom lay the three grasshoppers on their backs, 
each with its head toward the closed end of the burrow. On the neck 
of the mdidle one was a small, white, slightly curved, cylindrical tgg 
which the wasp had doubtless placed there during the last visit. 

"The grasshoppers were taken to the laboratory and placed in a 
glass tube, in the hc^ that the egg would hatch and the wasp larva 
be reared. But the conditions were not sufficiently natural, prob- 
ably because the atmosphere was too dry, and the grasshoppers grad- 
ually shriveled up. When first iM'ought in they were in a paralyzed 
condition, unable to walk or jiunp, although when touched they readily 
moved their legs and antemue." 

This habit of stinging the prey used to provision the nest so as 
to paralyze, not kiU it, is well adapted to assuring the larva nicely 
preserved food right at hand, sufficient to nourish it during its growth. 
But how did the wasp learn that a paralyzed grasshopper would not 
decay, and would be living, but helpless as long as the waspling would 
need food ? And how did she learn to sting her prey in just the right 
place to produce this paral}rsis ? The amazing expertness and accuracy 
displayed in plunging the sting into exactly those spots where injury 
will give rise to exactly the condition desired, the whole scheme 
of nest-building and provisioning for the sake of the young the mother 
will likely never know ; the fact that the offspring females will follow 
the same plans without ever seeing them carried out, has led to dis- 
cussions as to whether it is a high form of instinct or a reasoning 
process which guides the worker. 

The earlier opinion, of course, was that At insect is guided by 
inherited instinct incapable of any marked changes except through 
generations of slow adaptation. J. H. Fabre, the famous French 
scientist, was of that belief, and his two chapters dealing «nth the 
"Science of Instinct and the Ignorance of Instinct" are masterly 
studies. First, he pictures the routine of the nest-making, and the 
catching, paralyzing and storing of the living food by the solitary 
wasp, for its young. Then he shows the limitations of instinct 

"Nothing is impossiUe to instruct, however great be the difficulty," 
he says, and after this hig^ tribute to the wonderful inner guide Nature 
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has implanted in unreasoning animals, he goes on : "Nothing is diffi- 
cult to instinct so long as the action moves in the unchanging groove 
allotted to the animal, but, again, nothing is easy to instinct if the 
action deviates from it. The very insect which amazes us and 
alarms us by its high intelligence, will, a moment later, astonish us 
by its stupidity before some act extremely simple, but strange to its 
usual habits. The Sphex will offer an example." 

He then describes the burrow of this species of sand-wasp ; then 
goes on: "Now let us try scxne experiments to see how the insect 
behaves amid circumstances new to it." His four experiments 
are too long, fascinating reading though they be, to be given here, 
but they seem to prove his conclusion that "Nature has endowed 
her with only those faculties called for under ordinary circumstances 
by the interests of the larva, and these blind faculties, unmodified by 
experience, being sufficient for the preservation of the race, the 
animal cannot go farther. I end then as I began: instinct knows 
everything in the unchanging paths laid out for it ; beyond them it is 
entirely ignorant." 

But Mr. and Mrs. Feckham, of Wisconsin, who made extensive 
experiments with wasps, even those used by Fabre, believe their 
activities are guided sometimes by intelligence, — those conscious ac- 
tions more or less modified by experience coming under this order. 
For instance, Fabre took advantage of the moment when the wasp 
was out of sight in her den to remove her prey to a little distance, 
with the result that when she came up she brought her cricket to the 
same spot and left it as before, while she visited the interior of the 
nest ; Fabre repeated this experiment about forty times in succession 
with this one wasp and cricket, and always with the same result, draw- 
ing the conclusion that nothing less than the performance of a 
certain series of acts in a certain order would satisfy her impulse. She 
must place her prey just so close to the doorway; she must then 
descend and examine the nest, and after that must at once drag it 
down, any disturbance of this routine causing her to refuse to 
proceed. 

But the Peckhams found that seven times was enough to cause 
the sand-wasp to break over her rule and carry her prey into the nest 
without the preliminary investigation. "How shall this change in a 
long-established custom be explained except by saying that her reason 
led her to adapt herself to circumstances? She was enough of a 
conservative to prefer the old way, but was not such a slave to 
custom as to be unable to vary it." 

The nest made, stocked and sealed up, the egg develops in from 
one to three days into a footless maggot-like creature which feeds 
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upon the store provided for it, increasing rapidly in size, and enter- 
ing the pupal stage in hom three days to two weeks. In the cocoon 
it passes through its final metamorphosis, emerging as a perfect insect 
perhaps in two or three weeks, or, in many cases, after the winter 
months have passed and summer has come again. ProbaUy no soli- 
tary wasp lives through the winter, those that come out in the 
spring or summer perishing in the autumn. 

The great golden digger is a brilliant and powerful sand-wasp, of 
a rust-red color with a dense, golden down. It is common from 
Massachusetts south and is widely distributed. Mr. Packard de- 
scribes his observation of this insect at work : 

"In the last week of July, and during August and early in Sep- 
tember, we noticed nearly a dozen of these wasps busily engaged in 
digging their holes in a gravdly walk. In previous seasons they were 
more numerous, burrowing into grassy banks near the walk. The 
holes were four to six inches deep. In beginning its hole, the 
wasp dragged away with its teeth a stone one-half as large as itsdf 
to a distance of eight inches from die hole, while it pushed away others 
with its head. In beginning its burrow, it used its large and power- 
ful paws almost entirely, digging to the depth of an inch in five 
minutes, completing its hole in about half an hour. 

"After having inserted its head into Ae hole, where it loosened the 
earth with its jaws and threw it out of the hde with its jaws and 
fore 1^, it would retreat backward and push the dirt still farther 
back from the mouth of the cell widi its hind legs. In cases where 
the farther progress of the work was stopped by a stone too large 
for the wasp to remove or dig around, it would abandon it and bqjin 
a new hole. Just as soon as it reached the required depth the wasp 
flew a few feet to the adjoining bank and falling upon a grasshopper, 
stung and paralyzed it instantly, bore it to its nest, and was out 
of sight for a moment, and while in tfie bottom of its hole must 
have deposited its ^gs in its victim. Reappearii^, it began to 
draw the sand back into the hole, scratching it in quite briskly 
means of its spiny fore tarsi, while standing on its two hind pairs 
of legs. It thus threw in half an inch of dirt upon the grassho(q>er 
and then flew off. In this way one will make two or three such 
holes in an afternoon. The walk was hard and composed of coarse 
sea-gravel, and the rapidity with which the wasp worked her way in 
with tooth and nail was marvellous." 

The cicada-killer is another giant of the family, measuring one 
and a fourth inches in length. It is Mack, sometimes of a rusty 
color, and has the abdomen banded with yellow. It digs burrows in 
the earth, two feet or more in dq>th, and provisions each with a 
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dcada. "Many a dcada-song has been suddenly silenced because the 
singer was pounced upon and carried o£F alive, but helpless to be 
buried in the den of this fierce, handsome insect of prey," says Mr. 
Comstock. 

Dr. C. V. Riley has described the life history of this species, and 
her clever way of managing the large and powerful insect she makes 
her prey. For in the adult state the dog-day cicada, or harvest-fly, 
lives upon the branches of trees, where, during the hot summer day, 
the air vibrates with its noisy song. Pounced upon by a female 
wasp, and stung to paralization, it becomes a heavy burden to be 
transporfed to the neighboring bank in which the hollow cell has 
been prepared for its reception. 

"As the wasp is unable to fly upward with so heavy a burden, she 
sometimes — ^when in the preliminary struggle both wasp and cicada 
have tumUed to the ground — laboriously drags its up a tree, from 
whence to start her flight. It also often happens ^t the burrow 
is too far off to be reached at a single flight, so that the wasp may 
have to drag her heavy load up two or three trees before the desired 
spot is reached. 

"Her burrow is made in dry soil, and has at the end a spherical 
cell. In this the cicada is placed back downward. The wasp then 
deposits a long, white egg on the ventral side of the victim. In a 
few days the egg hatches into a larva that feeds upon the juicy 
tissues of the cicada, developing so rapidly that in about ten days 
it is full grown. It now spins a silken cocoon, within which it passes 
the winter without changing it to the pupa or dirysalis state. This 
transformation takes place the following spring, and shortly afterward 
the insect again changes to an adult cicada-killer, thtts completing 
the cycle of existence." 

Sometimes cicada-killer has several laterial cells in each burrow, 
with one or two cicadas in each and an egg in possession of die 
dungeon. 

The velvet ants are sand-wasps resemblii^r ants in the general 
form of the body; the males are winged and frequent flowers, the 
females are wingless, but can run very fast and are good stingers. The 
body is densely covered with hair, which gives the insect tfie appear- 
ance of being clothed in velvet ; the cdors are usually black and scar- 
let, arranged in rings about the body. The largest species abounds 
in Texas, where it is known as the cow-Idller, because of a popular 
superstition that its sting is very dangerous to live stock. 

Some species of vdvet-ants dig burrows in beaten paths and store 
diem with flies and other insects; others enter befe-hives and kill 
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and eat the rightful occupants; others live as guests or parasites in 
the nests of other wasps, or of bees, being fed or helping themselves 
to the general stores, according to their position. 

Another set of sand-wasps dig into the ground until some under- 
ground insect, usually the larva of some beetle, is found, which is 
stung and left with a wasp-egg upon it. The female makes no at- 
tempt to build a nest or to remove the prey from its position as 
found. The hatched wasp larva feeds upon the grub, but in such a 
way as not to kill it before its own development is complete. These 
insects occur in sunny, hot and sandy places, more than forty Ameri- 
can species being known. The most common one is a trifle over 
half an inch in length, is of a shining black, and deposits its eggs 
on the white grub of the June-beetle. 

The spider-wasps are mostly black or steely-blue with bluish or 
light-bronzy wings. They are slender in form, with long legs, and 
with a bunty look due to the short "stem" w^hich attaches the abdo-' 
men to the body. They are so called because diey provision their 
nests with spiders. One of these is the giant tarantula-hawk, com- 
mon in Gilifornia and the Southwest, which stores its burrows 
with this poisonous spider. Many a hard-fought battle do they have, 
a most sensational combat for a watcher to witness. "It does not 
always come off victor in these flights," says Mr. Kellogg, "or at least 
conquers the tarantula only at the expense of its own life. After 
one such long and fierce battle I found both fighters hors du combat, 
the tarantula paralyzed by the wasp's sting, but the wasp dying 
from the poisonous wounds made by the great fangs of the spider." 

It is not possible to mention the many kinds of sand-wasps, but 
one of them deserves special attention. This is the genus Bembex, 
with habits strikingly different from those of the tribe. For Bembex 
does not store up food for the larvae in advance, but during the 
larval life of her offspring the mother continues to catch flies and 
bring them to the covered nest, having each time to dig away the 
loose soil and to scrape it in again as she leaves the nest. 

Neither does she paralyze the two-wingtd flies upon which she 
preys, but kills them, by biting them on the back with her jaws. A 
cell about three inches deep is made in solid sand ; in this a dead fly 
is placed with an egg of the Bembex attached to it. When the egg 
hatches, the kirva feeds on the fly, and thereafter the mother brings 
freshly killed flies every day, seeking larger prey as the larva grows. 
When full grown, by which time the larva may have devoured eighty 
flies, it spins a cocoon of silk and sand, within which it changes to a 
pupa, then later to the adult wasp. Between the visits of the mother 
the entrance to the cell is usually covered with sand ; often a small 
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stone is placed over each opening as an additional safeguard against 
parasites or other enemies. 

Still another species prepares a cell and stores it with caterpillars, 
badly injured but not paralyzed. These lie at the bottom of the 
cell, and the egg of the wasp is suspended from a silken thread 
attached to the roof of the cell. Says the Danish entomdogist who 
discovered this odd device : "When the young grub is hatched it sus- 
pends itself to this thread by a silken sheath, in which it hangs, head 
downwards, over its victims. Does one of them struggle? Quick 
as lightning, it retreats up the sheath out of harm's way." 

As Mr. Sharp well says, the great variety in the habits of the 
various species, the extreme industry, skill, and self-denial displayed 
in carrying out their voluntary labors, render the solitary wasps one 
of the most instructive groups of the animal kingdcMn. "The indi- 
viduals of one generation only in rare cases see even the commence- 
ment of the life of the next ; the progeny for the benefit of which 
they labor with unsurpassable skill and industry being unknown to 
them. Were such a solicitude displayed by ourselves we should con- 
nect it with a high sense of duty, and poets and moralists would vie 
in its laudation. But having dubbed ourselves the higher animals, we 
ascribe the eagerness of the solitary wasp to an impulse or instinct, 
and we exterminate their numerous species from the face of the 
earth forever, without even seeking to make a prior acquaintance with 
them. Meanwhile our economists and moralists devote their voltmies 
to admiration of the progress of the civilization that effects this 
destruction and tolerates this n^ligence." 

Harriette WiLBtnu 
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PHASES OF THE PICTURESQUE 

IN A DARK corner of the Louvre Picture Gallery there hung, 
many years ago, a picture of a large Lombardic church front, 
with black and white marble colonnettes, twisted and untwisted, 
set in the receding planes of the high doorways. Steps go down 
to the sea, and the waves throw their foam almost on to the marble 
pavement of the narrow piazzetta. Storm clouds hang above; and 
a Turkish-robed figure, with his boat moored against the steps, 
walks pensively up and down. Whether the architectural part of 
this scene exists, or ever has existed, on some Dalmatian island, 
I know not. But the contrast of architecture and restless waves, 
the marble piazza, the dark clouds and meditative Turk; all make 
together such a suggestive combination of contrasts, that looking 
back through these thirty years, I still remember it as a first-rate 
example of the Picturesque. And what please is the "Picturesque" ? 
Ruskin says it is "Parasitic Sublimity." This is a strong phrase; 
but there is strength too beneath the grip. See this old woman 
who has set up her stall of vegetables between a buttress and the 
wondrous-carved portal of a mediaeval cathedral. There is some- 
thing indeed of the parasite about this old woman, encroaching to her 
own profit on the venerable Gothic pile; but there is nothing of 
the sublime about her, or her cabbages. Moreover, looking at 
the noble pile in itself, there is nothing noticeably sublime even 
here. Yet we are conscious of something sublime somewhere ; and 
I think we shall find it in the daring contrast. Those venerable 
walls rising so high to the glory of God seem only to rise all the 
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higher, while the rich carving of the portal looks all the nobler 
from its contrast with the ignoble parasitic cabbages below. 

See now this group of youthful beauty, laughing in the shade of 
a ruined temple. The sublime is not in the decay of a noble build- 
ing, nor yet in the grace and beauty of youth. But there is some- 
tfung suggestive of the sublime in the relationship between the two. 
Age, decay and ruin are not sublime in themselves, but only in their 
contrast with something else. It is only when the opposition, the 
disintegrating, the "parasitic" element enters on the scene, that 
beauty and strength become sublime. Now oMne back with me to 
that dark comer in the Louvre. There is perh^s something of the 
parasite in those foaming waves, and — ^perhaps, too, in the meditative 
Turk, who with his boat moored against the island steps, seems to 
have made a domicile of some sort in these Western isles, not per- 
haps so very far away. However, whether or not they be parasites, 
the architecture, the courage of man building thus in the very sea, 
planting his fine basilica in the midst of the waves ; the unwordliness 
of Christian worship building so lavishly in an island where it will 
never be seen — all this seems to suggest the sublime: this sudden 
contrast of sea and land. East and West, Christianity and Turk, 
architecture and waves — the parasitic element in the one evoking 
the sublime in the other. 

Now, to a certain point, I think Ruskin's aphorism does very well ; 
only, if we take the words too strictly, they carry us too far. "Para- 
sitic" is a strong, and an ugly word. Look at that old castle on a 
crag^ hill. It is not a ruin, yet picturesque it certainly is. Where 
does the parasitic element come in here ? Is it the rock pushing up 
into the walls of the old bastion ; or is the castle itself the parasite, 
fitting so gracefully into the slopes of the hill and sitting in triumph 
on its crest? Whether or not we need a parasite to call forth the 
sublime, we certainly need contrast and opposition of some kind. 
Man's art is always imposing limits to the encroachments of nature, 
while nature is ever laboring to disintegrate man himself and his 
work. But the picturesque, I think, requires something more than 
opposition and contrast. The opposing forces must play into one 
another's hand, draw out the courage, and by their very opposition 
set forth the virtues of their antagonist ; till finally, by compromise 
and mutual service, they combine into perfect unity of subject. See 
how gracefully that rock g^ows into the castle wall, and how naturally 
man's art g^ws out of the hill. The graceful combinatim of the 
contrasts — or, if you will, of the parasite and its victim — is as neces- 
sary to the picturesque as the contrasts themselves. If the contrasts 
call forth the sublime, the combination of them perfects and corn- 
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pletes the picturesque. If the contrasts dominate in one subject, their 
combination predominates in another. And in our castle on the hill, 
it is perhaps the happy combination of the contrasts, rather than the 
contrasts themselves, which most goes to make up the picturesque. 

Now the human figure is not, I think, an essential part of the 
picturesque. Yet if it does enter the picture it takes a prominent 
part in the contrasts and their combinations. Contrastmg under one 
aspect, it will — noblesse oblige — combine under another with the 
landscape or architectural setting. One thing, however, it will never 
do. It never admires or enjoys the scene of which itself forms a 
part. Nevertheless, it will take on the mood, and share, though 
unconsciously, in sympathy with the scene. See how that b^^ar's 
rags by their very contrast draw your attention to the rich sculpture 
of the doorway under which he sits. See how his sordid misery seems 
to emphasize the generosity of those who pkumed and carved that 
rich ornament to the glory of God; how his irreverent unconcern 
provokes your veneration for the sacredness of the place. Yet, in 
spite of all these contrasting — these parasitic — elements, the b^fgar 
and his rags combine with, enter into, and form part of the subject 
See how his impudent appeal to your Christian charity is perfectly 
in harmony with the sacred character of the place ; see how he rests 
on its steps, shelters under its shadow, and slnres in its stability and 
silence. 

I gave it as n^ opinion that man need not form an actual part 
in the subject-matter of the picturesque. Yet the human element 
must, I think, be suggested. If the picturesque demands the 
sublime, the sublime involves some relationship with man, his difi- 
culties, sorrows, struggles, consolations and triumphs. No solitary 
landscape can be picturesque without some trace of man. Yon hills 
in all their silent grandeur lay no daim to the picturesque. But now 
see that little path winding round and over the hilk, now turning 
aside to give place to a huge boulder, now descending a ravine, now 
crossing a stony torrent by a tiny bridge, now climbing up by the 
side of a rill. Here we have the picturesque— and why? Because 
the arduous element brings inanimate nature into relationship with 
man. See the contrast of man's footprints passing in patient triumph 
over the huge bulk of the hills. Yet see, too, the combining element ; 
how the little path identifies itself with the hills, traces their forma- 
tion, betrays tlwir material, emphasizes their grace and grandeur, and 
says so plainly, "See the beauty of the hills through which I climb." 
Yes indeed, tlM picturesque demands contrasts, disintegratit^, in fact, 
very often, "parasitic" contrasts; but in the end the contrasts must 
meet in compranise, combine together, and coalesce in unity of sub- 
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ject. From all I have now said, I ought not, I think, to be accused 
of presumption, if I propose a definition of the picturesque, feebler 
perhaps than the aphorism of Ruskin, yet capable of a more universal 
applicaticHi. The picturesque, I think, is a very perfect combination 
of contrasts, far removed in character from one another; so much 
so in fact, that one of the contrasts will often threaten the existence 
of the other; and this combination of contrasts must suggest the 
sublime. 

And now comes an important question. What about the reality 
of the picturesque ; is it merely subjective, or has it a real foundation 
in the thing itself ? True — ^what is picturesque to me in a strange 
country and a strange scene, quite apart from my picturesque tem- 
perament, is not picturesque to one accustomed to the sight. There 
are no contrasts to him, for the daily repetition of such scenes has 
blended the contrasts into the commonplace. There are, I believe, 
some traits of the picturesque entirely subjective — such as dress, 
which besides being graceful, apt and pleasing in itself, is picturesque 
to me because I am accustomed to seeing the same human form in 
another, and a very different garb. Only one of the contrasts is 
here present in concreto, the other exists subjectively in my mind. 
Another subjective element in the picturesque is, I think, some par- 
ticular fact of knowledge. The fact of these walls being beautifully 
colored with moss and weather-beaten stains is not alone responsible 
for their "parasitical sublimity." It is because I personally — perhaps 
through the guide book — ^know them to have stood there two thousand 
years, that they form a striking contrast in my mind with the short- 
spanned life of the human figures seated in silence beneath them. 
Why again does that Byzantine column and capital — quite apart from 
its own beauty — become so picturesque built into a Saracenic door- 
way? True — ^they vary and blend well together; but apart from 
that, it is only the subjective element, my knowledge of history — 
meagre perhaps though it be — ^which detects the contrasts, and sup- 
plies the connection between them. I have read perhaps of the 
parasitic encroachments of the Arab, Saracen and Moor on our 
Western shores ; of their gradual absorption into the native popula- 
tions ; and thus I am conscious, not only of harmony and variety in 
art, but also of the historical reality of the contrasts, and of their 
happy combination in such perfect architectural ornament. 

But there is another phase of the subjective picturesque. It is 
when the contrasts are perceived not simultaneously, but following 
one on the other. A scene becomes picturesque from its contrast 
with another just presented to the mind : such, for instance, as the 
impression you receive on reaching the quiet stillness of a remote 
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hamlet, after walking for some time through the silence of a forest ; 
or the deserted remains of an ancient city after leaving the thronged 
thoroughfares of an adjoining town; or again, when in your wan- 
derings through the streets of an old city, the busy life of the inhabi- 
tants suddenly ceases, and you find yourself imder the ancient gate- 
way of the great walls, looking out upon solitary hills of rock and 
grass. These I class among the subjective picturesque, because the 
second scene suggests the sublime only to him who has already wit- 
nessed the first. Now in these examples of what I would call the 
consecutive subjective picturesque, the contrasts between the two 
scenes are evident enough. But this is not the case with the com- 
bining element, which is often difficult enough to detect. Maybe it 
is mere age, solitude, or perhaps the mere strangeness common to 
both scenes. Sometimes indeed it is a sort of intellectual intuition. 
Without knowing the story, your suspicions, or perhaps your mere 
wonder and surprise will supply to the contrasts some kind of con- 
necting link. Some train of thought will suggest a reason without 
actually explaining the phenomenon. The sleepiness of the old-world 
hamlet is perhaps suggested by the very proximity of the big forest 
— ^it has been cut off from the rest of the busy world; some dire 
calamity in its history has cast a deep sleep over what was once a 
great and rich city, its people have migrated from the ruined streets, 
and built themselves a new city not many miles hence; — or again, 
the protecting walls of our citadel will perhaps explain the wild soli- 
tude of the hUls around. Brigandage and violence have to be reckoned 
with. There is no smiling landscape here, but savage grandeur in 
those lonely, treeless hills without the city walls. 

And what now about the reality of the picturesque? Is it all and 
always subjective? I think not. Doubtless those who know more 
will see more. There are degrees of perception in the sublime and 
the picturesque, as in everything else. Some will be satisfied with 
what jumps to the eyes, others from the same subject will penetrate 
deeper and ascend higher. Yet for all that, from its very popularity 
and universality, I think we may say, with all confidence, and without 
entangling ourselves in the question of the real and ideal, that there 
is a real fundamentum in re. 

And now I come to the point I wish specially to ut^e in this 
article. The material of the picturesque is always ready for repre- 
sentation of some kind in one or other of the arts. Nevertheless, its 
mere fitness as a subject for a picture does not make the picturesque. 
Though the connection is very dose between the picturesque and a 
picture, the picturesque does not in any way demand a picture, even 
of the mind's eye. And the reason is, tiiat the perception of the 
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picturesque is an intellectual, and not a mere sensitive operation. 
Doubtless it b^;ins to operate in the eyes, ears and imagination, tmt 
it does not rest there. To reach the sublime, it must ascend to the 
higher and intellectual powers of the soul. Hence the picturesque 
idea and its medium of expression are two distinct things. Though 
the medium requires the idea, the idea may be expressed in various 
mediums — color, form, words or music The picturesque then is 
not merely the subject-matter for a picture. It consists rather in the 
contrast of impressions which it makes upon the mind. It is for this 
reason that the picturesque impression is so often not simultaneous, 
but consecutive, as in poetry or music; impressions which evidently 
cannot be expressed in forms and colors. Thus it often happens that 
the mere mention of two contrasting traits, which, though they do 
not exclude one another, are not ordinarily found together in one 
individual — traits nMch imply some art, courage or difficulty in 
their blending — may often call up the picturesque: A soldier-poet, 
a youthful sage, a merchant prince — are terms which sug^iest at once 
a certain happy combination of omtrasts, in which there must be 
poetry in the soldiering, wisdom in young years, industry amidst mag- 
nificence, generosity in trade. I do not say that the terms of the 
contrast are intellectual ideas. They are concrete and sensible. What 
I wish to emphasize is that the connection, comparison and combina- 
tion of the contrasts is an intellectual operation. 

But more than this: the intensity of the picturesque is in pro- 
portion to the distance apart of the contrasts from one another, and 
to the difficulty and art of ccmibining and embracing them in one 
idea. Hence it is especially where religion, or some phase of 
rd^on, forms one of the terms of contrast, that we have a very 
intense form of the picturesque. Witness that strange romance that 
ever hangs over the rd^ous orders, and their courageous attempt 
at subjugating material life to a spiritual r%ime. One has only to 
mention the Monastic life, or the Knights of St. John, to evoke at 
once crowds of picturesque material. See that happy harmony of 
spiritual and eartfily contrasts which the Franciscan life succeeds so 
well in combining together ; poverty and books, ascetism and science, 
simplicity and travel, individuality of character with the common 
life: combinations without number of such contrasts that the world 
would hardly have dreamed possible had it not been witness to them ! 
Now all these ideas, though not pictureable, are truly picturesque in 
the intellectual order, since the operation of the intellectual pic- 
turesque — that which is conv^ed in words or mere thoughts — ^Is 
exactly the same in the last resort as the visual picturesque in a 
picture or real life ; for it is the intellect in both which perceives and 
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derives pleasure from its perception of what is sublime and pic- 
turesque. 

I am afraid the word "sublime" has figured rather frequently up 
to now in this article — ^and I am far from having finished with it yet. 
But as to what has gone before, I have perhaps taken for g^^ted 
what is in no way conformable to the fact. I have supposed that 
we all have the same conception as to the meaning of the word. Now 
I am going to give you my conception of what it does or ought to 
mean: The "sublime" is something pleasing to tiie higher, but 
repellent to the lower faculties of the soul ; something agreeable to 
contemplate, but difficult to embrace in action. From the very tiioms 
which encircle it, its perception is at first imperfect. We are con- 
scious of its presence, but when we think to locate it, it eludes us. 
It is, I think, always more or less hidden beneath its medium of 
expression. And yet, whether architecture, landscape, human beings, 
words, cdors or forms, this medium itself takes on somethii^ of the 
very idea it so mysteriously conceals. There is something about the 
casquet which b^rays the jewel within; so that half unconsciously 
we are led to suspect something gnat and beautiful. However, 
whether in art or real life, the veil is thin. The sublime, like the 
picturesque itself, is smnething popular ; it appeals to the crowd. Yet 
for all that, Uke the picturesque, it is not perceived at once in all 
its entirety. There are inner duunbers, and we penetrate one only by 
passing through tiie other. Now all this about the sublime is not 
to no purpose, as the reader will presently see. 

While the "sublime" has appeared so often, I have rarely so far 
mentioned the word "pleasure." Yet it is clear that pleasure — to the 
same degree perhaps as the sublime — ^will have an important part in 
the idea, emotion, or whatever else you like to call the phenomenon 
of the picturesque. This is clear enough. But what is that special 
kind of pleasure that marks off the picturesque pleasure from other 
pleasures of the aesthetic order? Now the foremost — and the one 
that seems to underlie whatever others there may be — is the conscious- 
ness, I think, that we are approaching the "sublime." One of the 
foremost pleasures indeed in the picturesque is that kind of awe 
and reverence we feel at being unexpectedly brought into contact with 
the far-off, whether in time or space ; that sense of mystery we fed 
in things unknown ; things of which, however, we know enoi^h to 
have our interest aroused, yet not enough to have our curiosity 
^>peased. We must know just enough about the thing to gauge 
somewhat the vast amount that lies mysteriously hidden from us. 
Thus is one of the common dements in tlw picturesque; and 
ibea, perhaps, comes the unaccustomed sig^ of foreign lands. 
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Then, I think, comes that reverence we all feel for the wide range 
of gifts and virtues in our ovim human nature; its wonderfully 
rejuvenating powers ;— and then, perhaps, that kindly law of nature's 
which we call "compensation." 

Let us take one of the most obviously, vulgarly — if you like — 
picturesque subjects : — Venetian beauties, poor, laughing and knitting 
in the dilapidated courtyard of an ancient palace. Here, as always 
in the picturesque, one of the contrasts will emphasize some trait of 
beauty, or by its very opposition, evoke and create a beauty in the 
other. See how the contrast of their poverty in these young women 
emphasizes their delicate and refined beauty; how their merriment 
unites so happily with their humble apparel that poverty seems to have 
lost its sting. We look aigain, and we feel a reverence for the pres- 
ent, in seeing it at such close quarters with a venerable past. The 
sadness of crumbling marble architecture even provokes, by its con- 
trast, our hope and confidence in the rejuvenating powers of our 
own human nature ; when we see this nature ever being renewed in 
all the freshness of youth. But again, here is a walled city on a high 
and rocky hill. See the strange contrast of the commonplace 
monotony of a little town's social life combined with the quiet 
unconscious courage of the folk, old as well as young, dwelling 
in heights of such inaccessible approach. See, too, how the peace and 
quiet of domestic life in those little houses, nestling within the forti- 
fied walls, contrasts so happily with the stem prospect— or even per- 
haps the mere memories— of siege and war; How you admire 
unconsciously the wide range of powers and resources and virtues 
in that same human nature in which you yourself share. 

And now we come to another, and a very frequent source of 
pleasure in the picturesque : that pleasure which consists in contem- 
plating the progress of decay in the world's beauty and strength. 
Ruskin seems to condemn this as an unhealthy phase of the pic- 
turesque. And perhaps to some extent he is right. There may 
indeed be a morbid pleasure in contemplating even the true pic- 
turesque, just as we may make a bad use of the noblest of things. 
What I refer to now is that pleasure in the parasitical element; the 
delight in pain, ruin, and decay. Now, from the very nature of the 
sublime, such as I conceive it — attractive to the nobler powers of 
the soul, repellent to the lower — ^it follows that there are two wa)rs 
of, or rather two motives in seeking it and admiring it. To contem- 
plate suffering from the mere pleasure and excitement of beholding 
suffering is, of course, immoral and cruel. But to seek it out and 
contemplate it for the sake of admiring and contemplating the 
virtues called forth by suffering— this is quite another thing. One 
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may perhaps take pleasure in watching a boxing match or a bull 
fight out of a delight in cruelty; or — out of a delight in admiring 
courage and heroism in the meeting of danger and pain. So in the 
picturesque, there may be an unhealthy, melancholic pleasure in 
beholding the havoc of a parasite. But the same objection may be 
made to any irregular admiration of a thing good enough in itself. 
It seems to me that this pathetic kind of pleasure we feel in behold- 
ing strength and beauty in decay is by no means unhealthy or misan- 
thropic, but only that natural consolation human nature experiences 
in finding companionship in misfortune and defeat. But more than 
this — there is the great Christian — and natural, too — ^law of com- 
pensation. We all have within us that innate conviction that all mere 
material prosperity and strength must some day give place to a 
higher and spiritual happiness, while the earthly must dissdve and 
vanish away. Those that mourn now will be comforted, patience and 
suffering will be compensated for, and the rich will be sent empty 
away. Hear the words of a mediaeval mystic on the pleasure in the 
pathetic in human life. "How it is I know not," says Hugh of St. 
Victor, referring to the Book of Ecclesiastes — ^the so-called book of 
the pessimists — ^"that these words should sound so sweetly in our 
ears whenever we hear them read. For behold, we are listening with 
pleasure to the narration of our misfortunes; and what indeed we 
love not, we yet love to hear dbout." 

While then we must admit with Raskin the possibility of an 
unhealthy, misplaced pleasure in the picturesque, I think to the ordi- 
nary Christian mind the danger is rare, and the pleasure perfectly 
wholesome, resting as it does on our innate perception of the eternal 
truths. But there is also a false — another phase of the subjective — 
picturesque, due here not to knowledge, but to ignorance. This is 
when there is sufficient knowledge of a subject to arouse curiosity, 
and suggest strong and pleasing contrasts, but not enough to connect 
them in a combination conformable to the facts. Hence we have the 
Protestant mediaeval novel, the impossible picturesque romance of 
Catholic and religious life; due to a very excusable mixture of sym- 
pathy and ignorance, on the part of those who see things from a 
distance too great to allow of a correct judgment of the facts ; yet 
from a distance which to them perhaps lends enchantment to the 
view. But there is a worse abuse of the picturesque than this. It 
is the corruptio optimi. That vulgar taste which delights in the con- 
trasts of good and bad. That combination, for instance, of a lofty 
and holy state with an unworthy and evil life. Here indeed we have 
all the elements of the picturesque, and something more besides; 
contrasts, their combination in unity of subject, the human element 
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in abundance, and even some kind of sublimity in the violence of the 
contrasts. Only one thing is wanting; and that is, that wholesome 
pleasure, the right moral sense which delights in the intellectual 
beauty of truth and goodness. This is the inunoral and corrupt, a 
mere travesty of the true picturesque — met with sometimes in the 
modem novel. 

And now I come to the final stage in this article. I. have dwelt 
much on the high mental and spiritual character of the picturesque. 
But there is more than this. Regard being had to the subject-matter, 
the pleasure derived from the perception of the picturesque will often 
be not merely of an intellectual, but of a spiritual-religious nature. 
While the external forms please and delight the eye, the sublime 
hidden beneath will, from the very nature of the subject-matter, 
assume a religious and supernatural character. In fact, the higher 
powers of tiie soul, enlightened by faith, have, I think, their own 
special material in the picturesque order, so that we may well say of 
the pleasure in the picturesque what St Augustine says of all attrac- 
tions in the material order: "Shall the body have her pleasures and 
the soul not also hers?" No indeed, I am sure the picturesque is 
something more than mere "parasitical sublimity." It is something 
more than the pathetic emotion called up by the presence of a para- 
site. It is a sublimity arising indeed from the opposition of con- 
trasts, yet from contrasts which finally combine in the most perfect 
unicm and harmony. Moreover, from the very nature of the super- 
natural order, it is in those things relating to God that we find the 
most powerful combinations of the most remote and disparate ele- 
ments ; matter and spirit, nature and grace, heaven and earth, eternity 
and time. There is at first some appearance of incongruity between 
the two, but soon they are fused into harmony; and it is in the 
process of this intellectual fashion that we are able to admire the 
relative qualities of each of the elements. The earthly element is 
contrasted to her advantage with the spiritual, because nearer and 
more tangible to us — ihe spiritual tritunphs because stronger and 
more enduring. Then ascending above the union of spirit and mat- 
ter and above that of nature and grace, we come to the far more 
perfect union, of the far more remote and disparate elements, the 
human and divine. One of the greatest delights of the doctors and 
saints has always been to dwell on this most perfect union of such 
mutually far-removed contrasts. Take the Divine Infancy, and 
contemplate its contrasts as Mary and Joseph must have done: the 
being so dose to what from your very nature is so infinitely far off ; 
the seeing with your eyes what has ever been hidden from the rest 
of the world; the touching, holding, and possessing as your own 
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that which heaven and earth cannot contain. These reflections we are 
perhaps so much accustcMned to that we may never have noticed the 
alternate play on contrast and contrast. And yet after all, what else 
are reflections of this kind but a picturesque presentment of the 
divine mysteries ? Of course, there are other methods of contemplat- 
ing them, but this method I call the picturesque. 

Not to delay further at the other mysteries of the Incarnation, let 
OS pause a moment at the central one of all ; the Crucifixion. Here 
indeed are strange contrasts, wonderfully combined: tiie intensest 
of suffering together with the h^>piness of the beatific vision. 
Love— divine love — is here doubtless the combining element of these 
apparently contradictory states; for love is both the cause and the 
consequence of suffering in this life, and also of beatitude in the next. 
Hence, the two desires of St. Francis when he beheld the crucified 
Ser^h: first, to experience in himself, as far as this was possible, 
the pain of our Lord's Passion ; and secondly, to feel something of the 
Divine love which prompted it. But one mystery there is, among 
the many others of the Incarnation, which I must not omit. What 
more delightful — ^what more popular — than the picturesque combina- 
tion of contrasts in Mary! — ^virginity and maternity, austerity and 
Sweetness, grace and nature, human and divine. In Mary, earth 
touches heaven, justice embraces peace, mercy has combined with 
truth, and truth springs up from the earth ; for the Lord has looked 
down benignly from heaven, and the earth in response has yielded 
its fruit. We can love human nature now because we see it inno- 
cent, and almost embrace the Divinity because we behold it so near ; 
we can feel at home with virginity, and prostrate in reverence before 
maternity. In Mary we can at the same time both touch heaven and 
admire the earth. The union is so perfect that we can embrace both 
together. Our happiness would seem to be complete. We no longer 
look at heaven from afar and the earth with disgust, for now they 
are united by the brieve of hope ; Mater Spei, Mater nostrae laetitiaet 

And now, not to leave my task unfinished, I must touch briefly on 
one more m)rstery — the mystery of the altar. Here also we have 
the same perfect combination of far-removed contrasts : the offering 
up of the lamb standing as it were slain ; slain yet still alive ; in its 
death bestowing life; itself slain, yet imparting a far more enduring 
life than that which It has Itself laid down ; though received as food, 
yet nourishing those who receive It with a higher life than what was 
already tfieir own ! Then — reserved in the tabernacle, see how this 
silent Victim imparts life and movement of the noblest kind to all 
around Him, especially to those faithful hearts who come to visit 
Him. Though motionless. He vivifies with the most intense life 
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those who approach Him. Though wearing the garment of a victim, 
He is Himself inebriated with the most intense happiness. Though 
waiting to be visited, none can approach without Himself drawing 
them. And shall we not add that those who worship Him under these 
species share, each in his degree, in these same various combinations 
of contrasts : the monotony of apparent inaction at one time before 
the Tabernacle, contrasting with the intensity of happiness at 
another; the generous intention of self-immolation united in the 
same person with the consciousness of receiving far more than they 
can ever give ; the sacrifice of long hours, tc^ether with a true esteem 
for the value of each moment of life! Doubtless, many of these 
examples of the spiritual picturesque which I have just suggested 
would lend themselves with difficulty to portrayal in a picture. Yet 
for all that, they are n<me the less, I think, truly picturesque ; since, 
though conveyed only in words or thought, their mode of conception 
is after the mode of the picturesque ; that is, they are an intellectual 
combination of contrasts, suggestive of the sublime. 

One word more and my task is finished. See the picturesqueness 
of the Church itself ; how she is ever, though unconsciously, drawing 
into her bosom so many souls led by their inborn love of the pic- 
turesque. Only see the combination of her contrasts : her beautiful 
ceremonies and her austere morality, her practical adaptability to 
circumstances and her inflexibility in principles, her impartial embrace 
of rich and poor, learned and ignorant, saints and sinners I See again 
the picturesque contrasts in her religious orders — ^not in the romantic 
middle-ages, but in the midst of our own prosaic age : work and con- 
templation, gaiety and gravity, poverty and magnificence, learning 
and simplicity — ^youth and wisdom ; and this last often enough from 
the very portal of the Convent. Look at that little maid of sixteen, 
braving the opposition of home and friends to enter Carmel. Whence 
comes such wisdom and resolve in so young a head ! See this young 
man of eighteen, disdaining the smiles of the world, to embrace a 
lonely life, cut off from all congenial society, to labor in the foreign 
missions. Here indeed is a wisdom in young years that conquers and 
puzzles the world ! But here my task finishes. If I have shown that 
the picturesque is a real, genuine, and healthy pleasure, arising from 
its connection with so much of what is sublime in human life, and 
reposing on the foundation of the eternal truths, I am satisfied as to 
the success of my first — and if I have at least suggested the very 
great probability of the same phenomenon penetrating into, beit^ 
transferred into, and, above all, popularizit^ the religious mysteries 
we ought to love so well, then I am also satisfied as to the success 
of the second part of my task. Thomas Campbell, O.S.B. 
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MULIER FORTIS 

MANY centuries ago the Wise Man asked : "Mulierem f ortem 
quis inveniet?" He gave an answer in the splendid type 
of wife and mother and mistress of a great household that he 
depicts so eloquently. It is a t3rpe which must often have found 
expression, in fuller or less measure, among the g^eat families of 
Israel ; but which waited for its highest manifestation in the Church 
of the New Covenant. We are familiar with one noble passage 
that describes it, through the Mass Cognovi, and it is almost impos- 
siWe to read it without such names as St. Elizabeth of Hungary, her 
holy namesake of Portugal, St. Frances of Rome and St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal springing to one's recollection. 

And the tradition of Valiant Women is undying in the Kingdom 
irho'e every flower of saintliness, each some special revelation of the 
power of grace, clothes with unnumbered forms of loveliness and 
splendour that Garden of the Lord. Not only the canonized and 
beautified ones, whom alone we have right to invoke as Sancti or 
Beati, share that tradition, but countless other souls whose names 
are in the book of life, saints already perfected or in the making, 
unknown among the Faithful on earth except to a few of their 
own generation. 

In the early days of the Second Spring, the revival of Catholic 
life in England, there are not a few such names that stand out, 
along with those of priests and laymen, as true apostles of the 
restored life and activity of the Church. Every critical period for 
religion, in any country, always seems provided with its mulieres 
fortes, who have a special work that could be done by no other 
hands. The middle of the last century in Great Britain was no 
exception. Such names as Lady Georgiana FuUerton, Mrs. Leslie 
of Edinburgh, Lady Herbert of Lea, and the Duchess of Bucdeuch 
will occur to all students of this particular period. And there is 
another name, not less in honour than any of these, to the bearer of 
which this volume is devoted.* The writer. Miss Cecil Kerr, eldest 

* Cecil, MaicbionesB of LoUiian. A Memoir. Edited by her granddaughter, 
Cedl Kerr. London: Sands & Co. (N.D). 
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daughter of Lord Ralph Kerr, modestly lays claim to be no more 
than editor of the reminiscences, and tells us that Lady G. Fullerton 
had intended, and actually beg^, to write her friend's bic^aphy, 
and that others have contributed. There is no doubt, however, that 
we owe to Miss Kerr many of the chapters and the whde arrange- 
ment of the volume. It is a brief yet complete sketch of the 
fife of one who was known, honoured, and beloved far beyond the 
lot of most, and who added to an intense capacity for the joie dt 
vivre an equally intense capacity for suffering. She was called to 
experience a large share of the one, and a burden of the other 
which would have crushed many a weaker soul. 

Cecil Chetwynd Talbot was the (uily daughter of John, II Earl 
Talbot. She was bom in 1808, at Ingestre Hall in Stiaffordshire, 
once the home of the Qifford Constables, an outstanding center 
of Catholic piety and place of reft^e for priests in the worst days 
of the persecutions. It had unfortunately passed out of Catholic 
hands ; the present owner, a really devout man and watchful parent, 
rq>resented the average Church of England tradition of those days. 
In character and piety he was far in advance of his time. He could 
not have admired the "use" of the pari^ church of Bliddng 
(where he died), which included delaying the opening of the service 
till the arrival of the "Hall party," however late, a profound reverence 
to them on the part of the congr^iation, and the handing of a glass 
of sherry to the parson when he got into the pulpit ! The old Faith 
of England was not so much disliked as simply ignored; to the 
average Anglican of George Ill's and his sons' reigns it scarcely 
existed. A really beautiful letter of Lord Talbot to his daughter 
on the eve of her marriage commends her to the Divine protecti<Mi 
and assures her that this will bring her through the storms of life 
to a safe haven of refuge. There was a meaning in his words of 
which the writer little dreamed. 

In 1831, Lady Cecil married the Marquess of Lothian and entered 
on ten years of unclouded wedded happiness. She threw herself 
heartily into the duties and interests of her Scottish home. New- 
battle Abbey lies in the midst of a charming cotmtry. The Cister- 
cian house was founded by St. David, and became one of the most 
notable monastic establishments in Scotland. At the apostasy of 
the sixteenth century it vras bestowed on Mark Kerr, a younger son 
of the house of Cessf ord, now represented by the Duke of Roxburgh. 
Mark was titular abbot, but though he may have been a cleric, he 
ivas certainly never a priest. His son was created Earl of Lothian, 
and the title and property passed into their present owners' hands 
by a marriage in the female line. 
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Lord Lothian died, universally esteemed and beloved, in 1841, 
leaving four sons and two daughters in his widow's charge. Her 
devoted care for their material, educational, and especially their 
religions welfare, and the business ability with which she managed 
the estates during the minority of her eldest son (who was now VIII 
Marques of Lothian) were alike remarkable. Ecclesiastically the 
position was a strange one, and would find few if any parallels 
today. The family were Anglicans, but it was considered well, 
by them and many others, to attend the Presbyterian service for 
the sake of example. This compromise could not long satisfy a 
thoughtful and devout mind like that of the Marchioness. She 
began to drive into Edinburgh to an Ai^lican service, attended the 
Duke of Bucdeuch's ne^hbouring chapel of St. Maty, and embarked 
on building a church at Jedbui^h, the border town from which Lord 
Lothian takes his second title. 

By this time the Oxford Movement was in full swing, and was 
attracting thousands of the best and most pious souls in the Estab- 
lished Church. Lord Henry Kerr (a clerical brother of the late 
Marquess)„Lady Lothian, herself, Mr. John Talbot, her brother and 
his wife, and Mr. Hope Scott of Abbotsford were among the most 
notaUe of the laity who ardently embraced the restored preaching 
of sacramental grace, the priesthood, church authority, and the 
communion of saints. Of course the presentation of these truths 
was in a reduced and often confused form, but it was a true 
revelation to those brought up in what a well-known clergyman 
called "the dry rot of the eighteenth century." The new church at 
Jedburgh was opened on August 15 (how many of those present 
knew the solemnity of the date?), 1844. A number of the Tractarian 
leaders were present, including Mr. Keble, Archdeacon R. I. Wilber- 
force, Mr. Dodsworth, and Dr. Hook of Leeds. The last of these, 
who was ritually but not doctrinally, in sympathy with the rest, 
had become a close friend of Lady Lothian's. She spent most 
of one Holy Week as his guest and records: "Mr. Hook ate no 
dinner, and we all ate as little as possible." Of all extraordinary 
observances, the communion was cdebrated in Leeds Parish Church, 
on Good Friday; and on Lady Lothian asking her host's advice 
as to taking part in the service he advised her to do so, because 
the ancient Fathers did not consider that receiving communion 
broke the fast! One respects the uninstructed piety of those days 
immensely, in spite of its confusion. It cerUinly did not lade 
austerity. 

About this time an Anglican school, on die public school lines, 
was opened for boys at Glenalmond, Perthshire. For some unex- 
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plained reason it was supposed to be extremely advanced in spite 
of the fact that Dr. Charles Wordsworth, a strong Protestant with 
perhaps a slight liking for a little ceremonial, was appointed first 
warden. Lady Lothian placed her two younger sons there; the 
yomig Marquess went to Eton and Oxford, and the second son 
entered the Royal Navy. 

In 1850 occurred the celebrated Gorham case. A clergyman, 
notoriously maintaining heresy on the doctrine of Holy Baptism, 
was presented to a Devonshire living by the Lord Chancellor. 
The Bishop of Exeter refused institution; the "Arches Court" of 
Canterbury sustained his lordship's action; but the Privy Council 
overruled both and Mr. Gorham took possession. Caesar was evi- 
dently master in the Anglican fold. The result was such an agitation 
as the Establishment had scarcely ever known. Meetings were 
held, denunciations hurled at the State tyranny, pamphlets rained, 
and — ^nothing was done to mend matters. The second great exodus 
from Anglicanism, six years after Dr. Newman had been the central 
figure of the first, took place in 185 1. Manning, Wilber force, Hope 
Scott, Allies, Dodsworth, were among the most illustrious converts. 
Lady Lothian was received into the Church at Farm Street, on 
June II, by Father Brownbill, and was followed shortly by Lord 
Henry Kerr, the Duchess of Bucdeuch, and Mr. (afterwards Mon- 
signor) Gilbert Talbot. 

A time of terrible anxiety and trouble now began for the Mar- 
chioness. The other guardians of the children, appointed under 
their father's will, deemed it their duty to remove them so far as 
possible from her influence. Patience and course had, however, 
their eventual reward. Neither of her elder sons, both of whom 
succeeded to the title, followed her into the Church, but young Lord 
Lothian was not uns)rmpathetic, and his brother Schomberg (though 
this does appear in the story) was probably still more appreciative 
of the rightness of her action. An eminent priest who knew him 
well told the writer that the late Lord Lothian was far from anti- 
Catholic in his convictions, and his furnishing of the crypt at New- 
battle as an advanced Anglican chapel pointed in the same direction. 

Lady Lothian's three remaining sons and both her daughters 
shared the happiness of their mother. The youngest, John, wras a 
boy of intense religious feeling, an anima naturaliter Catholica, and 
only his early death, at Ushaw College, hindered his realizing in 
the priestly vocation the supreme desire of his life. The eighth 
chapter of the memoir records the story, which reads like a page 
from the history of the Penal Days, and which I have heard from 
Lord Ralph's own lips, of the Marchioness's flight from Newbattle 
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in the eariy hours of the morning with her two sons. The drive 
through the darkness to Edinburgh, the interview with Bishop Gillis, 
then Vicar Apostdic of the Eastern District of Scotland, and the 
recq>ti<Mi of the two boys in the chapel of St. Margaret's Convent 
An Oxford tutor, a Mr. Me3rTick, had been appointed by the 
guardians with a view to keeping the sons safe in the Established 
fold, and on the night before this high adventure he and Lothian 
had sat together till long after midnight, suspecting that something 
was afoot. When the facts were known Lothian only burst out 
laughing, with the exclamation, which was certainly not one of 
distress: "By jove, they've done us!" but poor Meyrick returned 
to the banks of Isis a melancholy man, to meet the unending chaff of 
the University. 

The remaining son, the youngest but one, Walter, was a middy in 
the Royal Navy. He was, soon after this, on leave with his family 
in the south, and electrified them one morning by annotuicing diat 
he had just been received into the Church. There had been no 
time before his leave was iq> to give him the usual instruction, but 
the boy was so convinced that only thus ooidd he find his way into 
the one true Church of God, that his reception was not ddayed. 
A little later, when on his ship in Portsmouth harbour, a signal 
came frmn the shore directing the captain to send Lord Walter Kerr 
ashore in order to be confirmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But he explained that he had already received Confirmation. From 
whom ? it was asked. "The Bishop of Portsmouth," said the youi^ 
officer. Then there was consternation! But Lord Ralph told me 
that he believed his brother's commander and fellow-officers generally 
rather admired the boy's pluck than blamed his obedience to con- 
science. 

One of the greatest interests of Lady Lothian's life was now the 
building of St. David's Church, Dalkeith. Early in the nineteenth 
century there was not a Catholic resident in the small country town. 
Mass was restored, after a lapse of nearly three centuries, in the 
Mascxiic Hall, permission to use which was shortly afterwards with- 
drawn; then an attic over a baker's shop sheltered the faithful for 
a few years, until the present handsome church (the parish church 
for a good many years of the vrriter of this article) was <q)ened. 
Several parishes have been carved out of the wide district then under 
the pastoral care of the priest of St. David's; and yet within the 
present parochial limits there are two other churches r^^larly served 
from Dalkeith. The handful of three-quarters of a century ago has 
grown into a number of large congregations. Not many years after 
St. David's was built the parish was placed by the Bishop (not 
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an Archbishop until the restoration of the Hierarchy, in 1878) 
under the care of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Among the 
many personal recollections of the parish, the writer wotdd record 
with all gratitude and with reverent affection the names of Father 
Joseph Head, S.J., who entered the Society in 1858, was on the 
staff, and then for very many years rector of St. David's, and 
who still resides there in wonderful vigour; and Father Frederick 
Jerrard, S.J., kindest and most sympathetic of friends, who spent 
nearly twenty ytass in charge of the two outlying churches, and 
last year went to his reward. His memory is in benediction through- 
out the parish — a non-Catholic once said of him admiringly that he 
was "every man's man." 

The saintly foundress of the church and parish must rejoice indeed 
in the abundant fruit of her suffering and her self-sacrifice. I'ho 
extraordinary activity of her life was not confined to Scotland. 
She threw herself with unsparing zeal into the work of the Church 
in London. Religious houses, homes of charity, schools, the needs 
of Catholics abroad, all claimed and all received ungrudgingly her 
loving help. To her intense piety, simplicity, and straightforward- 
ness, she added not only remarkable practical capacity but a sense 
of humour that simply scintillates in her letters, and must have 
proved an untold help in trying times. 

In 1873, we find her on pilgrimage to Paray le Monial. It was 
the first organized devotion of the kind in England since the 
apostasy, and was assailed by a storm of abuse as idiotic as it was 
unmeasured. When the steamer the party had hired left the pier 
at Newhaven we are told of one old gentleman who stood at the 
end of the pier shaking his umbrella threateningly, and hurling 
denunciations on the pilgrims! The same year she was at Lourdes, 
Mormontier, and Mont St. Michel. Four years later she and Lady 
Herbert of Lea were asked to present an address of sympathy to 
the German Catholics then so bitterly persecuted under the Falck 
Laws, and gladly undertook a winter's journey to Munster for this 
purpose. 

No trait in this beautiful character was more marked than that 
of deep and loyal devotion to the Apostolic See. Her visits to the 
Eternal City were as frequent and as extended as her multifarious 
obligations and charities permitted. In 1877, Lady Lothian, against 
her own desires but at the clear call of duty, went to Rome as 
head of the pilgrimage organized in Great Britain to congratulate 
Pius IX on the golden jubilee of his Episcopate. The pilgrimage 
reached Rome on May 3, and ten days later its revered leader 
died, as she would have wished, in the capital of Christiandom. 
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The emotion showed by .-the •Roman people, as well as by the 
English colony and visitors, va&^most unprecedented in the case 
of a foreigner. Her beloved sbiir'RklQh, alone of her children, was 
beside her, and he brought her body/back to Scotland, where it 
now lies before the High Altar of St. DSyid's, a memorial brass in 
sanctuary floor bearing the following inseriptiga: 

"Cecil, Marchionessa di Lothian, hujus ecclesi^..FjDndatrix. Apud 
Dominum misericordia et copiosa apud Eum redot^Uo." 

As might be confidently expected, most of the 'faioil^ of such 
a mother became conspicuous for their devoted lives and'^fanir activ- 
ities on behalf of the Faith. Admiral of the Fleet, Lord )Valter 
Kerr, has been no less strenuous in his care for the spiritual interests 
of the sailors under his command than was Lord Ralph in the army 
on bdialf of his soldiers. The eldest daughter. Lady Cecil, became 
a Sacred Heart nun, and lived six years to be a pattern of Religious 
fervour; the younger, Lady Alice, married. Surrexerunt filU ejus 
€t beaiissimam praedicaverunt. 

The last chapter of this fascinating book is concerned with Lord 
Ralph, who inherited to a wonderful d^ee his mother's spirit — 
her intense realization of the unseen, her absolute simplicity, and, 
not least, her sense of fun and power of enjoyment. He was 
delicate in early life, and indeed never particularly robust, but at 
the age of twenty was able to enter the loth Hussars (Prince of 
Wales Own), and was in command of the regiment when the future 
King Edward VII paid his historic visit to India. In 1878, Lord 
Ralph married Lady Anne Howard ; his family life was that of an 
ideal Catholic home in its happiness and peace. For five years he was 
Inspector of Cavalry at York, and subsequently in command at the 
Cnrragh. When the time of his appointment expired, he felt unable, 
in consequence of his health, to accept further promotion, and retired 
with the rank of Major-General. Thenceforth he lived at Wood- 
bum, close to Dalkeith, and during these years the present writer 
had the undeserved privilege of seeing a good deal of one of the 
simplest and nd>lest of souls. To extend as he did the charming 
kindliness of his friendship to those who had no claim on him, 
but who revered and loved him far more than he knew, was part 
of his unselfish goodness. He was a great reader, and possessed 
a most retentive mind. To talk with him of books, of politics, and 
above all of the interests of the Cathdic Religion, was a delight. 
He could, of course, remember many events which to a much younger 
man were only history ; and his judgment was always that of a dear- 
headed straightforward soldier. At the banning of the war Lord 
Ralph and Lady Anne lost their younger son David, who fell in 
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action. "Heaven seems much more. homely now that David U 
there," his father was heard to sa^^,-.. '• 

It is told of Ralph, first . Ahbot' of Newbattle, that "he was 
continually occupied in X>ivinft meditation, for, from his youth, 
he loved his Creator with all Ids heart." The words were printed on 
the memorial card of this -other Ralph, and none could describe him 
better. In Sep^^be>, 1916, a long life of singular beauty and 
fruitful worir.ci^^ to its earthly end — ^to widen out, we cannot 
doubt, intQ-ii Ijfe yet more full and beautiful. 

The {itintuig of the volume, and the admirable portraits, add to 
its atti^ctibn. A misprint on page 9 makes Lady Lothian's brother's 
marriage take place half a century too late; and the Jubilee of 
Pius IX, in 1877, was of his Episcopate, not his priesthood, the 
glorious Pontiff having been consecrated in 1827, to the Archiepis- 
copal See of Spoleto. 

J. F. SCHOFIBLD. 
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NOTES OF A PILGRIM TO CASCIA 

HUMAN beings, like myself, who are endowed with impressible 
natures, and because of tlds sensitiveness live their lives vitally, 
going with great intensity from the gloomy depths of sorrow 
to the dizzy heights of joy, are sometimes confronted with the 
thought that this vivid sense of living is, perhaps, superficial rather 
than vital, and then follow mcKnents or periods of ag<mizing intro- 
spection and retrospection, endeavoring to prove one's stamina to 
oneself. 

Until my mother died, death had never before penetrated beyond 
the portals of my heart. I had always expected death's coming so 
near would leave me spiritually uplifted and that the spirit of the 
departed would be everywhere, like God. But the contrary was my 
experience. My spirit was cast down, trampled and crushed. My 
mother had departed and the calm body which was so like, and yet 
so unlike, my mother, amveyed no meaning to me. I was like one 
lost in a strange, dark place and was too blinded by tears to find 
my way. At leng^ I was persuaded to sit by my mother's body until 
I felt her spirit As I sat waiting, all of the past with which my 
mother had been connected reviewed itself before me. Experiences 
returned, like pictures seen dimly through a haze of half-remembrance 
— incidents that had seemed so vitally important at the time now 
appeared insignificant and difficult to remember. 

Then the horror of forgetting beat upon me, and I kept repeat- 
ing to myself, "Life is so full of change. Will I forget my mother? 
I know people who have seemingly forgotten their mothers ! I have 
forgotten many of the important events of my life and cannot recall 
names of persons, places and things, and situati<Mis, once of conse- 
quence, are like time-worn frescoes. Win I forget my mother?" 
And while my heart and brain spoke thus despairingly together, my 
mother came to me. How, I cannot tell, but suddenly I seemed to 
fed her love overwhelm me and I knew that she was with the 
Communion of Saints. I knelt by her bedside and said: "I will 
never forget you, and I will do something to make you happy. I 
cannot sing for you, for singing is so wrapped up in the ^;o and 
cannot be detached and offered as a memorial, but I will try and 
write something worthy of you." 

Yet in the months that fdlowed, I was denied the privily of 
writing anything for my mother. Every time I attempted to write. 
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my heart was so full that the words produced by my thoughts brought 
nothing but triteness, so I decided to buy a memorial and the most 
obvious thing to buy, was, naturally, something pertaining to St. 
Rita of Cascia, the Saint of the Impossible, who had been a source 
of joy and consolation to my mother in her last long decade of inval- 
idism. It was always a happy event if my sister or I could find a 
new medal, picture or statue of St. Rita, and this good saint lit 
many a dark and lonely hour for the invalid. 

On my travels I made inquiries everywhere as to the shrine of 
St. Rita, and usually fotmd inartistic painted plaster statues repre- 
senting the Saint of the Impossible as a young, girlish nun, and it 
must be remembered that her convent life did not b^n until she 
was about forty years of ^e. I was informed that a statue of 
St. Rita must have a black habit, so a statue was out of the question 
for me, as one done in colored marbles was beyond my means. 

I had begun negotiations for a bas relief in Caen stone, when one 
day in New York I was looking for an address in the East Twenties 
and lost my way. I stopped at an antique shop to inquire the direc- 
tion, when my g^ce fdl on a mosaic of St Rita, about two and 
a half feet square. The shopkeeper knew nothing of the subject nor 
of its history, except that it was very old and of Spanish origin. I 
purchased the mosaic and had it framed and presented to St. Mary 
of the Springs, near Columbus, Ohio, where my mother had been 
one of the first two graduates. 

On Sunday, December i, 1917, the second anniversary of my 
mother's death, after high mass in the chapel of St. Mary of the 
Springs, the priest, altar attendants, novices and nuns formed a 
procession, and singing, marched to the foot of the main staircase. 
The priest and his attendants advanced to the first landing, and the 
veil being removed frcxn the mosaic, the picture was blest and now 
a perpetual light is kept burning on a pedestal before it. 

A year or so later I was looking at some sconces in a Russian 
antique store in New York city, and was in the act of paying for 
them when I saw, in the midst of a helter-skelter array of second- 
hand brass, a brrnize statuette of a nun, kneeling at a prie dieu, a 
crucifix and wreath of roses lying on the open missal before her. 
"What is that?" I suddenly asked. "That is a book-end," replied 
the woman in charge. It was Saint Rita of Cascia, and, of course, 
there was no mate to be found. As it was not flat at the end, it 
could not, under any conditions, have served as a book-end. Under 
my breath I said, "St. Rita, I want the sconces ! But I can't leave 
you here in a Russian-Jewish shop with all this brass junk, and I 
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can't a£ford both you and the sconces I" I bought the statuette and 
the next day I was given the sconces. 

The finding of both the mosaic and the statuette left a deep impres- 
sion in my mind, and the desire to visit Casda burned constantly, 
though the purpose of the visit was not clear to me, but after seeing 
the convent and conditions existing there, I felt that I had been 
called to Cascia for a purpose. So, I have written the following in 
the manner in which I think the one to whose memory it is dedi- 
cated would have been interested in reading it, hoping, for her sake, 
that the devotion to the Saint of the Impossible may be spread and 
assistance rendered the Sisters of St. Rita. 



The Italian coast of the Mediterranean, or Riviera, forms a pat- 
tern of rock-bound scdlops, scooping out hundreds of little bays. 
A highway frequently skirts the outline of embroidery formed by 
these scollops, and occasionally a railway, endeavoring to be more 
direct, cuts under dozens of rocky cliffs. En route to Florence from 
Ventimiglia, just across the Italian border from France, the view 
between tunnels is ravishingly beautiful, with the Maritime Alps 
rising from a sea that takes on every varying shade of which warm 
blue is capable, but the temperature is a little too high for solid 
enjoyment. It reminds me of Gdifomia, though the Golden State 
has more variety and is better groomed. 

I am on my way to Gisda, wherever it may be. The first lap of 
my journey is a mere three hundred miles, but consumes thirty-one 
hours in the making, including a night at Genoa and an hour in 
Pisa. 

The approach to Genoa is replete with beauty and interest, in spite 
of the tunnels and all they convey by way of heat, dirt and stufi^ 
air. In summer, the beaches, often glaringly hot, are frequently 
crowded with bathers, indulging in apparent enjoyment and absolute 
abandon. The Mediterranean beaches are very pebbly and rough- 
shod, with few exceptions. I have just passed one beach with a 
large crescent expanse of white sand, but all the rest were carpeted 
widi small.lava stones and black volcanic sand. However, the bathers 
did not seem to be aware of any drawbacks, and lay, in evident ease, 
prone on the flinty looking tr<^hies of the ancient sea. 



Entering Pisa, the Leaning Tower is satisfactorily viewed from 
the train, but I went to have a dose-up view of it. The tower, 
cathedral, bapistry and cemetery are all in one big square, serene and 
quiet, at the edge of town, with nothing in the surroundings to mar 
die calm loveliness of the effect. At some angles die tower leans 
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startlingly, but I consoled myself with the thought that since it has 
leaned for a good many years, I need have no fear of its falling 
on me if I stood under it. At a nearby shop I bought a marble copy 
of the tower, about seven inches high, for eleven lire, or fifty-five 
cents, and some post-cards, too. Then I went back to the station 
and got the train for Florence. 



My sojourn in Florence lasted three days. Upon my arrival there 
I bought a large map of Umbria and located Cascia. Having thus 
settled my mind, I set out to verify my memory of earlier days spent 
in Florence. 

Sunday, my second day there, I visited six churches, the two out- 
standing places being Santa Maria Novella and the Church of the 
Annunciation. Santa Maria Novella is so calmly and gracefully old 
and is superb in its vastness. One crosses an empty expanse of over 
sixty yards, nearly two-thirds the length of the church, before the few 
pews are reached. These pews, scattered before the three main altars, 
seat not more than four or five hundred. There was much devotion 
among those attending mass. The attendant rang the bell for the 
Consecration but not for the "Domine non sum dignus." Here, as in 
all of the other churches, there were women without head coverings. 
I had never seen this ancient custom disr^rded in any country 
before. 

The Church of the Annunciation is frequented by the richest 
people in Florence. There is a large foyer between the porch and 
the doors of the church, where at least a thousand people can and 
do meet socially. The church has very few chairs and pews, and 
as all services are well attended, there is a restlessness and move- 
ment all the time. The altar of chief interest, of solid silver, is at 
the left of the main door. It is enclosed by a railing over five feet 
high on which are huddled votive candlesticks of silver, and above, 
from a canopy, hang over thirty silver lamps. 

In the morning, Florentine streets are vibrant with life. All the 
provision stores and barber shops are open and the women are out 
to do their daily housekeeping, and the men to get fussed up, for 
the Italian barbers know a thousand and one secret rites to perform 
on the willing victim. The two big market houses are scenes of 
vivacious activity, and the push-cart vendors furnish their share of 
diverting entertainment. Today, one strong looking youth, of 
erratic aspect, held forth passionately and loudly. He sounded like 
a Hyde Park socialist, but he was merely extolling the attributes of 
some very yellow and vividly pink soap. A shrill old man's treble 
rent the air behind me, and I turned, expecting to see a stiletto 
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engagement, but it was only an old graybeard, calmly seated behind 
his pushcart, telling the passersby what fine eyeglasses he had for 
sale. Ah! what temperament. 



The train from Florence was like a hot-room at a Turkish bath, 
with the difference that there was no cold shower and cocking room 
afterward. I almost failed to get out at the right place to change for 
Perugia, and only the kindness of an Italian gentleman in the next 
compartment saved me. Stations were not called, and two Italians, 
after conversing with remarkable vivacity for half an hour, went to 
sleep at the window comers, and I could not see the names of the 
stations. In my hurried exit I climbed all over them, but they neither 
woke nor stirred. After changing frmn the Roman express to a 
combination passenger-freight train, we ran along the shore of Lake 
Thrasyraene for about fifteen miles. The landscape there is exquisite, 
f <»- the lake district is irrigated and the green formed a welcome con- 
trast to the parched countenance of Tuscany. 



Perugia was seen a long while before it was reached — the train 
had to Mrind up the mountain to approach it. The arrival was dis- 
appointing, for the station is in the valley of the Tiber, below the 
dty. An electric car line goes from the station to the city on the 
hill, and the hotels have a private tram. I had to wait twenty minutes 
for another train to arrive, so I questioned the conciei^e about going 
to Cascia. He said a motor would cost four lire a kilometer, and as 
eight kilometers make but five miles, that seemed rather high. I 
suggested going in a sedan motorcycle, which would be cheaper. 
He had never heard of such a thing being done, but went to a tele- 
phone and found one for me at two lire a kilometer, and I am to 
start at 7 o'clock tomorrow morning. I can scarcely realize I am 
so near doing what I have so long desired. I hope Cascia won't be 
disappointing. If the country is anything like that surrotmding 
Perugia, it will be a trip well worth taking. 



For years I have wanted to travel by motorcycle. I have toured 
Europe and America in everything from a Ford to a Rolls-Royce, 
but have ever watched with envy the motorcTclists. A motorcycle is 
so aggressive, so diabolical and defiant. It should be prdiibited by 
law, but it isn't — and I am for it 

We started off, and how perilously close to nature I seemed in 
my bassinette — actually only about twelve inches from mother earth, 
and going at twenty, thirty, and forty miles an hour 1 I know now 
how a chicken feels when an automobile hoves in sight to fill its 
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pallid breast with indecision, for, at one point, two towering motor- 
busses set upon us at once. My heart was in my mouth as I threw 
up my hands to ward off the crash ! But they missed us and not a 
feather flew. At times, we seemed to rebound more than advance. 
Most of the way to Cascia, my "Fearless Friend" assumed that I 
was deaf and dumb, for he would only nod or shake his head at 
my questions. The noise was frightful! One moment we seemed 
to be a fleet of Zeppelins bombarding defenseless women and children 
and chickens, and the next moment we sounded like a bunch of 
giant fire-crackers shooting out of season. 

The scenery, withal, was almost overpowering in its loveliness. 
. . . Suddenly my chauffeur slowed down and pointing to a hill 
top which rose ahead with a soft mist or heat haze of summer over 
it, exclaimed with hushed tone: "Signor, Mont' Assisi!" 

There it was — truly awe inspiring. The discovery revealed to us 
that we were at least six miles off the road to Cascia, but I was never 
so thankful for a glide's error, and we rode right on into Assisi. We 
ascended a fascinating street, with English signs on hotels, and drew 
up at the Giotto. At this hotel I secured the services of a perky 
little page in uniform decorated with many brass buttons, whom I 
asked to direct me to the Franciscan Monastery. 

My g^ide at the monastery was a young man, of Polish parentage 
from near Boston. (He will be ordained and sent back to America 
next year.) Among the collection of personal souvenirs of Saint 
Francis which he showed me, is a fragment of a habit worn by the 
Saint. It is of neutral gray homespun quality and not of the brown 
or black that most painters have clothed him in. The order at present 
wears black, but I was told that in 1926 it will return to the original 
gray. While looking at the collection of relics, I told my fellow 
countryman that I liked to think that St. Francis and all the Saints 
were not very different from ourselves . . . the only difference 
between us and the Saints being that we have fleeting moments 
of saintliness and they were able to sustain that high elevation. My 
g^ide insisted that he had no moments of saintliness, but I told him 
I was quite sure he was mistaken, and I am sure he was, for he was 
very simple and sincere. 

I had completely forgotten my little buttons guide, but he waited 
patiently for me in the sun, and, perched on the cycle back of my 
"Fearless Fiend," took me to the tomb of Saint Qara and the 
Cathedral. St. Qara's body is encased in glass, in the crypt under 
the main altar of her own church. It is perfectly preserved, except- 
ing the nose, which has been artificially restored. The face and 
hands are as black as the wooden statue of the Notre Dame de Bom 
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Secour at Guingamp, Brittany. It appears so strangely artificial that 
it looks like a carving out of Flemish oak. 



The bells of Assisi were striking eleven-thirty as we started for 
Foligno, again en route to Cascia. We arrived there at twelve- 
thirty. The descent (for Foligno is in a valley) was through groves 
of ancient gnarled olive trees. A wide view of the Umbrian moun- 
tains, lovely and peaceful, would have been more appreciated but for 
the heat which was almost overpowering. At Foligno we stopped 
for lunch. 

By one-thirty we were ready to proceed to Cascia. We were — 
but our conveyance was not I For at the city gate, my chauffeur dis- 
covered that we were out of benzina, the Italian word for gasoline, 
and because, like all the shops in Italy, the local garage was indulging 
in its daily two-hour siesta, we were forced to wait nervously until 
two o'clock — nervously, because we were at the end of the National 
Highway (whidi we had followed from Assisi) and uncharted roads 
through mountains lay between us and arrival at Cascia this evening. 
I read again the prayer to St. Rita, and consoled myself with the 
thought that I was facing a beautiful ride, no matter where it ended. 



The side road out of Foligno may have been good in the time of 
Hannibal, B. C. 217, but at present it needs some slight attention. 
We bombarded many villages and scared hundreds of chickens. (I 
have great sympathy with chickens, dating from today, as heretofore 
I have looked upon them as silly birds with no connection of ideas. 
That was a haughty and plutocratic viewpoint, for it was formed 
by seeing only the topknots of the terror-stricken fowls from an easy 
seat in a high-powered automobile. From a motorcycle, one sees 
the chickens from the feet up, and from that ai^le there is some- 
thing decidedly human about themi) 

Strange to say, when we actually got into the mountains the roads 
were perfect The reason for it I cannot understand. Over at 
least fifty miles of ideal highway we didn't pass through more than 
five or six villages and saw only three or four small towns perched 
on the tops of neighboring hills. Most of the way, the road ran 
along palisades, on a sort of shelf cut out of the cliffs, like a narrow, 
white ribbon. But that made little difference, for there was no traffic 
to mention . . . only one motorbus and five animal-drawn carts 
during the afternoon. Of course, the beasts (whitest of white oxen 
and donkeys) were terrified on hearing and seeing us. Why not, 
with all of the horrible noise we made? We were real disturbers 
of the public peace 1 — and superb public peace it is in those parts I 
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The scenery was full of exquisite variety. We were miles from 
a railroad, in the heart of the Umbrian Appennines. The word wild 
might, in a way, describe the surroundings, though the term may be 
misleading to an American. The scenery was never rugged in the 
sense of the mountains in the United States — ^probably the White 
Mountains of New England come nearer akin to the Umbrian range, 
for nature in Italy, though sometimes stem, is always calm and 
never sav^e. It was a gypsy landscape in gitana costume, non- 
chalant, picturesque and almost defiant of usefulness and productivity. 
There would be long stretches of chalky palisades on one side of us 
and on the other, a well-made stone pan^t which kept us from 
sliding off into the deep valley or ravine srawning below frequent, 
sudden, sharp curves. A rushing mountain stream would some- 
times call to us from the depths of a deep canyrni, hidden by a line 
of poplars or small oak trees that skirted the edge of the road. 
Between these lines of trees was bracken and bro(»n, with a riot 
of wild flowers springing from everywhere, and frequently a whiff 
of delicious fragrance would be wafted to us as we hurried by, 
exchanging therefor our own sacrilegious odor of exploded bensina. 
At times I was reminded of the northwest Cohunbia River High- 
way (only there was no great river below) and again, of some fertile 
canyon of Colorado. There wasn't a sign post; there wasn't an 
advertisement nor marking of any kind to guide us toward Casda; 
nothing except the unfailing courtesy of the peasantry. 



Cascia looked to me like a dream city, when we approached it this 
afternoon at about five o'clock. The town is built on a series of 
shelves on the mountain side, on which it reposes like a tier of jewels 
in a great green setting. My arrival created a sensation. The whole 
town came out to look the foreigners over, while my "Fearless Fiend," 
who had brought me safely to my destination, went in quest of an 
hotel. He came back saying "nothing doing," or words to that effect. 
And I don't wonder. For, although there was an hotel called "The 
Sun," "Eclipse" would be a more descriptive name for my hostelry. 
My heart sank when I saw the outside of it, but it was clean inside, 
and the keepers of it are good-hearted and very interestii^;^ people. 
The chaplain and secretary eat at the Sun, so it must be the leading 
inn. 

Two shelves above the hotel is St. Rita's Church and Convent, 
resting as they have for hundreds of years, in the midst of smiling 
squalor and pleasant indolence. A dream of many 3rears has at last 
come true. Tomorrow I shall go there. 
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There is a French proverb which says that one should not die 
before seeing Carcassonne. Tonight I make my own proverb: 
"You must not die before seeing Casda — and Rocca Porenal" 
For I have been in both — Cascia, the shrine of Saint Rita, and 
Rocca Porena, her birthplace and home. 

My trip to Cascia has been the culmination of a long cherished 
desire. When I actually set upon the pilgrimage I was fully 
determined to maintain a bouyancy of mind, thus enabling myself 
to take everything good htmoredly, for if one cannot smile at 
discomforts and forego food and a comfortable bed, occasionally, 
and above all, take a generous amount of dirt for granted, he had 
better confine himself to the t3rpical tourist places, and never wander 
beyond easy walking distance of the main line of travel. 

Cascia is a small hill town such as one encounters only in the 
very remote districts of Italy and Sicily. Saint Rita's Church 
and Convent, which is the one interest of outstanding world impor- 
tance in the town, is situated on one of its narrow lanes which lead 
from its main thoroughfare. The hamlet is a network of these 
pinched by-ways, leading for the most part up steep inclines or 
flights of stone stairs. The main street is the only one broad 
enough to accommodate a vehicle, and the Church is thus removed 
from the disturbance of an occasional rattling cart. Its setting 
is amid squalid dwellings, picturesque in their antiquity, but rude 
and unsanitary. 

The Borough of Cascia embraces considerable territory, and a 
population of over five thousand, but the town proper houses only 
about one thousand. It was once an independent republic. 

High above St. Rita's Convent are the ruins of the ducal palace 
and its ancient fortifications. Many are the songs of flowing water 
that one hears on all sides as one wanders through the town. There 
is an abundance of water supply. It comes from the Como river 
which flows in the valley below Cascia, and is conducted through 
a waterway, built on the lines of ancient Roman aqueducts. There 
is, however, no attempt at sanitation, such as the street flushings 
and gutter irrigation provisions one sees in French hill towns. 
None the less, St. Rita's Church and sacristy are models of cleanli- 
ness, due to the unremitting toil of the nuns. 



The Church of Saint Rita is about sixty feet square, with an 
organ loft at the back, and three pews under the loft. On the right 
or west side, are altars, three in number . . . one is to Santa 
Lucia, who is depicted in a red gown and with a flaxen wig. 
Below, in front of the tabernacle, is a very fine Renaissance head of 
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the suffering Christ. Another altar has a life-size figure of the 
Madonna and Child, both dressed in wonderful mediaeval white and 
gold brocade. The east side of the church has two altars. There are 
a great number of ex votos, usually silver hearts on backgrounds of 
red velvet or silk, nicely framed in the Florentine manner, hanging 
all over the church, but the number is not nearly so great as one 
would naturally expect, for alas, St. Rita's own church seems to be 
a thing forgotten or overlooked. The main altar is of two shades 
of marble . . . modem and in very good taste. Round about 
hang pictures, the originals of those with which we of the Saint 
Rita Cult, who are not fortunate enough to have visited Cascia, have 
grown familiar through postcards and holy pictures. 

A young peasant woman, with a handkerchief thrown over her 
head, was kneeling in the same pew with me. Her prayers were 
thickly interspersed with heavy sighs, but I finally took courage and 
interrupted her sighing to ask her where Saint Rita was buried. 
With the customary friendliness of the Italians, she conducted me 
behind the main altar, and there, behind a bronze grill, in a room 
about ten feet long and six feet wide, in a highly ornate sort of 
catafalque, the side of which is wood, covered with a life-size portrait 
of the Saint lying in her casket, reposes the body of Saint Rita. There 
are two wax candles in sconces, at either end of the catafalque, and 
the entire room is covered with layers of ex voto hearts, crutches, 
braces, miniature images of limbs, and even a watch. I pulled a bell 
cord at the side of the grill, and almost instantly a white robed nun 
came to me. I explained my presence as best I could and was told 
that the Mother Superior would come to me, as she spoke a little 
English. 

The Mother Superior came at once and lighted the candles, then 
let down the side of wood, and, behind glass, was the body of Saint 
Rita, in a black habit, her hands resting on a cushion of gold and 
rose brocade. A crown of gold surmounted her black veil. I fell 
to my knees in trembling surprise! I was glad I had visited the 
tomb of Saint Clara in the morning, for I had not expected this, and 
even as it was, I was overwhelmed with emotion. The body is 
what they call "in a perfect state of preservation," though the Saint 
has been dead for nearly five hundred years. Like that of Saint 
Qara, it is black . . . exactly like ancient wood. 

The Mother Superior was simple and almost childlike in her sympa- 
thetic kindness. I explained the reason for my presence at Cascia and 
gave her a little copy of a mosaic of Siunt Rita I had presented to 
St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio, in memory of my mother. 
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She, in turn, gave me postcards showing the cell of the Saint; the 
grape vine she had planted, and copies of different portraits. Then 
she took some medals and pressed them ag^nst the glass near the 
cheek of Saint Rita and handed them to me. She also gave me some 
of Saint Rita's blessed bread . . . little hard biscuits or crackers, 
a specialty of the convent; some green and fragrant foliate from 
Saint Rita's rose vine; dried rose petals from the same vine, which 
the Mother Superior said could be eaten for medicinal purposes ; and 
little packets of powdered leaves, from Saint Rita's grape vine. 
There was nothing to buy, for, though the Sisters are desperately 
and pitifully poor, it seems that both the Convent and the town of 
Gisda are superbly devoid of the French spirit of commercializing 
shrines. 

The Mother Superior asked for my card, which I gave her, and 
reaching my hand through the grill I pressed her hand and said 
good-by. I asked her if I m^ht kneel before the altar and sing 
and she gave me permission. I kneh and sang an "Ave Maria" and 
walked quietly away. 



I had asked the chaplain of Saint Rita's Church to try to secure 
permission for me to photograph the doister and cell of Saint Rita, 
but he doubted his ability to obtain it. He asked me what time I 
wanted Mass, saying the regular Mass at six-thirty. I told him 
I could not attend the six-thirty services on account of my arrange- 
ments to go to Rocca Porena, so he told me to come to the church 
at ten o'clock and he would tell me about sedng the cloister. At ten 
I climbed up to the church, and it was locked. A very solicitous 
woman, whom my landlady had introduced the night before, rushed 
out of her house opposite the church and told me to come back in 
half an hour, and I sought the grateful shelter of the hotel dining 
room, which was cool, but not odorless. I had been sitting there 
but a few moments when in walked the chaplain, saying I could go 
to Church at once. The priest told me, as we ascended to the churdi, 
that the Mother Superior greatly regretted that I could not see tlie 
cloister, but permission to do so would have to come from Rome, 
and a week or ten days would be required to obtain it. Entering the 
church, we went direct to the sacristy and the chaplain reverently 
knelt in prayer, then washed his hands and face and knelt and 
prayed ^ain, after which, assisted by a monk, he put his vestments 
on for mass, and to my almost overwhelming surprise, I realized 
that he had been waiting all morning without his breakfast to say 
mass just for me. The Shrine of Saint Rita was illuminated with 
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candles, and the door of the catafalque opened, and the main altar, 
where mass was celebrated, lighted by four great wax candles, and 
all in my honor and at my unwitting behest. 

After mass, the chaplain took me to the g^Il behind the main 
altar and made me use my camera, for he had misunderstood me to 
say my intention for the Mass was to take a photograph. I exposed 
the film, but the Shrine was only candle-bright, and there was noth- 
ing on which to rest the camera, so I got no picture. 

Then we rang the bell at the door through which Saint Rita 
entered miraculously five hundred years ^o. A key was thrust 
through a grill, and the priest opened the entrance to the receptiwi 
room, where, to another grill, came the Mother Superior and con- 
versed with us and served us with reddish vermouth and calces. 
She was so sweet and cordial and her faith in Saint Rita was so 
genuine that it brought tears to the eyes. This little community has 
devoted four hundred and sixty-five years to an ideal. The per- 
sonnel of the sisterhood has constantly been changing by the passage 
of time, but still the light is kept burning and self-effacement has 
been supreme. 

There were several points regarding Saint Rita which I wanted 
the Mother Superior to make clear to me : 

One was: Did Saint Rita receive her stigmata from a crucifix 
or a picture of a crucifix, for accounts of this vary? 

I was informed that the correct tradition relates of the devotion 
of Saint Rifa for a picture of the Crucifixion, before which she fre- 
quently prayed, and it was from this picture that, during her devo- 
tions, a shaft of light appeared and ever after she bore the stig- 
mata, or the mark of a thorn on her brow. 

I was curious to know why the body of Saint Rita was robed in 
black, such as the habit shown in all the pictures and statues, and the 
nuns at Cascia, including the Mother Superior, wore white habits. 

The answer was that durii^ the summer season, or in hot climates, 
a white habit is substituted, and the material of this white habit is of 
cotton or linen. 

The Order is that founded by St. Augustin and his mother. Saint 
Monica. There are priests of this Order in the United States, but 
only one convent of nuns, from a Belgian mother house, located in 
New York dty. 



Saint Rita's Convent, though clean, is in disrepair and sadly needs 
paint and a number of other surface improvements to make it come 
up to the expectation of a pilgrim who has visited the shrines of 
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other saints. One is put to confusi(m when the mind makes com- 
parisons between it and the beautiful convents in the United States, 
none of which is cAd enough to have yet had the distinction of 
having sheltered a canonized saint. The air of poverty pervading 
everything at the Cascian convent but proves the pitiful sacrifices 
and self-denials necessary for the nuns to maintain what there is 
there. 

One does not need to be told of the convent's poverty. The pil- 
^ grim can see at a glance that Saint Rita's community is desperately 
in need of help. Even the hard-working and faithful priest, a native 
of Cascia, cannot afford a table of his own and has to eat at the 
miserable hotel — ^which alone many Americans would deem penance 
enough to endure for twenty-four hours. 

Yet one hears no compliuning at Gtsda. The nuns of Saint 
Rita's Convent belong to a small and not powerful sisterhood. For 
nearly five hundred years they have lived for their Saint, with a 
devotion and sdf-effaoement that brings a modernist humbly to his 
knees. These noble women have watched and prayed and always 
with a deep and unswerving faith and dauntless hope in their hearts. 
For is not their Rita the Saint of the Impossible ? 

Hidden away in a wild canyon in the depths of the mountains of 
Umbria, far from a railroad and the connections of commerce, they 
stare with the confused wonder of startled children at the evil times 
which have come upon them. What can they know or understand 
of foreign exchange? A lira, the Italian coin, used to be worth 
twenty cents. Now it is worth less than five cents. A laborer used 
to receive five lire per day and live well. Now he is poor on a daily 
wage of twenty lire. Sugar costs seven lire a pound, and everything 
accordingly, but the brave nuns of Cascia keep their wax candles 
burning at Saint Rita's shrine and generously give to each and all 
their blessed bread, rose leaves from Saint Rita's vine and other 
precious souvenirs, and apciogizt that tiiey cannot do more, saying 
in helpless astonishment: "We are very poor 1" 

They hear of the glories of Assisi; the prosperity of St. Anne 
of Auray and the wealth of Lourdes, while, with undiminished 
loyalty and exquisite devotion, th^ hope for what, but for thdr devo- 
tion to Rita, would seem impossiUe. 



I engaged a guide to take me to Rocca Porena, a hamlet about 
two miles from Casda, back in a remote comer of Como Canyon. 
Rocca Porena was the birthplace and home of Saint Rita up to 
the time she miraculously entered the barred door of the convent 
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at Casda. The guide insisted upon starting at five A. M. because 
the sun would be unendurable if the trip were attempted later. 

At four I rose and opened the long shutters to watch the dawn 
cooifi up over the Umbrian mountains. At five I was at the square 
awaiting my guide, who iq>peared at five-fifteen, which is punctual 
for Italy. My saddle was clean and soft, but my horse was wil- 
ful. He would not lead, and kept so dangerously close to the 
edge of the precipitous path that I strained my left arm pulling 
him back on the road. 

The trip was full of interest The steep mountains were all 
green between, the jutting cliffs of gray and white stone, while 
on one side the precipitous crags were of barren lava. We ascended 
and descended along a path of stones ranging from the size of 
an egg to the dimensions of boulders, and for a while it was like 
approaching the mouth of a crater. The meadows below us were 
thickly dotted with flowers, and at our sides were clover, colored 
and white scabioceus, blue anemones and long stemmed dandelions. 
The coolness and fragrance of early morning was on everything 
and in the boxed-in portions of the canyon it was almost cold. 
The guide kept to the footpath, but we constantly forded the river, 
backward and forward, as the footpath was scarcely ten inches 
wide in many places, and impassable for an animal. The G>mo 
River dashed cold and clear, and there was no other sound, for 
the birds had either flown elsewhere or, like the roses, were resting. 
Once in a while a few struggling vines with a harvest of anaemic 
grapes were seen— otherwise, all was wild and untamed with no 
attempt at cultivation. 

We reached Rocca Porena in about two hours. No one was 
astir in the quaint little place at this early hour. I asked the 
guide how many people lived there, and he said about sixteen. 
(But I think he meant sixteen families.) 

There is no other way of reaching Rocca Porena than by the 
path along which we came, and so it has been for mwe than 
a thousand years! As one ^proaches the hamlet, he sees a few 
squatty, ancient houses and a chapel perched half way up the 
side of a huge gray rock, which isolates itself from its sister 
peaks and starts up suddenly, alone and frightened, to a height 
of about one thousand feet. 

There b a litde church in die hamlet, next to the former home 
of Saint Rita, and on the sunomit of the peak is an oratory, in 
the process of construction. It is being built over the strangdy 
shaped rock, under which Rita used to go to meditate and pray. 
The rock now serves as the altar in the oratory, but the temple 
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made by bands is superfluous . . . nature tuiadomed was so 
much more beautiful. The view from the oratory is stupendous, but 
the ascent is most difficult. Saint Rita must have had tireless energy 
to dimb it so frequently. We rested for a quarter of an hour 
before attempting the slippery descent and I took some pictures. 

We returned through the sleeping hamlet and looked through 
the grilled windows of the chapel, as the door was locked, but 
there was nothing of interest in the little edifice. The sun had 
come up over the mountains to the east, and as a result, we were 
uncomfortably warm all the way back to Casda. Surdy Saint 
Rita must have been divindy guarded to have travded this path 
at midnight, otherwise she would have fallen headlcmg into the 
rushing Q>mo before she had pr(^;ressed a hundred yards. 

While I waited for my bill at the Hotd Sun, the Secretary of 
the Mayor talked witb me, and when it came, he said, "Signor, 
I could not hdp seeing the amount. It is too much, but there is 
nothing to be done. I r^et that my countrymen have always 
had the custran of fleecing the foreigner." But my travds on 
the continent and in Italy had prepared me for an excessive hotd 
diarge— even in Casda, so that I dedded not to allow that unpleasant 
fact to mar the beauty of my memory of the place. 

With a hideous noise, my chauffeur and I were oS in our benzina- 
wagon. As we rounded the foot of the hill, we stopped to 
take a final lode at Cascia — the dream shrine of my youth, whidi 
was now a reality. And as I looked at the tower of the aged 
dmtdi of Saint Rita, there came into my heart that part of the 
prayer to this adored Saint wherein the supplicant promises to spread 
her devotion, and never more fervently did I take this vow tmto 
mysdf. 

My heart was full of thanksgiving for this pilgrimage to Casda, 
for I found at the shrine of Saint Rita that simplidty of faith 
and complete sdf-effacement for an ideal, which is characteristic 
of her saintly life, and such devotion is worth going a long way 
to riiare. 

On August 7. 1737, 280 years after her death, Pope Qement 
XII, wrote the name of Rita of Cascia in the Martyrilogium 
Romanum, and on Ascension Day, May 24, 1900, Pope Leo XIII 
declared her a Saint It was a long while for the little convent 
at Cascia to watt for the official recognition of thdr Saint, but 
the nuns of Cascia have dauntless patience and faith. They have 
always been worthy sisters of Rita, the Saint of the Impossible. 

Cecil pANNiNa 
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THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE 

INSPIRATION has been defined as a supernatural impulse by which 
God directed the authors of the canonical books to write down cer- 
tain matter predetermined by Him. It is specially attributed to God 
the Holy Ghost, the word inspiration being used to signify that God 
breathed into them or suggested the thoughts which they wrote down. 
The word is also suggested by St. Paul in his second epistle to St. 
Timothy, where he says: "All Scripture, divinely inspired (literally 
divinely breathed, dtvinUus inspirata), is profitable to teach, etc." 
(2 Tim. 3 : 16.) St. Paul also expressly attributes the inspiration 
of Scripture to the Holy Ghost, when he says : "Well did the Hrfy 
Ghost speak to our fatfiers by Isaiah the prophet . . ." (Acts 
28:25.) 

St. Peter is equally unambiguous on this point. "No prophecy of 
the Scripture," says he in his second epistle, "is made by private 
interpretation. For prophecy came not by the will of man at any 
time ; but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost." 
(2 Pet. 1 : 20, 21.) "The Scripture must be fulfilled, which the Holy 
Ghost foretold by the mouth of David concerning Judas, . . . 
for it is written in the book of Psalms : 'Let their habitation become 
desolate, and let there be none to dwell therein, and ... let 
another take his bishopric I' " (Ps. 68: 26; 108: 8. Acts i : 16, 20.) 
"God hath spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets from the begin- 
ning of the world. For Moses indeed said : A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you." (Deut. 18 : 15. Acts 3 : 21, 22.) 

In his great sermon on the day of Pentecost, St. Peter quotes the 
Old Testament scriptures freely as inspired utterances which must 
be, and were even then in process of being fulfilled. "This is that 
which was spoken of by the prophet Jod : 'And it shall come to pass 
in the last days, saith the Lord, I will pour out of imy spirit upon 
all flesh.' " (Jod 2 : 28. Acts 2 : 16) showing dearly his bdief in 
thdr Divine Inspiration, for unless these Scriptures had more than 
a merdy human authority thdr fulfillment must alwa)rs remain a 
matter of doubt and speculation and could never be appealed to in 
order to substantiate our Lord's daims. 

Our Blessed Lord Himself, in His patient efforts to overcome the 
stubborn unbdief of the Jews and the proud hostility of their leaders. 
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appealed more than once to those sacred writings which the Jews 
themselves admitted to be of divine origin, at the same time reserving 
to Himself and His Church the exclusive right to interpret the 
mysteries concealed within them. 

"Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets ; I 
am not come to destroy but to fulfill. Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall not pass of the law, till all be fulfilled." (Matt. 
5:17. 18.) 

And as he unfolded the txx^, he found the place where it was 
written: "The spirit of the Lord is upon me: wherefore He hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor . . . This day is 
fulfilled this scripture in your ears." (Is. 61 : i. Luke 4 : 17, 18, 21.) 

"What think you of Christ ? Whose son is he ?" They say to him : 
"David's." "How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying: 
The Lord said to my Lord : Sit on my right hand, until I make thy 
enemies thy footstool ? If David then call him Lord, how is he his 
son?" (Ps. 109. Matt. 22:43, 45>) David is here said by Christ 
to be speaking "in spirit"; in other words, He declares him to be 
inspired. 

When, after his baptism, our Blessed Lord was undergoing the 
temptation in the wildnemess, He repelled all the attacks of the Evil 
One with quotations Irom the law of Moses, thus placing upon it 
the seal of inspiration. For example, when advised to appease 
His hunger by turning stones into bread He replies: It is written: 
"Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word that proceed- 
cth from the mouth of God." Again, when he was tempted to hurl 
Himself from the temple pinnacle and to save His life by summon- 
ing the miraculous aid of angels, He replied: It is written again: 
"Thou shak not tempt the Lord thy God." Finally, to the temptation 
of gaining earthly power by the worship of Satan He replied: 
"Begone Satan, it is written : "The Lord thy God thou shalt adore 
and Him only shalt thou serve." (Deut. 8:3; 6: 16; 6: 13. Matt. 

And even after His resurrection it was to the Scriptures that he 
appealed in order to establish the faith of His weak and vacillating 
disciples showing that "all things must needs be fulfilled which are 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms 
concerning me." Then He opened their understanding, that they 
might understand the Scriptures. And He said to them : "Thus it 
is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise again 
from the dead the third day ; and that penance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations." (Luke 24: 
44-47) 
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That this was no new doctrine, but that our Lord was merely 
appealing to one that had already been revealed, is evident from the 
Scriptures themselves. The prophets claimed with no tmcertain 
voice that they were inspired and had a message direct from God, 
and from Isaiah to Malachi the ^peal is always to a supernatural 
revdation. Thus in Isaiah we read: 

"Hear, O ye heavens and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken." (Is. 1:2,) "Therefore saith the Lord, the Lord of 
hosts, the mighty cme of Israd, Ah, I will ease me of mine adver- 
saries, and avenge me of mine enemies." (Is. i : 24.) "I heard the 
voice of the Lord sajring: Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us? And I said: "Lo, here am I, send me. And He said: Go 
and thou shalt say to the people. Hearing hear and understand not." 
(Is. 6:89.) So too, at the head of the prophecies of Jeremiah we 
read: "The words of Jeremiah ... the word of the Lord 
which came to him." (Jer. 1:1, 2.) And over and over again in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel and all the minor prophets one note is 
consistently sounded, a note of supernatural certainty "Thus saith 
the Lord," as far removed from the private opinion of some modem 
sectary as can well be imagined. 

In that marvelous prophecy of the New Testament, the Apocalypse, 
the same claim to the supernatural enlightenment may be seen : 

"The Revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave unto him 

. . . and signified sending by his angel to his servant, John, 
who hath given testimony to the word of God." "Unto the angd 
of the Church at Ephesus write: 'These things saith he who hddeth 
the seven stars in his right hand . . .'" (Apoc. i : i, 2; 2: i.) 

The inspiration of the Scriptures, old and new, has also been 
consistently maintained by the Fathers, and proclaimed at various 
Church Councils throughout the history of tiie Church. Thus in 
the second century St. Irenaeus is found discussing the manner in 
which the gospds were "inspired by the Divine Spirit," and "the 
Divine Scriptures," "the Divine orades," "the Scriptures of God," 
"the Scriptures of the Lord" are the usual phrases by which the 
Fathers express their belief in biblical inspiration. 

In the "Symbol of Faith" used in the consecration of bishops, 
God is spoken of as the "one author" "vnus auctor" of the Old and 
New Testaments; and the same expression is used by the Fathers, 
assembled at the Council of Florence in the fifteenth century, and 
at Trent in the sixteenth. Finally at the Vatican Coundl, hegaxi 
in 1869, it was decreed that the Scriptures were written under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost" "Spiritu saticto itupirante." 
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Even in such a rapid survey as this, in which it is evidently quite 
impossible to do more than touch die fringe of so great a subject, 
we may yet perceive how throughout the ages of her history from 
the first recorded words of our blessed Lord at the conunencement 
of this sacred ministry, down to the latest pronouncement of his 
Church, continual and unvaried testimony has been borne to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the teadiing of the Church from 
first to last has been that God and not man has been the author of 
these sacred writings. 

The fact of inspiration being established one naturally demands 
what is the reason which prompted God to bestow this wonderful 
favour on man? 

Was it to teach man science? Was it to give us a ready-made 
scheme of cosmdogy, astronomy, geology? Not by such a method 
is the knowledge of the physical universe obtained ; but by patient, 
laborious, careful painstaking investigation of facts and the drawing 
of logical deductions from those facts, for thus it is that the 
scientific mind is best developed. 

Was it to teach us history? 

Was it to give us a ready-made scheme of sociology or politics ? 

Again experience has taught us that true soci^ and political 
progress is not made by blindly copying the methods of past ages 
but by the wise application of the principles of religion and common- 
sense (not, however, forgetting to benefit by the heritage of past 
failures and successes) to the ever new problems of the present and 
future. 

If the value and inspiration of the Scriptures had lain merely and 
solely in the scientific or historical lore to be found within their p^es 
is it likely that they would have been preserved and treasured up from 
age to age and copied and recopied with faithful and loving care by 
countless hands and prized as the most cherished possession of the 
Jewish and Christian Churches successively for thousands of years? 
On the ccMitrary, it is a well-known fact that there is nothing so 
ephemeral or transitory as the last new scientific text-book and 
scarcely is the ink dry on its pages when some fresh discovery rele- 
gates all the valuable information contained therein to the scrap heap. 

So too with history ; each generation makes its own investigations 
and promotes the history-books of the generation before to the top 
shelf ; and it is only when we come to Religi(Hi, which treats, not of 
the interrelations of mere creatures, but of the relation between the 
creature and the Creator, between man and God, that we strike bed- 
rode and find ourselves in the presence of the immutable and etemaL 
Thus it is that while human systems, whether of science, history 
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or what not, "have their day and cease to be" often indeed to be 
forgotten even in their author's lifetime, the Word of God lives 
perennially, endowed with immortal life, and is as highly prized and 
loved today as it was nineteen centuries ago. 

Thus the ordinary believer may safely leave questions of biblical 
cosmology, chronolc^, geolc^, etc., to the expert whom duty or 
inclination may lead along these somewhat thorny by-paths ; for him 
the important point to remember b that the end and object of the 
issuing to the wbrld of that sacred literature which we call the Bible 
was not the material envdope within which the Holy Ghost chose to 
present the Word to humanity, but the underlying substance; and 
that the natural meaning of the Scriptures is only of value as a vessel 
by means of which spiritual nourishment may be conveyed to the 
soul. 

The sacraments of the Church may perhaps serve as an illustration 
of this point. For as the mere matter of any sacrament, without the 
form and intention, is powerless to convey sacramental grace, so also 
is the mere letter of scripture. The water, the ml, the bread, the 
wine, are nothing in themselves apart from the form employed by the 
ministers of the sacraments and the intention in their minds and 
similarly (without pressing the analc^ too closely) we may say that 
it is in the spiritual and not in the literal sense of Scripture that the 
efficacy lies and it is for the sake of the spiritual sense that it exists. 

The story of the fall of Adam, for example, is significant to us 
mainly because it serves as a reminder to us of our own fallen nature 
which results froAi it, and of the urgent need that we should be 
redeemed from the power of the evil one, that we should be clothed 
by the Lord in the graces that we have lost, even as Adam, when 
cast out of Eden, was dothed by the Lord in protecting skins, and 
that we should labour and struggle against the weeds of vice and the 
thorns of temptation which hinder us in the cultivation of our souls. 

So too while we fully believe in the literal history of the book of 
Exodus and the account therdn contained of the raising up of a race 
of people to bear witness to the one and only God, of thdr escape 
from Egyptian bondage by the crossing of the Red Sea, of thdr 
preservation from death and destruction in the wilderness by food 
brought from the douds and water from the rock, of thdr wonderful 
guidance, amid all difficulties, by the Lord in a pillar of fire and 
doud, and of thdr establishment as a kingdom in the prondsed land, 
yet these truths of history m themselves have little bearing on the 
life of today: their main interest and significance lies in the fact that 
they are a prefiguring of the raising up of the Catholic Church ; of 
man's eso^ from the bondage of sin and a sensual life amid the 
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fleshpots of self-indulgence, through the sacraments of baptism and 
penance, administered by God through that Church ; of the miraculous 
feeding of man in the Church with heavenly bread and "spiritual 
drink" in the sacrament of the Eucharist md the perpetual guardian- 
ship and guidance offered to him in the Church whereby light is shed 
upon his path as he stumbles forward groping, sometimes feebly, 
sometimes resolutely, towards the promised land. "For I would not 
have you ignorant, brethren (says St. Paul), that our fathers were 
all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; and all in Moses 
were baptized in the cloud and in the sea, and they all ate the same 
spiritual food, and all drank the same spiritual drink, and they drank 
of the ^iritual Rock that followed them, and the Rock was Christ. 
. . . Now these things were done in a figure of us." (i Cor. 
id: 1-6.) 

"It is written that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond- 
woman, and the other by % free-woman. But he that was bom of 
a bond-woman was bom according to the flesh; but he by the free- 
woman was by the promise. Which things are said by an all^^ry : 
for these are the two testaments, the one from Mt. Sinai, which 
bringeth forth unto bondage, which is Agar. For Sinai is a moun- 
tain in Arabia, which hath an affinity with that which now is Jeru- 
salem, and is in bondage with her children. But that Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is our Mother. . . .55 (Gal. 4: 32 
etseq.) 

"The former (testament) indeed had also justifications of wor- 
ship, and a worldly sanctuary; for the first tabernacle was made, 
wherein were the candlesticks and the table and the setting forth of 
loaves, which is called the Holy . . . Now these things being 
thus ordered, in to the first tabernacle the priests indeed always 
entered, accomplishing the offices of the sacrifices; but into the 
second the high priest, alone, once a year, not without blood which 
he offereth for his own and the pet^le's igiUM^ce . . . which 
is a parable of the time then present . . . But Christ being pres- 
ent a high priest of the good things to come by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle not made with hands . . entered once into the 
sanctuary haying obtained eternal redemption. . . . (Heb. 9.) 
We also read in this epistle of the "law having a shadow of the good 
things to come." (Heb. 10: i.) 

We have already pointed out how both St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the various addresses delivered by them after our Lord's ascension 
and recorded in the book of Acts, continually refer to the Old Testa- 
ment, not for the sake of the literal history or local and temporal 
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prophecy therein contained, but alwa]re as an all^ry or parable of 
the coming of Christ and the setting up of His Church. 

"For David saith concerning Him [Christ] : 'I foresaw the Lord 
always before my face, because He is at my right hand, that I may 
not be moved . . . because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
nor suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.' ... Ye men, 
brethren, let me freely speak to you of the patriarch David, that he 
died and was buried; and his sepulchre is with us to the present 
day. Whereas therefore he was a pr(q)het, and knew that God had 
sworn to him, with an oath that of the fruit of his loins one should 
sit upon his throne ; foreseeing he spoke of the resurrection of Christ, 
for neither was he left in hell, neither did his flesh see corruption. 
This Jesus hath God raised up again whereof we all are witnesses — 
exalted by the right hand of God. . . for David did not ascend 
into heaven but he himself said: The Lxtrd said to my Lord; sit 
thou on my right hand." (Acts 2 : 35-35.) 

St. Peter here quotes three different Psalms: the 15th, the 131st 
and the 109th, all apparently referring to King David and his 
successors on the throne of Israel in the literal sense, yet he applies 
them in each case to Christ in proof of His divine mission. His 
resurrection and ascension and His Eternal power in glory in Heaven. 
So too the evangelists are constantly quoting or referring to the 
Old Testament as being fulfilled in the life of Christ and over 
and over again we find the phrase repeated "that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet" But this is after all, only 
an application of the teaching that our Blessed Lord Himself gave 
to His disciples after His resurrection when first on the way to 
Emnuus, "b^finning from Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
to them, in all the Scriptures, the things that were concerning him ;" 
and again in Jerusalem to the eleven apostles He said : "These are 
the words which I spoke to you while I was yet with you, that all 
things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the Psalms concerning me. Then He 
opened their understanding that they might understand the scrip- 
tures." Luke 34: 27, 44, 45.) "Search the Scriptures, for you think 
in them to have life everlasting, and the same are they that give 
testimony of me." (John 5 : 39.) 

It is indeed abundantly dear that our Lord taught, and His 
apostles likewise, that the significance of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament lay not so much in their literal and obvious sense but in 
their all^orical and spiritual sense, in their reference to the coming 
of Christ in His Church and in the soul of man; and more than 
once our Lord transcending the literal sense (as for instance in 
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Ifls teaching r^[arding the love of enemies, taking of oaths, etc) 
and penetrating beneath the mere surface meaning of the Mosaic 
Law brings forth to view the spiritual principles concealed within; 
not destroying the Law, as He Himsdf warns us, but fulfilling it, 
filling it full of a meaning such as the wordly-minded both of His 
age and our own were profoundly ignorant of, and which they 
rejected, and still reject, as soon as it was heard. For if I have 
spoken to you earthly things and you believe not, how will you 
believe if I shall sp^ to you heavenly things?" (John 3: 12.) 
"He that is of the earth, of the earth he is, and of the earth he 
q)eaketh. He that cometh from heaven is above all, and what he 
hath seen and heard that he testifieth, and no man receiveth his 
testimony." (John 3:31, 32.) "To you it is given to know the 
m3rstery of the kingdom of God, but to the rest in parables; that 
seeing they may not see. and hearing may not understand." (Luke 
8: 10.) 

We learn furthermore from these words that not only the Old 
Testament had be be given in parabolic form, in history, prophecy, 
psalm and proverb, but, on account of the grossness of men's minds 
the new Gospel had similarly to be veiled from the profane gaze 
of man. Without parables he did not speak to them, no Scripture 
was of private interpretation. Our Lord dearly taught that to 
those to whom He delated the power, the apostles and their 
successors, belonged the right to interpret the Writings of the Church, 
and only by them could the mysteries of His life and teaching 
be revealed. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (IQu. i.a.10) distinguishes two main methods 
of interpreting the Scriptures: the literal and the spiritual. Further 
subdividing the spiritual meaning into three classes: the all^orical, 
tropological and anagogical. 

The all^orical method is that so frequently used by our Lord 
and His apostles in order to show how tlK coming of Christ and 
His Church are the fulfillment of the Law and the pr(q>hets of the 
Old Testament, of which we have already quoted several instances. 
The tropological method shows how the Scriptures may be applied 
to the development of the moral nature of man, while the anagog- 
ical method shows how the Scriptures foretell man's future glory. 

That this teaching of St. Thomas as to the importance of the 
spiritual sense of the Scripture was by no means new, but rather a 
restatement of an old and well established truth can be abundantly 
proved by reference to the early Fathers of the Church ; for the cen- 
tral principle of Protestantism, that the literal sense of the Scriptures, 
as interpreted by each individual mind, is die Word of God and a 
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sure guide to the human soul was soon perceived to be the source 
of all error, and has since abundantly proved itself to be the life- 
blood of innumerable heresies and schisms that have threatened the 
Church of God. 

One has only to compare the negative and destructive treatment 
meted out to the BiUe in modem times with the constructive and 
positive interpretations of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Cjrril or 
St. John Chrysostom, to name only a few of the illustrious teachers 
of early times, to be struck by the contrast between these two 
attitudes of mind. On the one hand we have an uninspired and 
uninspiring anti-supematuralism, destructive, alas! too often both 
of faith and morals in those who have not the training necessary 
to perceive its shallow superficiality: on the other hand, when we 
turn to the Fathers of the Church we meet with a sublime and 
spiritual faith, a keen intellectual discrimination and that respect 
for authority, which is the surest saf^:uard against the aberrations 
of the uncontrolled intellect 

Of course, when we speak of the modem method of treating the 
Bible we do not by any means wish to imply that it is a hew method. 
In this case it is most literally true that "nothing under the sun 
is new," and if only some of our self-complacent coiners of brand- 
new, modem, up-to-date and absolutely original theories would take 
the trouble to delve into the records of the past (about the last 
thing they ever think of doing) they would soon discover these 
self-same theories to be moth-eaten and mouldy with age and buried 
inches deep beneath the dust of ages. 

Indeed from the very first century of the Christian era, down 
to our own times, we meet constantly with protests raised by the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church from time to time as need arises 
against a too literal and unsptritual treatment of the written Word 
of God. 

Thus Ig^tius, a disciple of St. John, a canonized saint, and 
martyr for the faith, found it necessary, even at so early a date, to 
wam the Christians of his day that "the law of God is spiritual, 
and they have not the true law who do not take it spiritually."* 
And the same message has been repeated by the leaders of the 
Church from age to age ever since. 

Saint Augustine, in his sermons and other writing^s, sounds 
repeatedly this warning note against a too crade and superficial 
way of regarding the Holy Scriptures. "The five books of Moses," 
says he, "preach nothing else but Christ, as He Himself says: If 
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ye bdiare in Moses bdteve also in me, for he wrote of me."* 
"They who take the writings of Moses according to the literal 
sense, do not desire to be learned in the kingdom of heaven, 
neither do they pass over to Christ, that He might remove the 
veil . . . The mibdieving Jews . . . when they read the 
books of Moses, have the veil upon their hearts, and as this is not 
removed, they do not understand the Law."* "Do you believe that 
the waters of Bethesda were want to be troubled by the might of 
an angel, and that there is no mystery signified by it?"* "Accord- 
ing to the authority of all the Scriptures, there are two births of 
Christ"* "Mary brought forth and was a vii^n, and thus too 
does the Church bring forth Christ and is a virgin."* 

"To this (Virgin Church) the Holy Spirit came down, and the 
power of the Most High overshadowed it"* Again he says : "Wine 
in many passages, is put by us for the Holy Scriptures, which 
contain within them the purest force of heavenly wisdom, by which 
the understandings of men are warned and their affections inebriated. 
While Christ wrought in Cana of Galilee, they wanted wine, and 
wine is produced for them; that is, the shadows are removed, 
and the truth is presented to view. The good wine is the Old 
Testament, but this (good wine) does not appear, unless in the 
letter it be spiritually understood."* 

"Shall we say nothing of the signification of the water-pots, 
of the water turned into wine, of the steward of the feast, of the 
signification of the brid^^room, and what in the mystery is meant 
by the Mother of Jesus, and by the marriage itself ? . . . Let us 
Imock, and He will open and give us to drink of the invisible 
wine until we be inebriated."* 

Other miracles of our Lord are treated by St Augustine in the 
same manner. Thus in reference to the withering of the fig tree 
he says: "Unless it be taken figuratively, it has no sense in it"" 
"If this miracle had been only a thing to be admired, and not a 
prophetic figure, the Lord had more worthily shown His clemency 
and mer^ by causing a withered tree to bud forth and to flourish, 
in like manner as He had healed the sick, etc."" St Hilary, it might 
be mentioned here, explains the fig-tree as signifymg the Jewish 
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Churdi;" and in reference to the miracles in die same cotmnentary 
he remarks that "Although these works of Jesus were done at this 
time, we should consider well what their signification is in rdation 
to future times;" thus agreeing with St. Augustine who declares 
in one of his sermons that "He is at this day performing those still 
greater cures, on account of which He coiHlescended to exhibit 
those lesser miracles."** And elsewhere that "our Lord intended 
that these cures which He performed bodily should be also under- 
stood spiritually."** 

Speaking of the woman who was cured of the issue of blood, 
he says, "She is the figure of the Church among the Gentiles,"" I 
and adds that the whole human race, are, like this woman, bowed 
down to the earth. The devil and his angels bow the souls of 
men down to the earth, that, being bent to those things &at are 
earthly, they may not seek those things that are above."" 

Writing of our Lord's cure of the man bom blind, by means 
of spittle mixed with clay, St Augustine further remarks that that 
blind man is the human race."" St Jdbn Chrysostom also writing 
on the same theme exclaims: "What a strange mode of cure is 
this I But what shall we say is the signification of this mjrstery? 
These things were not simply nor inconsiderately done, but describe 
what will hereafter happen to us, as in an image and by a figure, 
or else with all the power of faith, it would give offence to the 
minds of many people, so incredible and strange is the whole 
relation."" 

Similarly St Cyril in his commentary on St ]ciai says : "What 
coidd be the reason, it may be asked, for Jesus having used His 
spittle mixed with clay in the cure of the blind man, when, without 
any trouble, and by merely speaking the word he could have cured 
him? Certainly the force of this miracle must have a certain ' 
mystic reason." Elsewhere he says: "The blind man is he who is 
destitute of the Divine Light"** 

Even St Jerome who has been described as "a Bible schdar and 
critic of the literal type," and who as a translator of the Scriptures 
was naturally more concerned with literal interpretation than with 
the spiritual, was yet not unmindful of the mystical sense. 

Thus in one of his writings he reminds his readers that "they 
who follow the obscurity of the letter are wise only in eardily 
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things."** Again he says: "Christ is the true stone whidi is found 
in the letter of the law, but which is rejected by those who rest 
in the letter."** "Whatsoever is promised to the Israelites carnally, 
we show will at one time or other be fulfilled in us spiritually." ** 

Conunenting on the forty-seventh chapter of Ezdctel he tells 
us that the bitter waters "signify the law in its literal sense." 
Elsewhere he says : "We interpret the Virgin to mean that human 
heart which has a conscience void of sin, and which produces from 
itself Immanud, or God with us; that is, the Word of God, which is 
present to it, is bom of this soul. According to tropology, the Word 
of God is conceived of the Holy Ghost in the virginal soul, when 
it is not spotted with sin."** 

Again, in reference to the rending of the veil of the Temple at 
the death of Oirist he says: "The veil of the temple was rent 
and all the sacred mysteries of the Law, which were before covered, 
were made known and passed over to the Gentiles."** And "when 
that shall come which is perfect, then shall the inner veil of the 
tenq>le be rent asunder, that we may see the mysteries of the 
house of God, which are now hidden from us."** 

And even to us, who are so far removed from that "which is 
perfect," the words of the saintly transhitor and interpretor of 
Holy Writ have a message of hope and spiritual cheer, a call to a 
more earnest, prayerful, submissive and devoted study of the Sacred 
Writings of the Church, a call re-echoed by our Holy Father Leo 
Xin, and his successors in the chair of St. Peter, which no Catholic 
can safely ignore, and which, if responded to in a spirit of lojralty, 
and reverence cannot but be fraught with the richest blessings for 
oar souls and an intense deepening of our spiritual life, for "It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth ; tiw flesh profitedi nothing." 

A. RYLAm 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 

IN THIS World we must pay for that we get; nothing is free. 
No matter what it is, be it an article of commerce or a change 
in conditions, or what it may, it can be had only by sacrifice 
in more or less d^ee. We must give something, bring about a 
difference in the facts of life that will harmcmize such facts of life 
with the change involved in acquirement by us of what we sedc. 
There is always the quid pro quo; and the more desirable the thing 
we want the more we must pay for it. 

In the process of time there have grown up in man certain modes 
of thought, slants on life that have ceased to be matter of specula- 
ticm and become habits of thought ingrained in him; they are 
assumed to be necessary to the world merely because they have 
dominated man for so long a time. Throughout the history of man 
there has been more or less of a desire for world-wide peace; but 
man has never been willing to make the sacrifice. Permanent peace 
would be an anomaly ; it is so at variance with the conditions under 
which man lives that it is not to be attained excepting by sacrifices 
diat are sufficiently momentous to materially modify many of those 
habits of thought that have so long dominated the world. Sentiment 
alone, leagues of nations, or international courts of justice and the 
like are mere abstract conceptions that involve no change that will 
concern the daily life of the individual. Idealism is merely idealism 
and accomplishes nothing. Human nature is human nature; it 
changes slowly and we cannot hurry the process. How therefore 
can we attain permanent peace? Is it practicable? Yes — if we are 
willing to pay the price. But are we willing to do so ? 

All nature is strife ; the world and all that is in it and on it or that 
appertains to it is the resultant of conflicting forces. This is a law 
that must be given due consideration in every problem of whatever 
nature or kind; we cannot ignore it; for if we do we are sure to 
meet with disaster. Only insofar as these opposing forces permit, 
nay dictate, has there been change. Geology, chemistry, botany, 
anthropology, all sciences, show continued, relentless warfare. life 
of whatever degree or kind is constantly engaged in a struggle for 
existence; the lesser goes to the wall, is destroyed or absorbed by 
the stronger. 
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Man differs from other mammals in that he possesses mental 
processes with which he consciously controls or affects circumstances 
that go to make up life. Other animals have instinct ; but he alone 
thinks and reasons. Thought creates in him new and different desires 
and purposes. His reason tells him that certain omditions or com- 
binations of conditions will contribute to his well-being. Food, cloth- 
ing, shelter he must have; but these things ccmstitute bare sub- 
sistence; and he improves on them. The more advanced his stage 
of mental development the more needs he has, and these new needs 
become, in his eyes, necessities. He learns from what has occurred 
that he can in certain ways improve his existence. He has created 
money, a medium of exchange, because he has learned that it cases 
die strain for existence; the more he accumulates the more he gets 
out of life. Thus it is that in the process of time he has come to 
consider money a necessity to exiatowe. He considers it of sndi 
importance that it has become his ruling passion. And the most 
fadle way to obtain it, he has learned, is through commerce. 

Therefore property rights have assumed an importance in humaa 
thought far in excess of personal rights. They have come to be 
thought the sine qua non of existence, a conception not consciously 
attached to personal liberty unconnected with "vested interests" as 
the term is; and he hedges about property rights saf^^uards that 
the less tangible personal rights do not have. The latter he n^lects, 
the former he bears ever in mind. By imperceptible degrees the 
latter have given way to the former; as between the two the per- 
sonal rights fall by the wayside, to be snatched up again only when 
property rights are affected. Government itself is based on property 
ri^ts. Civilization has advanced only insofar as commerce, the 
source of wealth, has permitted or demanded. There is no great 
landmark of freedom in history that has not been impelled by some 
demand of property. 

This conflict between property rights and personal rights has 
always been going on, the latter receding before the former. How 
to temper, control and restrain these opposing forces and guide them 
to an ultimate good with the minimum of injury has been the prob- 
lem of man since the banning of time. And man must compel 
a proper balance between them before he can even approximate per- 
manent peace. It is not a theory, but a hard fact in nature. We all 
want peace; but we must apply this desire for peace in a practical 
way; we must sacrifice even our ruling passion for it if necessary. 
Misplaced sentiment, whether based on fear or idealism, has caused 
incalculable harm in the world, has retarded immeasurably the cause 
of peace, of dvilizaticm itself. Given a sdfish reason, as a desire 
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for wealth, a man of ordinary shrewdness can easily influence public 
opinion and direct it unerring^ly to his own ends. Give him a high- 
sounding platitude as a fulcrum and the power of wealth, and he 
can bring about a definite result, even a non sequitur; the average 
man does not reason, he accepts a phrase and states a suggested con- 
clusion. 

We live in an age characterized by great combinations of wealth 
for commercial ends, organized and witti the means to create an idea 
— ^whedier true or false is immaterial — that certain things are neces- 
sary. The confessed purpose of these combinations is not to benefit 
mankind, but to create more demands, to increase profits and expand 
commerce. What therefore more natural than that war, opening up 
as It does, new sources of sudden and great increase of wealth, should 
stimulate dw avarice of the commercial mind ? The great executives 
•re not paid to advance civilisation ; thi^ are paid to increase profits. 
Big business has no department in it that concerns itsdf with the 
ills of humanity. In this r^;ard tiiey are one-sided, but they are 
consistent with the purposes they pursue. 

All wars have been largely caused by the commercial instinct, the 
desire for wealdi in the minimum time and with the minimum of 
effort Unmoral it is in the abstract, but nevertheless a fact True 
it is that other causes are assigned, but these other causes, real 
though they be to a certain extent, might have been and probably 
would have been eliminated and belligerently avoided had it not 
been for the overruling desires of the dmninant commercial factors 
fostering, perhaps without thought of the effect a breach of peace- 
able relations between pec^les. Every war in the history of the world 
has been compelled by this commercial instinct, the same as every 
advance in liberty has been compelled by the same thing. Lai^ 
aggr^tions of capital see a greater good in their own material 
welfare, and in order to bring about this result they have stimulated 
a hostile spirit, playing upon the sentiment of patriotism and national 
pride, suppressing or misinterpreting such facts as militate against 
disturbance of peaceable relations between peoples, exaggerating all 
matters that tend to create anger and resentment, appealing to the 
glory to be achieved and ignoring the resultant suffering and harm. 
They see an end — material gain; and this end destroys their sense 
of public weal. 

Until therefore a plan be devised for controlling this primal desire 
to acquire wealth, restraining the methods of attainment so as to 
effectually divorce it from international relations, restoring personal 
rights to their proper importance, it will be impossible to bring about 
a permanent peace. Such a plan must be complete in itself ; it must 
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be a cage from which there is no method of esc^>e. Compulsion of 
restraint is necessary ; and the plan must be so devised that it I4>plies 
to human beings as they are. A plan applicable to perfect men would 
be of no avail, worse than useless ; for it would be impracticable. The 
problem is not to change man, but to restrain human nature. 

This articles is an attempt to formulate such a plan, and discuss 
briefly the different features of it. How then can we remove all 
possibility of profit in war and at the same time continue in the people 
an honest self-respect with the will and the force behind it to resist 
unjust aggression? 

A war shotdd be conducted by a pec^le oa a cost of production 
basis ; in the strict sense there should be no profit, not even to the 
govenunent itself. The expense involved is extraordinary and should 
come out of the resources of the countries inv(4ved without jeopard- 
izing the livelihood of the people. Every resource of a country at 
war is involved directly or indirectly. The increased demand caused 
by the status of belligerency stimulates production, thereby enhancing 
the profits of all productive industry. Therefore government should 
at the very inception of war take over absolutely and assume exclusive 
control of all industries, running them as a part of the government 
ttsdf insofar as production, efficiency and financial gain or loss are 
concerned. If business — and by business I mean all productive 
industry — ^is continued as usual, excepting as to increased production, 
the economic situation will remain almost normal ; but if profit, includ- 
ing normal profit, be taken for public use, allowing only a reasonable 
salary to those already necessarily employed in its maintenance, a 
long step toward permanent peace will have been made. Call it a 
tax or what you will, exercised as a war power, the men dominant in 
different activities would have no incentive to create a false public 
sentiment for disturbance of peaceful relations between nations. But 
this must apply to everything that in any way, shape or form, either 
direcdy or indirectly, tends to affect the profit to be derived from a 
state of war. And let no ccHnpensation or indemnity thereafter, 
either during the existence of belligerency or after a peace shall have 
been effected, be made for damage or injury to the business itself 
or its assets so taken over. Property will then bear the same burden 
as the person of the citizen ; it will bear its just proportion of the 
risk of injury or destruction. Man holds wealtii for the public 
benefit; this is the sde basis of the protecticm it receives. There- 
fore let government draft wealth with minimum exemptions apply- 
ing to the conditions of the home, as well as draft the man-power of 
the country. 
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On the productive side probably the greatest profit in war is 
derived from manufacture of arms and munitions, as well as from 
loans made by large financial interests underwritit^ nations at war. 
Giovemment should therefore, at all times, both during peace and 
war, exclusively own and maintain plans for manufacture of arms 
and munitions. By international agreement, as well as by domestic 
l^slation, loans to states at war or for purposes of war should be 
outlawed. If there be war it should be conducted cm a cash basis~ 
tiie cash to be derived from use by the government of property and 
industry drafted. This would eliminate the taxation of future gen- 
erations for the benefit of the present generation. The history of 
credit shows that the average man will hesitate about pa]ring cash 
for what he buys, whereas he will trust to the future as to what he 
does not absdutdy need. The fact that a war will be conducted with 
his cash, with no possibility of profit and the additional risk of total 
loss or substantial injury to his property, will act as a strong detei^ 
rent of severance of international relations. 

The incentive of private profit being removed, false propaganda 
will have no cause of use. Add to this a stringent law poializing the 
publication of false or colored statement of alleged facts involving 
international relations, without restraining freedom of speech or of 
the press in its correct, technical sense. 

The perscmal danger in war should be equalized. Physical fitness 
for military service is by no means determined by age of the indivi- 
dual. It is within the knowledge of all that in the late world war 
those who declaimed most emphatically in condemnation of avoidance 
of military service were the people least liable to be called on for sudi 
duty or beyond the draft age. The term slacker was a much abused 
term. The men in whose mouths this term was most frequent had 
the opportunity to volunteer at some time or other; but they never 
embraced that (q>portunity ; they were not consistent if they were 
sincere. They contributed nothing to the war; and on them was the 
same duty as on the man within the draft age. They were safe in 
their persons and property ; and they continued to receive the same 
emolument as in peace times. They gave up no position. They 
suffered no additional personal insecurity. They remained at home 
in charge of their own personal businesses. Had these men beyond 
the draft age known tiiat they would, in the event of war, been 
liable to suffer the personal danger of military service equally with 
the younger men, they would have been more inclined to serious 
thought before demanding or favoring the step that involved war. 
If therefore all men were subject to draft for military service, irre- 
spective of age or position in life — for you can always find someone 
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dse ca4>able to do your work — or of wealth and social standing, the 
selection to be made by lot and the assig^nment for personal service 
to be made accordiqg to physical and mental fitness, we would have 
an additional strong deterrent to war. Such a draft should include 
a provision that the mere fact of holding of public office would con- 
stitute no group of exemption from service irrespective of what the 
o&et may be. 

War is a condition in which every man and woman has a direct 
interest The execution of the draft law in tfie recent world war 
demonstrated that a speedy and effective draft of the man power of 
a country was feasible. Such being the case it is equally feasible to 
create the machinery that would enable a popular vote on the ques- 
tion as to whether war should be declared or not. The questim there- 
fore should be submitted to a popular advisory vote to determine the 
sentiment of the people. If the vote be against war, the body having 
the power to declare war should not do so excepting in a clear case 
of sdf-defense — and in sudi state of affairs no declaration of war 
is necessary. If the popular vote advise a declaration of war, then 
the governmental body having the power to declare war should con- 
sider wheAer to do so or not, on its merits, the right being reserved 
to refuse to concur in the result of the popular vote. And even then, 
before war begins, let at least two months dapse before belligerent 
becomes a fact, during which time diplomatic negotiations can be car- 
ried on in an effort to effect a settlement of the matter in dispute. . 

I do not favor a league of nations ; for it creates a medium to enable 
international politicians to combine to bring about conditions that 
win redound to the benefit of a nation or group of nations, and for 
the further reason that it surrenders sovereignty, therd>y exposing a 
nation to the caprice of such a cabal of politicians. National self- 
interest will control the'deUberations of the governing body of such 
a league; and large financial combinations will control the members 
and all ethical considerations will be lost sight of in the trade made. 
I do not favor a world court for the same reasons, and for the addi- 
tional reason that such a court would be powerless to enforce its 
judgment, would be futile and indirectly result in war. I do not 
favor arbitration of international differences; for the individual 
national interest of the members of the board will determine the 
award, as witness the case of the brig-of-war, Gen. Armstrong. 

Once war is declared, however, the power over the military should 
be taken from the normal executive and lodged in some permanent 
dq>artinent of government, the personnel of which could not profit 
politically f rem the result 
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Government and all its departments are human; they may err. 
Military secrets are not lodged in the people. Public c^Sdals, par- 
ticularly in times of war, and public measures should be subjected 
to the scrutiny and criticism of the citizen. His criticism cannot aid 
the enemy and may be of assistance to his own government. What 
happens between belligerents is known to both govenunents and no 
military secrets are divulged to the citizen. Censorship accomplishes 
nothing; it merely causes uneasiness among the people. It should 
therefore be forbidden. 

War at its best is barbarous. It should therefore be the endeavor 
of mankind to lessen its rigor. Certain acts, either because of their 
^ect on noncombatants or their inherent harshness, should be pro- 
hibited by international agreement. The use of poison gas and of 
instnunents that create unnecessary suffering should be eliminated. 
These things could be ascertained by impartial investigation and 
could be condemned by a code of penal regtdations to be determined 
by the international jurists of the world. 

When you toudi a man's pocketbook you touch him more effectively 
than in any other way. And so it is with nations representing the 
varying influences of the individuals that compose it. During the 
war therefore there should be complete commercial nonintercourse 
between neutrals and belligerents. This would have a double effect: 
it would remove all possible financial interest of other countries and 
at the same time act as a check on nations contemplatii^ hostile 
operations. 

After termination of the war the nations that have been involved 
will be more or less demoralized ; Utiey will need every resource for 
rehabilitation and re-establishment of normal conditions. There 
should therefore be no indemnities either in property or in territory 
for losses sustained ; each would then be free to use whatever means 
it has left to bring about a return to a stable condition of affairs. 

Separate nations are necessary for the preservation not only of 
liberty but for the furtherance of progressive thought and acticm; 
they act as checks and balances on each other. Different peoples 
have been schooled for time out of mind in different ideas and 
theories; out of their individual history have evolved distinct ideas 
of right and wrong. None are right in their entirety; none are 
wrong in their entirety ; and as they think so should they act in domes- 
tic affairs, without outside interference. Diplomacy can accomplish 
both good and bad; it should therefore be restrained to its proper 
sphere— <he securing of peace and national well-being. Dollar diplo- 
macy, so called, is a constant source of irritation. When a g^roup of 
business men acting as a business unit invest in the resources of a 
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fore^ country they should do so with a full realization that in case 
of business adversity they could not call upon their own government 
for force to extricate them, but, on the other hand, must abide by 
such action as the local tribunals of the foreign country should accord 
them. The domestic affairs of a country, the conditions under which 
peofit do business or live, their rights and duties, all matters of 
internal rtgaialdaa of person and property, should be under the exclu- 
sive control of that country. 

Treaties of offense and defense constitute a menace to the peace 
of the world ; for one nation will take the stq> that leads to war if 
reasonably assured of aid from another govermnent, whereas it would 
not do so if it had not that assurance. Such treaties should be out- 
hwed by the law of nations as against the puUic pciky of the world. 

The use of the commercial embargo, touchii^ as it does the ruling 
passion of man, constitutes the most effective check on violation of 
agreed duties by nations ; but this penalty should be evoked only in 
case of failure of all amicable protest. But when it is evoked H 
should be worid-wide and ccmtinued so long as the offending nation 
continues to violate its bounden duty. 

Qvilization is dq>endent on character. Undermine that and retro- 
gression sets in. Greece and Rome fell because the dominant forces 
in their social life concentrated on material advancement to the neglect 
of the public weal ; the character of the people was undermined so 
that tb^ were unable to resist the inroads of the soolled barbaroos 
peoples from the north. The eventual and logical result was the era 
known as the Dark Ages, when learning, knowledge, honor, decenqr 
and justice sought sanctuary, and for generations the world was 
reduced to a condition near to savagery. Ages were necessary to 
recuperate and r^^ain the lost ground. Manliness and civilization 
are inseparable. The test of a man is his ability to bear hardship. 
And so it is with a nation. An unmanly people cannot long survive. 
The<Mies are all right in their {dace, but a theory that does not include 
the maintenance of the stamina not only necessary to exist and 
progress but also to demand and secure respect, will never accomplish 
any practical result. 

The world wants peace; but peace at the price of self-respect can- 
not be lasting. A nation must so conduct itself that it is never inten- 
tionally or even negligently wrong; the Gdden Rule between states 
sbouM be as effectivdy observed as between individuals. Patriotism 
is love of country ; but the country must so conduct its affiurs as to 
justify that love. It must stand before the world as worthy of 
equality of treatment and in addition must be able to command it A 
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nation of cowards and sneaks deserves no consideration; and it 
receives none. 

Every government owes a duty to its citizenry to be prepared for 
any eventuality. By this is not meant maintenance of large stand- 
ing armies and navies; but there must be such military forces as 
will constitute an efficient skeleton on which, in time of war, large 
armies and navies can be builded. Armaments should be limited to 
the needs of the time and the individual country. And as with armies 
and navies, so with armaments and munitions of war and plants for 
the manufacture of the same; they must be sufficient to place the 
military forces on a war basis on minimum notice, to. provide for the 
time of national peril. 

And above all there should be fostered in the peoi^e themselves a 
healthy public opinion, a national pride based on achievement, ton- 
pered and controlled by a deep-seated sense of justice to all, of uni- 
versal good will, of love of mankind, consideration for their weak- 
nesses and a self-respecting self-restraint with no desire to benefit 
their own country at the expense of the rights of others, as well as 
a determination to maintain their own rights at any expense. 

Fked. B. Hakt. 
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LISIEUX AT THE PRESENT DAY 
HE leading points of the history of Blessed Teresa, of Lisieux, 



commonly called in English-speaking countries the "Little 



* Flower," are certainly familiar to American readers, but a short 
account of her shrine, as it is now, may interest those who have not 
made the pilgrimage to the old Norman City. 

Bom at Alencon, on January 2, 1873, of devout parents, Teresa 
Martin was only four years old when her mother died. Her father, 
a well-to-do jeweller, then retired from business and settled at 
Lisieux, with his five daughters, to be near his wife's relatives. 
He bought a house outside the town, called "les Buissounets," it has 
became a favourite station, where the "Beata's" clients venerate 
the memories of her happy childhood. For, in the mother's absence, 
the sensitive, loving child was most tenderly watched over by her 
father and elder sisters. Her mystic aspirations revealed themselves 
at an early age, but they were combined with absolute simplicity; 
there was nothing of the infant prodigy about this little g^rl. Her 
sisters trained her wisely and well, without undue indulgence, 
although being his youngest child, she was evidently her father's 
favourite. One after another the elder girls entered Convents: 
Marie and Pauline went to the Carmel at Lisieux; Leonie, whose 
health was fragile, to the Visitation at Caen ; the two younger girls, 
Celine and Teresa, lived in hopes of following their sisters to the 
Carmel and it so happened that the Benjamin, Teresa, went first. 

On April, 1888, the child — she was only fifteen — entered the Con- 
vent, not without some difficulty; the Bishop of Bayeux and the 
Superior of the Carmel having hesitated to admit so young an 
aspirant. 

On January 10, 1889, she took the habit, and, on September 8, 
1890, she was professed. Nine years later, on September 30, she 
died in odor of sanctity. 

The little book where the Beata's life was told for the first time 
is made up of three manuscripts written by herself. The three were 
written at the request of her religious superiors. Her sister Pauline, 
tfien Prioress, is responsible for the first, in which Sister Teresa 
describes her childhood and her journey to Rome, where she begged 
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Pope Leo XIII to permit her admittance to the Carmel, in spite of 
her age. It is the simple, unpretending narrative of a very young 
girl, whose pilgrimage was ho- first experience of the outer world. 
The second manuscript was written to obey Mother Marie de 
Gonzague, the Prioress of that day, who, although she prized the 
little Sister's perfect observance of the rules, was far from treating 
her as a "spdled child." It touches on the graces showered on 
this chosen soul, it tells of her methods with the novices, who were 
entrusted to her care, and reveals her htimility and apostolic spirit. 
The last manuscript was written by the "Beata," at the request of 
her sister Marie; it describes her mental trials, her doubts against 
the faith and it illustrates the burning love of God and absolute trust 
in Him that spiritual darkness never quenched. These three manu- 
scripts, and an account given by the nuns of their sister's death, 
make up the volume called "History of the Soul" that has been trans- 
lated into twenty-five languages. Since then, many books have been 
written about Sister Teresa ; her last bic^;raphy, by an excellent Cath- 
olic, the Baron des Rotours, gives us, under a most readable shape, 
a vivid and well written sketch of the now popular "Little Flower." 

Theologians have marvdled at the penetrating spirituality of this 
very young religious, at her knowledge of the Scriptures and of the 
great mystics, also at her wise comments on many sacred texts. Her 
simplicity remained unspoiled and her writings, that have fascinated 
priests and lajrmen, have no pretensions to purdy literary excdlence. 

The Carmd of Lisieux was founded in 1835, by two sisters, 
Mesdemoiselles Gossdin. They had long desired to establish the 
daughters of St. Teresa in their native Normandy and, with the 
authorization of the Bishop of Bayeux, they made their novitiate at 
the Carmd of Poitiers. Two professed nuns of that community were 
allowed to accompany them to Lisieux, where the new Convent was 
founded. Eariy in 1838, dght Carmdites, professed nuns, novices 
and postulants, took possession of a poor cottage that stood on the 
ground, where the present Convent was built by degp'ees. It was 
only finished in 1877, forty years after the original foundation, the 
work bdng carried out under the direction of Mother Teresa, of 
St. Joseph, one of the pious sisters to whose charity it owed its 
existence. 

The young religious who was to make the Lisieux Carmd famous, 
bdonged to a respectable middle-dass family. There are old people 
still living who remember her father on his way to Church with his 
five girls. It was wdl known that some of them meant to become 
nuns and those who saw them pass smilingly remarked: "There 
goes M. Martin and his community." Of the five, Teresa, the 
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youngest, was noticed for her beaaty and gracious ways, but, on 
the whole, the "Beata," whose name is now familiar throughout 
the Catholic world, was known only to a few intimates. Even during 
the nine years of her life at the Carmel, she was not much spoken 
of outside the Convent walls ; her extreme youth when she entered 
had created a certain stir among the friends of the Monastery; it 
was admired by some, criticized by many. Some reports of her 
holiness may have reached the outer world, for when, according to 
custom, her caiSSxi lay uncovered in the chi^ a devout crowd of 
town fdk brought rosaries and medals to touch her body. This 
was all : beyond Lisieux, at that time, she was absolutely unknown. 

It is here that the wonderful tale begins: a "golden legend," that 
brings a medieval atmosphere into our scientific and often unbeliev- 
ing world. Almost from the day of her death, Sq>tember 30, 1897, 
the Hand of God was at work to glorify one who by her simplicity 
and love, had made herself most dear to the Master's heart. 

She was prayed to first at Lisieux, then in France, finally aO 
over the world and six large volumes are filled with accounts of 
the apparitions, conversions and cures that rewarded her clients' trttst. 
On her death bed, she had promised to "scatter roses" and the books 
where her activities are recorded are, for this reason, called "Pluie 
de roses" — shower of roses. 

It is natural that the incidents recorded should be of unequal 
importance; they are, however, all signed and authenticated by the 
little sister's devotees and are published by the Carmelites with the 
permission of the Bishop of Bayeux, to whose diocese Lisieux 
bdongs.* The petitions sent to Rome to hasten her beatification 
came from Bishops, thedogians, military men, professors, students, 
etc., men and women, bdong^ng to every nation and rank. The war 
gave an extraordinary impetus to the honor paid to her, her picture 
was in many trenches, her relics pinned to many uniforms. Instances 
of her having appeared to instruct, convert or encourage her clients 
are vouched for by officers and soldiers, who give their names and 
their word of honor that thqr speak the truth. We are not bound to 
believe the incidents related in the "Pluie de roses," but the fact 
that the young "Beata" exercised an devating influence during the 
war stares us in the face! The oft-repeated tale of her sweet 
countenance and white mantle appearing in moments of deadly peril, 
may be voted, by critical minds, the effect of balhidnation, if so, 
it nevertheless restored h<^ endurance and energy to sorely tried 
fighting men. Sometimes she saved their lives, or else to a dying 

* After the Ooncordat between Pope Ptna VII and Bonapute, Liaieu oeaaed 
to be a aepaiate diooeae. 
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soldier, whose removal was impossible, she sent the priest, whose 
presence he had prayed her to provide. In other cases she was 
heard, her voice, a reality or a delusion, brought light to see the 
danger ahead and presence of mind to avmd it. We hear of an 
Italian naval officer, who when cautiously guiding his ship in the 
Mediterannean, took out the little saint of Lisieux's picture and 
prayed to be led safely. "Instead of looking at me, look ahead," 
said a soft voice at his side. He took the advice and, in consequence, 
changed his course in time to escape the nearing submarine. The 
military crosses and medals, offered to the "Beata's" shrine by her 
grateful clients, fill two large frames reaching from the floor to the 
roof of the chapel. Within the Monastery, where only privil^ed 
priests are sometimes admitted, other more ctmibersome offerings 
have been collected. The long corridors are filled with crutches, 
marble slabs, diminutive air ships, rings and crosses, fashioned in 
the trenches. That typical abode of peace, a Carmelite Convent, 
possesses an arsenal of warlike trophies unequalled in the history 
of Saints. 

Although old Lisieux has Norman Chiuches and quaint wooden 
houses to attract the archeologist and antiquarian, it only became 
famous in the Catholic world, when the wonder-workii^ little sister 
b^[an to scatter her roses broadcast in the two hemispheres. 

Until she was beatified her pilgrims, after praying in the small 
and austere chapel of the Cannel, made thdr way to the public 
cemetery, on a hill overlooking the town. Where Sister Teresa lay in 
the Carmelite enclosure under a i^ain wooden cross. My personal 
experience taught me that there was no need to ask the way to the 
grave; on entering the cemetery a murmur of prayers, recited 
aloud, drew me, at all times and at all seasons, to the white cross 
surrounded by kneeling figures. It was forbidden to bum lights 
on the grave, but not to cover it with flowers, letters, and during the 
war with photographs of soldiers at the front. Since May, 1923, 
when the "Beata's" bones were removed to the Carmelite chapel, 
pilgrimages to the cemetery rank as memories of the past. 

Other transformations are also the natural omsequences of the 
little sister's official entrance into the great Company of Saints, 
whose names are inscribed on the "roll call" of the Church. The 
du^ v^ere she was professed has been enlarged and has lost its 
austere aspect. Gifts from all parts of the world have poured in 
from her grateful clients, whose intentions it has been necessary to 
cany out and though the nuns, behind their "grille," have not 
modified their life of poverty, gold and silver, marbles and paint- 
ings have been freely expended to adorn the House of God. 
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Some details of this adornment are open to criticism : the stained 
windows rq>resenting the young saints' miracles make us r^et 
the work of the medieval artists, whose mystic charm was combined 
with wonderful colouring. A marble group behind the high altar 
represents the "Beata" kneding at the feet of our Lady and the 
In^t Saviour; her right hand scatters roses that are given to her 
by our Lord and the gesture is graceful and sinq>le. 

To the right, when we face the high altar is the young saint's 
shrine; her rdics are kq>t there under a life-size figure, robed in 
the Carmelite colors, that lies in the attitude that was hers after 
death, the head slightly inclined to the right The figure is of tinted 
marUe, not wax as it q>pears at first, but we are inclined to regret 
its brown velvet habit edged with gold braid, less impres»ve than the 
austere GumeUte garb, the "real thing," would have been. In « 
•maOer casket are kq>t other bones of the saint; it is the one carried 
in the procession at the "fetes" and will certainly figure when the 
"Beata" of today is recognized. It is of Paris workmanship but 
was offered by the Sister's Brazilian devotees and, except on rare 
occasions, it never leaves the nun's choir. It was my good fortune 
to see this rare work of art at dose quarters. With its onyx columns, 
wonderful enamds and showers of golden roses, all different and 
each one a gem, it is a beautiful spedmen of rdigious art; simple 
and graceful as befits the "Little Flower." 

In a niche above the altar of the shrine is a statue of our Lady, 
not a work of art, but valuable because, as is mentioned in the Life, 
it was venerated by Sister Teresa's mother and the child hersdf 
attributed her own recovery from a dangerous illness to the prayers 
said before this image. 

On each side of the Beata's chapel are the military crosses and 
decorations offered to her in gratitude by the officers and soldiers 
of the Great War. Thousands of these are arranged in serried 
ranks, an doquent proof of Sister Teresa's popularity among the 
fighting men. 

To many, the feature that dominates the chapel is the universality 
of the honors paid to the "Beata." Here is an endosed nun, who 
from the age of fifteen to that of twenty-four, lived within the 
narrow boundaries of a provincial convent. She bdonged to a 
family that was obscure if judged frcwn a worldly standpoint; she 
was loved and admired by her rdigious sisters for her fervor and 
sweetness, but in her history, we find ndther mirades, nor ecstasies, 
nor profrfiedes, yet inunediatdy after her death, she becomes a 
familiar figure throughout the Catfiolic world. This extraordinary 
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popularity was evidently approved by God, for in 1922, Sister Teresa 
was beatified by Pc^ Pius XI. 

Mgr. de Teil, now dead, who was the wise and zealous postulator 
of her "cause," considered the world-wide celebrity of one whose 
life was so hidden as unique in the story of the saints. It seems to 
set a divine seal of approval on the lessons of simplicity, trust in 
God and love for Him, tat^ht by the "Little Flower." 

Her universal popularity is further fllustrated by the foreign flags 
that hang from the chapd roof; they were brought by delates 
from England, Italy, China, America, etc. The marble tablets that 
line the walls have words of gratitude in many lang^uages : the donors 
are in Chile, in India, in Brazil, etc. The words have often a 
familiar note that I have not noticed in other pilgrimages, the "dear 
little sister" is addressed as a friend, evidently in many homes. 
She has a privileged place, due to her youth, her sweetness and to 
what Mgr. de Teil used to call: her gracious ways of answering 
pnytn. 

The new altars in the chapel are many of them the gifts of English- 
speaking pilgrims ; the two nearest to the shrine were presented by 
an Eng^h priest in remembrance of his two brothers, also priests. 
St. Josq>h's altar was given by the Canadians: "in gratitude for 
the many graces that they owe to Blessed Teresa." The Chapd of 
St. Michael, by the Irish soldiers, whom she protected during the 
war ; that of St. Teresa of Avila, by the Americans. 

The stained glass windows, if not beautiful, proclaim the "Beata's" 
popularity in both hemispheres, for they are given by her clients in 
Scotland, Panama, Jamaica, etc. They represent some of the most 
striking of her miracles. Those among us who remember the 
Lisieux of thirty years ago, when the wonder worker of today, 
unknown to the world, was, in silence and in suffering, winning her 
crown, have a vision of a quaint, sleepy provincial town, with indiffer- 
ent hotels and, except its fine Church and curious wooden houses, 
with no characteristic features. Now the pilg^rims, who are allowed 
to peruse the visitors' book, will find there the names of several 
Cardinals, Frendi, Roman, British and American. 

The Patriarch of Antioch represents the East, from which have also 
come many native prelates and priests; very numerous too are the 
ecclesiastics from Holland, Great Britain and the States. Amoi^ the 
laity are two queens, princes and princesses, men and women with 
historic names, others wdl known in the intellectual, social and reli- 
gious world of their different countries. 
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From two to three every afternoon the pilgrims, in g^roups, are 
allowed to visit the "Salle des Rdiques," a large nxMn that opens 
on the court wherein the cfaapd stands. A priest acts as guide and 
gives the necessary explanations. The central and most important 
object that strikes the visitor is a life-size picture of the "Beata," by 
Roybet, a famous French painter, now dead. It represents her in 
her Carmelite habit, clasping a crucifix. The sweet face was painted 
after a minute study of the different photos of the young religious, 
to which her three sisters added their impressions and explanations, 
when Roybet came to talk over a task that, at starting, he undertook 
with a very bad grace. Accustomed to paint "mousquetaires," he 
had no inclination to try his hand on a nun! At length he yielded 
to the insistence of the giver of the picture, he visited the Lisieux 
Carmel more than once to gather impressions and sidelights and, 
at last, owned to the Prioress that his task had become easy and 
congenial, as though his model g^uided his brush. The words were 
spoken with a smile and, of course, they simply meant that the 
artist no longer disliked his work, but from this remark grew a 
legend. Enthusiasts spread the report that the "Beata" had come 
down from heaven to sit for her portrait, a rq>ort that the mother 
Prioress begged her friends to contradict most emphatically/ 

What Sister Teresa did for her painter was to convert him: he 
was an unbeliever when he completed the picture but, when, soon 
afterwards he died, he had made his peace with God. 

Other treasures are arranged roimd Roybet's great work ; the "Lit- 
tle Flower's" habit, veil, white mantle and rosary, her discipline and 
hair shirt, her baptismal robe and a tiny white dress with a fiak 
sash, her long thick curls, that were cut off when she took the 
habit, her needle book, scissors and pin cushion, the coarse wooden 
spoon and ring used by her at meals, etc. 

The "Salle des Rdiques" is outside the nun's enclosure, but at 
certain hours, when the church is closed to visitors, the Carmdites 
can enter it by a door of which th^ alone have the key. Within 
the cloister itself, only Cardinals and other privileged ecclesiastics 
are admitted; with the permission of the Bishop of Bayeux thqr 
can celebrate Mass in the "Beata's" cell, now used as an oratwy. 

Outside the Carmel, the sister is best remembered at "les Buis- 
sounets," an unpretending house, surrounded by a small garden, 
and almost buried in trees. It is now the property of the Carmelites. 
Teresa's room has been arranged as an oratory, where pilgrim 
priests often say Mass, her little chair, her books and toys are care- 
fully preserved in the adjoining room. The garden has many 
memories, the Beata's happy and holy childhood was spent in this 
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narrow enclosure which seemed limitless to her childish vision. 
Beyond it stretch the green fidds where she walked i*nth her father 
and further still the undulating and wooded country that gives this 
part of Normandy the aspect of a large park. 

Another building connected with Sister Teresa is the Benedictine 
Abbey, where she was partly educated and made her first Com- 
munimi. Apart from this connection, it has the interest of great 
antiquity and glorious traditions, standing as it does on holy ground. 
The original Abbey was founded in 1050, by Lescdine, Duchess of 
Normandy; it was rebuilt between 1646 and 1714 by a great Abbess, 
Chariotte de Matignon, whose two cousins governed the diocese in 
successim as Bishops and Counts of Lisienx. The Revdution of 
1789 drove the nuns from thdr home; when some years later, they 
returned, the broad lands and splendid buildings, once their property, 
were much reduced, but they bravely opened the school where the 
future "Beata" spent part of her diildhood. 

Prom her own account, the shy and sensitive little girl never waft 
eoiiq>letdy at her ease at schod ; her companions loved her for her 
sweet temper, but thdr games did not interest her. She was prob- 
ably too much accustomed to the companiimship of her ddm to 
ad^t herself completdy to these new surroundings. 

In consequence of the evil laws prohibiting teaching orders from 
recdving pupils, the Benedictines have dosed thdr schools; they 
now have lady boarders and omtemplate enlai^ng thdr activities 
on these lines, as accommodation for ladies is, at present, totally 
insufident at Lisieux. On great occasions the country houses in 
the ndghborhood sometimes recdve important g^iests, but in some 
cases, pilgrims have to spend the night in thdr motor cars ! 

To cope with this enormous influx of strangers, the inhabitants of 
the town let out rooms, but, after all, Lisieux is only a small 
provindal dty and its resources are inadequate on occasions like 
the Beatification of Sister Teresa. 

As is the case at Lourdes, the money-making spirit of the natives 
make them keenly alive to the material prosperity brought to her 
fdlow dtizens by the young "Beata." A local guide book, published 
not, of course, by the Carmelites, but by the municipal authorities, 
says: "Lisieux, formerly visited by a few lovers of old houses, is 
now known in far-away countries, owing to the reputation of Sister 
Teresa of the Child Jesus." A "Syndicat d'Initiative" has been 
founded for the benefit of tourists and it is amusing to note how the 
wdl-written and well-illustrated booklet, printed for their guidance 
by the local authorities, assumes a suitably devout tone when it 
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volunteers to guide the "Beata's" clients to the different spots con- 
nected with her memory. 

Even the Mayor of Lisieux, not a zealous Catholic, is keenly 
alive to the celebrity now enjc^ed by what was a quarter of a 
century ago, a torpid old-world city. In another quarter, the wonder 
working little Sister has created a certain anxiety. When pilgrims 
poured into Lisieux from the ends of Europe and letters came to the 
Carmel by thousands, tiie Prioress had to face an unexpected pr(d>lem. 
She and the nuns' ecclesiastical superior were called upon to <xm- 
bine a strict observance of the rule that cuts off the Carmelites 
from the outer world, with the honor due to the "Beata," whose 
clients had a right to be heard and answered. 

The problem was solved by closing the Convent parlors to visitors, 
except to three classes of persons: benefactors, "miracules," cured 
or converted by the "Little Flower," and priests or laymen, having 
a letter of introduction, giving a valid reason for an exception to 
be made in their favor. To cope with the letters delivered at 
the Convent was a greater difficulty still, for, at ordinary times, from 
300 to 400 letters came every day and, at certain times, when the 
Beatification took place, for instance, they went up to 800. These 
letters ask for prayers or Masses, beg for relics, relate answers 
to petitions, etc. Last year, the Prioress enlisted the services of a 
community of Carmdite Tertiaries who undertook to deal with this 
enormous correspondence. 

Before dosing this brief sketch, we must mention that among the 
pilgrims are Protestants and schismatics, as wdl as Cathdics of all 
races, sodal standing and age. The "Beata" appeals to the learned 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the old and the young. The 
contrast between her hidden life and her world-wide fame, the 
rapidity with which the proverbially slow Roman congr^tions 
beatified one, whose mirades carried all before them, marks the Hand 
of God setting its seal of approval on her spirituality. This was 
dearly devdoped by Pope Pius XI, when, on raising Teresa of 
Lisieux to the altars of the Church, he proclaimed the beauty of the 
lessons of love of God, simplidty, humility, sdf-sacrifice and child- 
like confidence left by this very youog nun to her devotees through- 
out tlie world. 

Coif TBSSE DB CouaSON. 
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IN NATURE'S REALM 
A Bouquet of Squills 

IT doesn't sound very attractive, reminding one of a handftil of 
sharp, bristling quills or other sadi prickly objects. But when 
you see what delicate, lovely blossoms compose the bouquet, you 
will appreciate the sight and smell of it. 

The Squills comprise a large number of bulbous herbs of the 
Lily Family. All of them were originally referred to the genus 
SciUa, from which Latin name the Ei^^lish one is derived, a few have 
been granted independence from the SeiUos, tboogh they are still 
considered Squills. 

In addition to being bulbous, the Squills have other characteristics 
in common, chieiiy narrow leaves springing from the top of the 
bulb, and between tiiem a slender flower-scape topped with a loose 
cluster. or raceme, of delicate blossoms. The flower consists of a 
colored perianth, deq>ly cut into s^ments; it falls away from 
the fertilized pistil, which develops into a roundish three-lobed 
eapsule, with several rounded blade seeds in each cell. In short, 
Sdlla much resemUes its more famous lily sister, the Hyacinth. 

The most famous squill of them all is the officinal one, SciUa Mori- 
lima, or Sea Onion, which furnishes the medicine called squill The 
plant is perennial, and grows on the coast of the Mediterranean, where 
many of the Sdllas are native. The bulb is pear-shaped, from three 
to six inches in diameter, and consists of fleshy scales, closely laid 
over each other, and covered by thin, dry, external scales, which are 
sometimes red and sometimes white, — ^which explains the suitability 
of the "onion" in the name. 

The juice is viscid and very acrid, but its sharpness disappears 
somewhat, when the bulb is dried, with a loss of medicinal quality. 
For handling it is cut into thin slices and exposed to artificial heat, 
or dried in the sun. These pieces become white or pale yellow, and 
retain a feeble odor, but a bitter, nauseous and acrid taste. Chemi- 
cally, this bulb is a complex affair; it contains a fatty matter; citrate 
of lime; mucilage; sugar; a very bitter principle called scillitin; a 
very acrid and poisonous resinoid substance, sdllipicrin, of which 
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three-fourths of a grain is fatal to a dog. So it would be strange 
if such a bulb couldn't do something for man's ills. 

It can be used medicinally as an extract, in water, alcohol or vine- 
gar, or powdered and taken as a pellet. Its effects are expectorant, 
diuretic, and in large doses, emetic and purgative. It has been used 
in combination with tartar emetic or ipecac to stimulate the vessels 
of the lungs, and in dropsical disease much employed. Sirop of 
Squills is a popular bronchial remedy. 

This Squill is not merely useful, however ; it is cultivated also as 
a garden plant, for its spike of small, white flowers. Some botanists 
give this Squill and several others the generic name of Urgineo— 
accented on the second syllable and so a very tripping name — which 
is the Latinized form for Ben Urgin, an Arab tribe in Algeria, near 
Bona, where it was first found. , 

However, other species of Scilla are even more popular for early 
Uooming bulbs. There is the Siberian Squill. (Scilla Sihtrica) of 
which Mr. Matthews says: "The pretty blue scilla, which appears 
in die grassy plots of our parks and gardens in early spring, is a 
welcome visitor from Siberia, come to stay in our country. It is 
perfectly hardy, and its refreshing blue in among the new grass 
blades is peculiarly harmmious with the background of green." 

"First the squill, shyly modest but daring, 
Peeps out of its dark, gloomy tomb. 
Reflecting the pale April heaven 
In delicate clusters of bloom." 

—Anon. ("Early Spring") 

The Spanish Jacinth, or Hyacinth, is properly named, both in its 
English and botanical titles. It is the Scilla hispanica of Spain and 
Portt^, cultivated for its blue or white hyadntfi-like flowers. The 
Bdl-Flowered Squill is another name for it, as its bloss(Mns are more 
cupped than those of most Sdllas : 

"When with the jacinth 
Coy fountains are tressed." 

—Lord Thurbw ("Song to May") 

Scilla hyactHthoides is rightly translated into Hyadnth SquiU, 
whose long racemes of lilac-purple flowers are much admired even 
by lovers of the Hyacinth proper. 

The wild, or wood, Hyacinth of Europe is another Squill, — ScWa 
noiucripta, and a very much written-about plant in spite of its 
specific name. Its scape puts forth a raceme of drooping, bell- 
ahaped flowers, in shades varying from bhie, purple, white or even 
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pink. It doesn't need to be cultivated, being a prolific bloomer in its 
sdf-sown beds : 

"All round the thorn grows fragrant, white with may, 
And underneath the fresh wild-hyacinth bed 
Shimmers like water in the whispering wind." 

—Robert Buchanan (Boxhill, 1866) 

Wood Hyacinth is much praised by the poet, diiefly the Eng^h 
writers. Jean Ingelow refers twice to it in "Margaret by the Mere 
Sidtf': 

"With hyacinths the banks are blue in spring." 



"A posy of wild hyacinth inlaid 
Like bright mosaic in the mossy grass." 

Tennyson uses it to decorate "Guinevere's" padi as with Sir 
Launcdot she 

"Rode under groves that look'd a paradise 
Of Uossom, over sheets of hyacinth 
That seem'd the heavens upbreaking thro' the eartfi." 

Coventry Patmore, in one poem notes that "in dim recesses h3racinths 
drooped." Wilfred L. Randall, singing "A Song of Devon," in- 
cludes "Gaths of wild hyacinths blue as the sky." 

As Alfred Qx:hrane describes them : 

"Summer is come, the forest wakes to greet him, 
And while the birds their melody renew, 
Look, the wild hyacinth comes forth to meet him. 
And carpets all his sunlet path with blue." 

—("Death and the Hyacinths") 

Other European poets, famous, near-famous, or unknown, have 
contributed a word in this chorus of praise for such a luxuriant, 
lovely wild plant: 

"Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom. 
The fostered hyacinths spread their purple bloom." 

— Wordsworth 

"By lichened tree and mossy plinth, 
Like living flames of purple fire 
Flooding the wood, the hyacinth 
Uprears his heavy-scented spire." 

—John Davidson ("Spring") 

"Away where the clear brook purls — 
And the hyacinth droops in the shade." 

—John Stuart Bladde ("A Song of the Owntry)" 
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"Woods, with hyacinths misty blue, 
Fields with the dainty white, and the dew 
Bris^t as the day the world was new." 

—J. H. P. ("Cuckoo") 

If the Wood Hyacinth comes in Cuckoo-time, it leaves even before 
that early migrant is on the wing. As Michael Field observes : 

"Once I found the trees 
Grow few, so few, like hyacinths in June. 
The hyacinths blue the ground spring after spring, 
Although with different flowers from those you Inmched 
In grasp too small last year." — Calliriioe 

Barry Cornwall sings of "the languid hyacinth and die wild prim- 
rose," tfioui^ not exactly as contemporaries. Keats no doubt cor- 
rectly places it: 

"Shaded hyacinths, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid-May." 

— Fancy 

The drooping blossoms gives one anonymous poet the pretty 
thouc^t of tlie devoutness that prevails in a wooded recess such as 
they love: 

"Broods tliere some spirit here? 
The wild wood-hyadnth with awe seems bow'd, 
And something of a tender cloister gloom 
Deepens the violet's Uoom." 

—("A Wood Hymn") 

Even a pagan poetess, with the assistance of an English poet who 
loved nature for her loveliness rather than for any lessons she might 
teach, makes use of this little plant to point a moral: 

"Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hill is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds forever tear and wound 
Until the purple blosscmi is trodden into the ground." 
— Dante Gabriel Rosetti 

("Beauty : A Combination from Sai^o") 

Anodwr species is the Cuban Lily (ScUla pemviaina), also called 
the Peruvian Hyacinth and Peruvian Jacinth, though native to neither 
the West Indies nor South America, but of the Mediterranean region : 

"The hyacinths cluster there, as though athirst 
To drink the azure seas." 

—Frederick Tennyson ("The Isles of Greece") 

This Squill has broad, flat, basal leaves, and scapes of purple, red 
or white flowers of the rotate pattern common to squilled plants, — 
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that is, flat and circular, or "wheel-shaped" rather than belled. This 
may be the species planted as a garden or path border for early 
blooming, though it is self-sown in its native regions : 

"On sunny banks their wine the hyacinths spill 
And self-betraying violets bloom thereunder." 

—Bayard Taylor ("Sorrento") 

"The tasselled hyacinth caressed his feet." 

—Eden Philpotts ("In the Cascine") 

"the leaping stream, which throws 
Eternal showers of spray on the mossed roots 
Of trees, and veins of turf, and long dark shoots 
Of ivy-plants, and fragrant hanging bells 
Of hyacinths, and on late anemones." 

—Matthew Arnold ("Mount Etna") 

Not to be outdone by Europe, we have one genus of Squills here 
in America, native, not imported. That is, it was formerly ranked 
with the Squills, though even Gray switched from SciUa to John 
lindley's Comassia, New Latin for the Indian name of quamash, or 
camass, variously spelled camash, cammas, and camas. Perhaps it 
wasn't a very good squill, anyway, lacking the Sea Onion's toxic 
qualities. Indeed, this "prairie onion" of the Central and Western 
States has an edible bulb, and figures among vegetables of the Indians. 

Camas is now generally accepted as the proper, or at least most 
easily mastered name for our species, though recent botanists have 
chai^[ed Lindley's Comassia to Quamasia, — to retain the Indian flavor, 
perhaps. 

Even so, Camas remains a squillid enot^h plant, having a bulb that 
puts forth slender leaves and a scape that ends in a raceme of 
blossoms, each consisting of a perianth of six spreading segments. A 
peculiarity of Quamasia is the green bract that sits on the flower- 
stem which is a jointed pedicel. 

The original Camas is the Quamash quamash of the Western 
United States, the bulbs of which are valued by the Indians as a 
tasty vegetable. They also ate the bulbs of the Quamasia escidenta, 
as the specific name implies ; in blossoms we call it the Wild Hyacinth, 
and find it as good a Squill as any, with its raceme of white flowers, 
even though we are no longer permitted to call it by the name more 
appropriately applied to genuine Scillas. 

The best known Camas in the country is the Eastern Camas, an- 
other so-called Wild Hyacinth. It is common in rich ground, such 
as moist river-banks and prairies, from Western Pennsylvania to 
Minnesota and Kansas, and southward into the mountains of Georgia. 
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Ohio offers the right soil and exposure, but is by no means the 
only State in which it claims its favored residence. 

Originally, Gray called this Eastern Camass the SciUa Fraseri, 
but later adopted John Torrey's classification of Catmssia Fraseri. 
Now that it is Qitamasia Fraseri it is to be hoped that the plant has 
received a permanent specific name. Its narrow leaves have a sort 
of keel, or ridge, down the center, and its flower-scape often towers 
to the height of a foot, even more. The bract on each flower-stem 
being ItHiger than the pedicel, the pale violet-blue perianth has a pretty 
bad^round for its spreading sepals, not cotmting the prairie floor 
or river-bank it carpets : 

"Sweet pale-Uue squills glint 'neath the tangled wreath 
Of fern and bramble." 

— Anon. ("Summer on the Prairie") 

AltOUT THE AkMY-WcAM OF THE NORTH 

The Army- Worm of the North is a field insect chiefly, at least in 
the caterpillar stage. It occurs throughout the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and is present every year; but seldom 
does its inconsiderable numbers merit the first part of the name, 
"army," referring to the orderly processions myriads of them take 
in moving from a devastated field to new pastures. Then it not 
only attracts attention, but arouses cmstemation among the farmers 
in the districts visited. 

It is by no means a new enemy to American crops, for several 
times during the last two centtiries it has appeared in immense armies, 
cutting off acres of wheat, barley, oats and grass. 

This worm is the caterpillar of one of the Noctuid or Night-Flying 
Moths, a rusty, grayish-yellow brown, with rather plain wings except 
for a few dark dots forming a row parallel to the outer edge of the 
wing, and a single white dot, or small coin-spot, near the center of 
each forewing. 

Though night-flying mainly, the moths to appear about dusk, 
or late on cloudy afternoons, to visit the flowers in search of honey, 
or to collect in sociable crowds on the sides of buildings. When 
plentiful they may be seen clii^;ing to or fluttering about bams and 
outbuildings, and one writer tells of their being "trs^ped by the 
thousands in the projecting parte cochere of the main building of 
the New Hampshire Coll^;e." 

The female lays her tgg^ in the lower end of grass-blades, down 
near the ground, wha« llie leaf-edges curl over ahnost to touching. 
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In this little trough of several leaves she lays a dozen or more tiny 
white eggs, gluing them into position so that no wind or rain can 
get them out of their cradle. Timothy and redtop are favorite grasses, 
though grain-i^ants, such as wheat, oats, barley, rye, sorghum and 
Indian com are also utilized. 

The tggi are laid in iate April and May in the latitude of the Mid- 
dle States; then the moths of the resulting brood lay their tiggi in 
June and July. Moths often appear as late as October ; their eggs 
probaUy remain unhatched until the following spring. 

A summer-laid egg hatches in a wedc or ten days into a small 
white worln, which spends its nights eating grass-blades and its 
days snugly hidden from sight beneath the grass or in other good 
hiding places, sheltered from the rays of the hot sun and from its 
enemies. At least, such is its plan, though the enemies, fortunatdy, 
are usually able to find enough of its kind to prevent the formatioa 
of any army. 

At the end of a week it moults, the dd skin splitting down the 
back to let the occupant out. Continuously feeding, from late after- 
noon through the night and even into the forenoon, until the sun 
becomes too hot, the insect grows n^idly. At the end of a month it 
has changed its skin several times, and is about an inch and a half 
long. In color, the full-grown caterpillar is a brown body striped 
with Uack, yellow and green ; it is soft, hairless, and of a neat and 
slender build. 

Full grown, it is no longer hungry, though for the month it has 
been eating it has stripped many a leaf from base to tip. With a 
loss of appetite, it becomes timid, and retreats into the ground to 
the depth of an inch or more, where it burrows out a cell. It casts 
its skin once more, and comes out a pupa, in a tight little shroud 
that reefs it into an oblong ball. The pupa skin shows the ridges of 
the moth-to-be's hind body, the wing-pads, and head modestly 
bowed beneath its wrappings. Often the insect pupates beneath 
grass-blades or any surface debris. 

After a two weeks' sleep, the fully developed moth throws aside 
its shroud and comes forth to fly, to feed, to mate, and to die, a 
harmless creature except as it is the parent of about fifty future 
army-worms. 

The caterpillar is a great eater at any stage of its existence, and 
since it devours useful grasses and grains is always a pest of the 
cut-worm sort, stripping grass-blades and even nibUing timothy 
heads and the succulent stalks of many grains. During ordinary 
years there will be individual worms feeding here and diere in mea- 
dows and grain-fields, damaging only a plant here and there. 
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But when so numerous that before the caterpillars are fully fed 
the supply of food gives out, they adopt the army habit while seeking 
new fields. Indeed, it is the nature of the caterpillar to get an 
attack of the wandering foot just before it is ready to pupate; per- 
haps it wants one little stroll before becoming motionless for two 
weeks; perhaps its wings-to-be are conunendng to have growing 
pains. 

Anyway, when nearly "ripe," the caterpillars stray off to seek 
fresh pastures and new kinds of food. A hundred may make this 
shift without attracting attention, but when millions undertake it, 
no eye in the nei^bortiood can fail to see the procession. 

For as their only method of transportation is to crawl over the 
ground, and as they move in dense masses these armies become 
formidable organizations. Says Dr. Riley : 

"Their numbers at these times are often so numerous, and their 
voracity so great, that it is inqxissiUe for one who has not been 
an eye-witness to ai^tedate it fully. . . . The army-worm, 
when travelling, will scarcely turn aside for anything but water, 
and even shallow watercourses will not always check its progress, 
ior the advance columns will often continue to nish headlong into 
the water until they have sufficiently choked it up with their dead 
and dying bodies to enaUe the rear guard to cross safely over. I 
have noticed that after crossing a bare field or bare road where they 
are subjected to die stm's rays, they would congr^te in immense 
numbers under the first shade they reached. In one instance I recol- 
lect their collecting and covering the ground five or six deep all 
along the shady side of a fence for about a mile, while scarcely one 
was seen to cross on the sunny side of the same fence." 

Early records show that the first of these "armies" atppeaxti in 
New England in 1743, millions of them threatening to devour every 
living bit of v^etation. And again in 1770, according to the Rev. 
Grant Powers' "Historical Sketch of the Coos Country" : 

"This whole section was visited by an extraordinary calamity, 
such a one as the country never experienced before or since. It 
was an army of worms which extended from Lancaster, N. H., to 
Northfidd in Massachusetts. They began to appear the latter part 
of July, 1770, and continued their ravages tmtil September. The 
inhabitants denominated them the 'Northern Army,' as they seemed 
to advance fnmi the north or northwest and to pass east and south. 
Th^ were altogether too innumeraUe to be counted. Dr. Bouton, of 
Thetford, Vt., told me that be had seen whde pastures so cov- 
ered that he could not put down his finger on a sin^e spot without 
placing it upon a worm. He said that he had seen more than ten 
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bushds in a heap. They were unlike anydiing which the present 
generation have ever seen. There was a stripe upon the back like 
black velvet, on either side a stripe from end to end, and the rest 
of the body was brown. . . 

"They appeared to be in great haste, except when they halted to 
devour their food. They filled the houses of tne inhabitants and 
entered their kneading troughs as did the frogs in Egypt. They 
would go up the side of a house and over it in such a compact 
column that nothing of the boards or shingles could be seen. They 
did not take hold of the pumpkin vine, peas, potatoes or flax ; but 
wheat and com disappeared before them as if by magic. They would 
climb up stalks of wheat, eat off the stalk just below the head, and 
almost as soon as the head had fallen upon the ground it was 
devoured. 

"Other armies occurred in New York and New England in 1790 
and again in 1817. In Southern Illinois they abounded in 1818. In 
1842 they were very destructive; in 1856 they were threateningly 
numerous, but in 1861 they were a plague. Later visitations of Ae 
pests occurred in 1875, 1880 and 1896." 

Of one of the 1861 hordes a writer in Danver, Mass., says : "They 
were seen in great numbers through the entire field of several acres, 
climbing up the stalks of the barley, eating the blades and cutting 
off the heads of grain. The day after these worms were dis- 
covered, the barley was mowed in order to preserve it, when they 
dropped to the ground, throwing themselves into a coil, a habit of 
the insect when disturbed. 

"Many of them soon cmnnenced a march for the neighboring fields 
and gardens, while others blindly pushed forward a column across 
the highways over a stone wall, where they were crushed by travellers 
on the road. But the main body marched to the adjoining gardens 
and enclosures, where the proprietors were waiting to receive them 
in their entrenchments, which had been thrown up a foot wide and 
two feet deep. 

"The worms, as they fell in their advance into the trenches, were 
assailed in various ways by eager combatants, some spreading over 
them lime, tar or ashes, while others resorted vigorously to pound- 
ing them. In this way, countless numbers of them were destroyed. 
The rear guard, composed principally of those of smaller growth, 
kept in the field, where they were picked up by a troop of fifty young 
red-winged blackbirds. I also noticed the robins feeding on these 
vermin. 

"In adjoining lots there were commencing their devastation upon 
the com, turnips, cabbages, weeds and grass. Th^ leave the grass 
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ground completdy clean and white, so that it has the appearance 
of having been scorched in the sun. The cabbage and turnips they 
destroy by eating the tender parts of the plants, while they attack 
the com by descending the spindle and ccmcealing themselves in 
large numbers among the leaves where the com is to make its appear- 
ance. G>m thus attacked looks wilted and drooping. In some hills, 
the stalks were stripped of all their leaves. There were no worms 
upon the potato crops, though they have killed all the grass to the 
borders of the field." 

Mr. G>mstock suggests several preventive measures: "In sea- 
sons of serious outbreak of this pest it usually appears in limited 
areas in meadows or pastures. If it is discovered before it has 
spread from these places it can be confined by surrounding the field 
with a ditch, or it may destroyed by spraying the grass with Paris- 
green water. Ordinarily, however, the worms are not observed until 
after th^ have b^;un to march and are widespread. In such cases 
it is customary to protect fields of grain in their path by sur- 
rounding them with, ditches with vertical sides; it is well to dig 
hdes like post-holes at intervals of a few rods in the bottom of 
such ditches. The worms falling into the ditch are unable to get 
out, and crawl along at the bottom and fall into these deq>er holes. 
We have seen these insects collected by the bushel in this way." 

Another method is to bum over suspected grass lands and wheat- 
stubble in the autumn, to destroy the moths and pupae. 

"Fortunately for the American farmer," says Mr. Weed, "the 
army-worm his a host of natural enemies, which generally keep it 
below the danger line. A large number of birds consider the juicy 
worms excellent eating and feed freely upon them. A list of such 
birds would include nearly all of our native insectivorous species that 
search for food upon the ground, but special mention should be 
made of the robin, the blackbird, the bobolink and the meadow lark, 
which search grass lands for insect larvae more persistently than 
any other of our common birds. These and other birds are very 
useful in keeping army-worms and cut-worms in check, and should 
be encouraged by everyone. 

"But the birds are not the only enemies of the army-worm. In 
the fields where the pest has been present there have also been found 
a great many large black beetles. During July I examined a barley 
field in which the grain had recently been cut and placed in piles, 
beneath which the army-worms had congr^ted in great numbers. 
There were also present beneath each pile about a dozen of these 
black beetles, devouring the helpless worms. These predaceous beetles 
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are commonly called groond-bettles, because of their habit of living 
upon the ground, but sometimes are also called caterpillar-hunters. 

"There are also many species of internal parasites that prey upon 
the army-worms. Among the most abundant of these are certain 
two-winged flies that g^ue ^;gs upon the backs of the worms. The 
egg^ hatch into tiny footless maggots that enter the bodies of 
the worms when they hatch and develop inside at the expense of 
their unwilling hosts. Finally they kill the worms, and the mag- 
gots change to pupae, from which they soon emerge as flies. These 
are called tachina flies. 

"The larger ground-spiders also feed freely upon these worms; 
and the moths are often entrapped in the webs of the spinnii^ 
siHders. More fateful and insidious even than these other enmies 
are the microscopic germs of a bacterial disease — a sort of insect 
cholera — ^that often attacks the army-worm when it becomes over- 
abundant, reducing quickly its invading ranks to below the normal 
level." 

Six specie sof ichneumon flies prey upon them. These parasites 
either attach an egg to the outside of the body of the caterpillar, or 
insert it beneath the skin. 

Mr. Walsh, who discovered the valuable services of most of these 
parasites, found that the tachina fly, an insect somewhat like the 
ordinary house fly, was in Illinois so destructive that out of nearly 
sixty worms all but two had the eggs of these flies stuck in groups 
of from one to six on the upper side of the body. From these cater- 
pillars he bred fifty-four tachinas and only two moths. Such is 
dieir mode of attack; he says: "Jefferson Russell, an intelligent 
former, had rq>eatedly, on damp, cloudy mornings, watched a large, 
Uuish-green fly, about the size of a Uow-fly, attacking the army- 
worm, and depositing its ^gs on the shoulders of the victim, as he 
ascertained, by a double lens. As they were attacked, the army- 
worms kept dropping to die ground and gathering in clusters, or 
hiding under clods, until finally the wheat on which they occurred 
was entirely free irom them." 

Such is Nature's way of preserving a balance between her many 
children ; if man will but let his aides live in peace, they will look 
after his interests at the same time th^ are serving their own. 

Habsibtte Wilbuk. 
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EDUCATION, FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 

IN 1789, the committee appointed by the "Constituante" in France, 
presented a scheme of constitution to the assembly without pre- 
fixing a declaration of rights to it. Many representatives, includ- 
ing several active participants in the war for American independence, 
insisted that the articles of the constitutions be preceded by a 
declaration of rights similar to the declaration of the representatives 
of the United States of America assembled in congress at Phila- 
ddphia. The same desire had already been expressed in several 
"Oihiers," mostly in those of the ndbility. Under the influence 
of Comte de Montmorency and Comte de Castdlane, the famous 
"Dedaration of die Rights of Man and a Citizen" (Dedaration 
des tnrits de I'homme et du dtoyen), was drawn up, adopted, and 
solemnly proclaimed by the Constituante, August 27, 1789. 

Although there are certain undeniable resemblances between the 
American and French declarations of right, such as for instance, 
the three first artides of the French preamble,^ neverthdess a great 
difiference xmderlics thdr political philosophy. When the dd^;ates 
of the thirteen colonies expressed thdr views on liberty and govern- 
ment, they were only devdoping more fully the prindples of the 
dd English tradition of individual liberty as already embodied in 
the Magna Charta, and more recently, in the Bill of Rights ( 1688) 
and in John Locke's two treatises on "Government" The theories 
of the Frendi philosophers of the eighteenth centtuy did not influence 
the constitutional assembly, except some intellectuals such as Payne, 
Franklin or Jefferson. At any rate the influence did not extend 
beyond the limits of those mtdlectual drdes; and even these were 
influenced to a limited d^^ree, as appears from subsequent history. 
On the contrary, the influence of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and the 
encydopedists, and prindpally, the influence of Rousseau's dreamy 
book on the "Sodal Contract," is at the very root of the political phil- 
oaophy of the French revdution. 

■ Article I. "Men are born and remain free and equal in righta." 
the natnral and inalienable righta of man; thoae ri^ta are property, aaeority 
and reaiatance to oppreaaion." 

Article III. "The aonrce of all aoTereignt7 reaidea caaentiallr in the Bation." 
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The French declaration of rights was vitiated in its application 
by Rousseau's philosophy. That was the logical result of his politi- 
cal system, which made the power of the State supreme ; in reality, 
it was nothing but despotism under the name of liberty. If the 
principle is once unreservedly admitted that, when uniting in society 
by a social contract, men must agree, in order to remain free, in 
"the complete giving-over of every individual, with all his rights 
to the community, each giving himself entirely, just as he finds 
himsdf actually — himsdf and all his powers, of which the values 
he possesses are a part" (Rousseau : Du G>ntract Social, Ch^ter 
VI) — ^if this principle is once admitted, then there is no longer any 
question of retaining one's rights and liberties. The way b thus 
naturally paved towards absorption of the individual by the state. 
This is the very essence of despotism. As a matter of fact, Rousseau 
himself positively recognizes this in the following statement: "Just 
as nature gives to every man an absolute control of his members, 
so the social pact gives to the Social Body an absolute control of 
all its members." (Contract Social, ibidem). 

Such a contradiction in the political conception of a dreamer 
would be of little interest to us if it had been taken for what it is: 
a shadowy, unpractical speculation. But the disciples of Rousseau, 
who became the leaders of the revdution, adc^ed it as their ideal of 
government. There is the principal cause of the evil. 

The will of the people, we are told, is the supreme authority 
in the state. This seems good democracy. But how did Rousseau 
and those yrbo later on carried out his principles in practice under- 
stand this? 

For Rousseau and his followers, the "Jacobins," the "volonte 
generate" is not at all identical with public opinion as expressed 
by the majority of the citizens. This appears dearly from the 
following very undemocratic statement of Rousseau: "How can 
tfie multitude possibly, blind as it is and often not knowing what 
it wills because it does but seldom know what is good for it, 
carry out by itsdf so great a task, sudi a difficult one as to make 
a system of laws!" (Gmtract Social. Book ii, Ch. VI.) In 
his conception of democracy, the "general will" of the people 
ranks above all the contingendes of a referendum and the like; 
it is the will of the people as interpreted by those who are in the 
opinion of Rousseau and the dubs qualified to know what the 
people oug^t to desire. Thus the interpretation of what the people 
"ought to desire" is the general will in spite of the fact that the 
interpretation may be contrary to the desires of the majority of 
dtizens. "It is necessary to recreate in some fashion the people 
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(me wishes to restore." So speaks a disciple of Rousseau, BiUuand- 
Varenne, in a report made in the Convention, April 20, 1794, on the 
theory of democratic government. 

Under such a conception of liberty and government, democracy 
is but a word, the greatest form of despotism. "The government 
of the Revolution is the despotism of liberty against tyranny." 
These words by which Robespierre defines the political conception 
of the state according to the theory of his master. Rousseau, in 
his mind justify all the atrocities that are committed by himself 
and the men of the dan under his dictatorship. It is in the name 
of liberty and the so-called "general will" that the dubs of the 
Jacobins in Paris impose thdr decrees, and the affiliated dubs in 
the country enforce them. It is in the name of liberty and of the 
same "general will" which they daim to represent in its highest 
perfection that the Jacolnns, supported by the lower dass, the 
lowest part of the mob of Paris (ten thousand men, approximatdy), 
dominate the house of representatives and impose their will on the 
national convention and on the whole country i 

"We will make a cemetery of France, if necessary, in order to 
r^enerate her accordii^ to our views," said Carrier, the dreadful 
ddegate of the convention who is responsible for the death of 
more than 5000 citizens in the famous "Noyades" of Nantes. This 
statement indicates the policy of the heads of the government con- 
cerning educadcMi, another application of Rousseau's philosophy. 

When the prinicple is once admitted that the so-called "general 
will," interpreted as it "ought to be" by those who have a right 
conception of the good of the nation (*. e., according to the views 
of the Jacobins) can never be wrong or detrimental to the pec^le, 
then it is the duty of the rulers not to allow any kind of o{Mni(m 
to express itsdf that does not agree with their decrees. They 
have an absolute contrd. In the theory of Rousseau, liberty of 
education is an obstade to the regeneration of human nature — the 
very nation of his democratic government. "The nation has the 
ri^ht to bring up its children; it cannot dd^iate this task eidwr 
to the pride of families, or to the caprices of individuals . . . 
We want an education that is common and equal for all French 
dtizens ; and to this education we shall give a lofty form, analogous 
to the nature of our government and to the sublime purpose of 
our Republic." These are the words' of Robespierre himsdf. And 
Danton, another famous tyrant: "Children bdong to the Rq>ublic 
before they bdong to the parents . . . It is in the national 
school that the child ought to drink the milk of the republican 

* Bobesptcm's report to the oonTUtioB, 18 iloteal an. U. 
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spirit . . . The Republic is One and IndivisiMe, and the public 
instraction ought to conform in every detail witii this center of 
Unity."" 

Rousseau had written in his book Du Contract Social that men 
ought to be forced to be free : "U faut forcer les honimes a etre 
libres." Followii^ this principle, his disciples necessarily made the 
revolution deviate from its right path. In their acts they denied 
the essential truths proclaimed in the declaration of rights ("Declar- 
ation des droits de lliomme"). In place of liberty they gave the 
French nation despotism! "This is die greatest act of autocracy," 
Washington exclaimed when the news of the "coup d'etat" reached 
him, whereby the Jacobins of the Directory declared themsdves 
deputies for a new term, two-thirds of the assembly being con- 
firmed in their office without referring to the people. 

It is stated with great truth that the autocratic government of 
Napoleon never would have been possible if the nation had not 
already been prepared for it by the leaders of the revolution. The 
(Hily thing necessary to get absolute power was to substitute his 
personal will in place of the pure fiction of Rousseau's. Napoleon 
realized this very well ! 

Inasfar as education is concerned, Napoleon's policy does not 
differ from that of the Jacobins : "In establishing a teaching body 
my principal purpose is to gain a means of directing public opinion, 
both pditical and moral." This statement of the emperor in the 
"Conseil d'Etat" needs no comment. Pursuing this policy, he decrees 
that, "Instruction throughout the Empire is exclusively under the 
control of the University." (Decree of March 3, 1808.) Thus the 
despotism of Napoleon was the result of the French revolution. 

Opposed to this philosophy of government and of the rights of 
the individual versus the State, stands the American conception as 
the Fathers of the G)nstitution understood it. 

Exasperated by tfie "long train of abuses and usurpations" from 
the King of Great Britain and the parliament of London, they 
realized that the only way left to avoid despotism and safeguard 
their rights was to throw off sudt government and to provide new 
guards for their future security.* Hence, revolution was for them 
a right that the people can exercise only in extreme cases of 
necessity. After experiences such as those through which the colon- 
ists had passed, their representatives were inclined to distrust the 

' Danton's report in the seance du 22 frimaire an. U. 

* This statement ia quite in accordance with Lock's views. In his conception 
of the social contract, men instead of giving np all their rights to the community 
like Ronsseaa decrees, give ap only the right of protecting their individoal, 
inalienable rights and for thia purpose they set np govenunents. 
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authority of the ruling power in general, always fearing that it 
might interfere with the free exercise of their natural rights. This 
hostile attitude manifests itself also in the rdation of the individual 
state versus the federal government. The representatives in Phila- 
ddphia consistently try to give to the federal government as little 
power as possible ; they ui^e this point to sudi an extent that they 
make the government's functionii^ nearly impossible. The result 
is that the Articles of Confederation must be modified when the 
constitution is drawn up. 

Thus the conception of the State, according to the Fathers, is 
rather a negative one. There is no question of givii^ up, in favor 
of the State, all the rights of every individual, as Rousseau pretoided. 
No! Their opinon is that "those inalienable rights," that men 
have been granted by their Creator should be efficiently protected 
against any possible abuses of the Government. "That government 
is in fact the best which governs the least." This is Jefferson's 
maxim ; it expresses the views of the majority of his fellow-dtizens, 
and is at the very foundation of all the constitutions, whether State 
or Federal 

While in Rousseau's system the State is granted authority to such 
an extent that even the foundations of morality and rights have to 
be found in the civil law, which becomes the expression of the 
supposed "general will," the Fathers with much more common sense, 
after proclaiming their inalienable rights, proclaimed also that gov- 
ernments are instituted among men only to secure them, not to 
absorb them, and drafted the Constitution according to their views. 

If we desire to be faithful to the traditions of this great country ; 
if we desire to have a right understanding of the meaning and 
the extent of the concept of liberty as expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the Federal Constitution, we must keep this 
political philosophy of the Fathers in mind. 

In the Federal Constitution no explicit and complete enumera- 
tion of the "inalienable rights" is made; nor is the word "liberty" 
defined. This was not necessary. For, according to the American 
conception, the_ State does not grant the rights to the individual, 
but only makes them secure for the individual. That such is the 
point of view of the Fathers can clearly be seen by considering the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States: "The 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people." 

Under the meaning and extent of the concept of liberty, we must 
evidently also comprise those liberties that are essential. To deny 
one of the essential Hberties, such as the liberty of religion, liberty 
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of opinion and, as a corrolary, of inculcating it to otiiers by teaching, 
liberty of directing the education of one's own children, and so on — 
to dei^ all or any one of these would be a nation of liberty itself. 
It is in this sense that Black defines liberty as including, "not 
merely the right of a person to be free from pineal restraint, but 
to be free in the employment of all the Acuities in all lawful ways." 
(Black, on the constitutional law, third edition.) 

The Fathers of the Constitution held such a definition as self- 
evident. Their concept of liberty is proved by their pdicy; it is 
the surest index to their opinion. 

We limit our illustration to the question with which we are 
concerned. Under the despotic rule of the French Jacobins, pri- 
vate education is severely prohibited ; the teaching communities are 
destroyed and their members sentenced to death; no one is allowed 
to hold and to propagate a theory different from that of the "social 
contract." Under the Constitution of the United States the private 
institutions of education, already favored during the colonial period, 
gradually develop; this development is in harmony with the spirit 
of liberty that is at the foundation of all the laws and constitutions 
of this country. As a striking example of this liberal policy in 
education, we need only to refer to the ordinance made by Congress 
for the North Western Territory, July i8, 1781 : "Religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged." 

In contradiction to this liberal policy on education stands the 
recent Oregon school law. The situation as it appears at present 
may be sununarized in the following manner: Will the United 
States hold on to the genuine American Ideals that have made them 
appear before the world as the "pays de la liberte"? An educatiottal 
policy, like that adopted in Or^on, is more drastic than can be 
found in any other country of the worid, exo^t Russia. If it is 
upheld by the Supreme Court, it means the destruction of the 
American political philosophy; it means, in a word, that America 
is no longer free America. 

Chakles Mercier, Ph.I> — (candidat es lettres). 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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I. 

A VISIT TO THE MISSIONARY INSTITUTES OF EUROPE 
WHICH TELLS THE STORY OF THEIR ORIGIN. 

ITALY 

TO ONE eternal dty in this eternal land all roads lead. From 
that same eternal dty the one true religious road leads. It is 
twt meet therefore that our news-gathering jaunt, to the in- 
stitutions whidi build and populate that road, should begin from 
somewhere in that land of sim. Why not 

Turin 

with her four noble estaUishments ? 

Most remarkable of these is the "Sodety of St. Frands de Sales," 
the first Salesian Home for wayward boys, fotmded some d^ty 
years ago by Venerable Don Bosco whose life and labors could 
profitably be read by our rising generation. Some idea of what 
the sons of this "Apostle to Abandoned Youth" have done can be 
gathered from a glimpse at their home in Patagonia where Darwin, 
on his first visit, thought he had found the "missing link" amidst 
inhabitants "incapable," he said, "of dvilization." It is true that a 
second visit somewhat opened his eyes, but what would the learned 
professor say today could he but see the "ascent of man" in that 
barbarous land, under the gentle sway o£ the Salesian Sodety ? 

The vin^rd of this Sodety yields fruit the world over and all 
countries are represented by the laborers themsdves save possibly 
Asia Minor where Italians alone are active and the G>ngo State 
which Belgium seems to have adopted as her own. 
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Turin's second flag of Catholicity was flung to the breeze in 1900 
idien the Consolata Seminary for the Promotion of Foreign Missions 
raised her banner. But two decades have gone and this local brandi 
ministerially governs four vicariates in Africa. 

The Mother-houses of the Sisters of Cottolengo and of the Con- 
solata Sisters, though last to be visited in Turin, are by no UMans 
least in importance for these saintly ladies aid materially in the sow- 
ing and reaping by sewing and ripping for mission seminarians. 

Worthy of particular mention in this sphere are the Daughters of 
Mary, Help of Christians, whose congr^tion, founded in 1872 hy 
Don Bosoo and Maria Mazzarello, now counts some 5000 members 
of whom 300 do the necessary, taken-f(K'-granted, menial houselu^d 
work for Salesian Seminaries. The Mother-house of these true mis- 
sionaries adds not, however, to Turin's fame for Nizza Monferrato 
enjoys that honor. 

MUan 

Where once taught and ruled the great St Charies Borromeo, there 
was established in 1850, by Monsignor A. Ramazotti, a Mission Sem- 
inaty idiich today is die largest in the dty desiMte the fact that the 
number of students has decreased somewhat in the past few years. 
The priests ordained from this institute now minister to the needs of 
two dioceses in Farther India, five vicariates in East India and two in 
China. This same seminary serves as headquarters for many Italian 
and German missions. 

We now travel North and East some eighty miks where greets us: 

Verona 

Into this town of thirty centuries we are welcomed by die Sons of 
the Sacred Heart, «^se Society for the cultivation and education 
of missicmaries settled here in 1^5. The institution harbors Italian, 
German and Austrian students: the last named predominated for 
years but of late the Italians constitute the majority. 

Until the Mahdi revolution spelled expulsion, these true philan- 
thropists ministered to the needs, spiritual and corporal, of the im- 
mense vicariate of central Africa. 

Khartoum and Buhre together with a mission house in Egypt are 
under the same Sacred Heart guidance and quite recently ground 
was brdcen for a modem establishment in East TransvaaL 

We are still in Vemoa and needs must hurry, but let us pause a 
mere moment to view the Mother-house of the Sisters of Christian 
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Charity whose hands of mercy dip into and amdicMrate die woes, reli- 
gious and domestic, of far Qiina and farther India. To 

Genoa 

and her many "to-be-proud-of ' institutions our joura^ carries, 
but en route we cannot fail to notice the Missi(»iers of the Sacred 
Heart at Gemona, the blank walls of the once-famous, now-closed. 
Seminary at Parma, and points made famous by sowers of religion 
in the towns of Pordenone and A'riano. 

Our time in Genoa altows but one stopping place; this alone, 
however, would do honor to any large dty. The Mission CcAlegt of 
Brign(da where the Lazarists educate^riests to spread pn^Miganda 
wdl feasts our now hypercritical eye. 

After a flying visit to the most remote comer of the Genoa diocese, 
wfaeron lies the little town of Trmre, the birthplace of John Lant- 
rider who, one hundred years ago, was tortured for the faith in 
China, we return by way of 

Florence 

Of interest in the history of the Missions, if for no other reason 
than that John Marignola came from this birtlq>lace of Dante. 

To Florence also belongs die g^ory of having given to the Church, 
the Servites, a society of many saints, ten of whom have been 
canonized. A glance at their voluminous writings wiD prove how 
useful and how powerful in the eighteenth century was this band, 
now forgotten by all but its mother — Florence. 

The Sisters of St. Anne of Providence whose labors are most 
appreciated in Arabia and Eritrea add much to die high mission 
rqnitation now enjoyed by this same dty. 

We must be going. Somehow the larger cities magnetize, yet some 
smaller towns through whidi we pass such as Montecorino, Macerta, 
Capistrano and Amalfi remind us forcibly how important they are 
in Mission building; at least they were, three or five centuries gone. 
In Bertinoro, however, we find a r^eneration of this age old ^irit 
and hence breathing a "God bless the small town" we put full speed 
ahead for 

Naples 

The towers of several Mission C6ll^[es pierce the Neapolitan sky; 
an educating young men for the priesthood, all sending laborers to 
the vineyard, all harvesting fruit in China and Africa. 

Our Italian journey nears its allotted time and more's the pity, 
yet must we hasten to the one true Mission centre, to the real van- 
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tage point f rmi which to view Mission Italy. The Mother City caQs ; 
we take the first road, we take any road for, as before, all roads lead 
to 

Rom* 

Whence springs living water for the whde Mission World. Ca- 
puchins, Franciscans, Trinitarians, Benedictines, Dominicans, Jesuits, 
Thealines, all drink at this fountain. Here are Seminaries, CoUq;es, 
Mother-houses for almost every Misaon Society. 

The Italian, meaning of course Roman, Franciscans now labor in 
five vicariates : Tripoli, Rhodes, Bolivia, Beme and Argentine. Not 
to be outdone the Capuchins also have taken over five vicariates 
most of which are in India. As yet the Trinitarians have but one 
Mission and that at Bemardin. The Italian Jesuits care particularly 
for the diocese of Mangelene in India ; the Benedictines have chosen 
Kandy in Ceylon ; the Dominicans, Asia Minor and Syria ; the Laz- 
arists. South Kiangsi in China; the Thealines organized by Pope 
Pius X are spread mainly throughout the United States. 

The Franciscans from "Sunny Italy" merit mention over and above 
in so far as they seem bent on evangelizing the entire globe. Tunis, 
Tripoli, Brazil, Egypt, China, all know the simple sons of Assist; 
while even the negroes of Savannah, Georgia, hear the word of God 
from Franciscan lips through the mouth of the afiiliated Sisters of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

By way of recapitulation let us cite from the "Arcus": "Italian 
Missions are active in 7 dioceses, 23 vicariates, 7 prefectures and some 
20 scattered missions." 

II 

LATEST ACTIVITIES IN THE MISSION WORLD TODAY 

Western Asia 

The small amount of information avulable from Cilida and Ar- 
menia gives but little satisf acticm. One report says : "Made bold by 
their recent victory over the Greeks, the Turks are constantly becom- 
ing more insolent and are taking measures to destroy Christianity. 
The authorities give all possible explanation and assurances, but the 
mob continues to harass with the hope that the Christians may emi- 
grate." The missionaries are persevering fearlessly but unless helped 
from outside, the Turks will realize their purpose. 

The organized Judaizing of the Holy Land is being carried on to 
an extreme degree. Although the production of the Passion was 
forbidden to be shown in a Christian moving-picture theatre during 
Holy Week of last year because it might offend the Jews, still a 
Jewish theatre presented a play which insulted the Franciscan cus- 
todians of the Holy Land in the coarsest manner. 
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The population of that part of Palestine i^ich comes under British 
dominion is 755,858. Of these, 585,564 are Mohammedans ; 83,794, 
Jews ; 73,026, Christians ; and 9,479 of other sects. We can see from 
these figures that the favors accorded to the Jews by the British gov- 
ernment are ill thought of by the Arabs who are in the majority. It 
is doubtful as to whether the English government will carry out its 
{dans contrary to the will of the Mcdtammedans and Christians. 

India 

.According to the "Catiiolic Directory" for 1922 thera are 2,304^ 
Catholics in British India. Other reports give much lai^er numbers ; 
for Ceylon, 387,251 ; for the rest of British India, 2,526,117, totaling 
therefore 2,913,368 Catholics. For the year of 1921 the total is es- 
timated at 318,942,480. From this report it is dear that the percent- 
age of Catholics is small, despite the labors of the missionaries there 
for many centuries. One thousand three hundred and twenty ( 1,320) 
European and 1,960 native priests are insufficient for this vast terri- 
tory even if they would devote themselvesf exclusively to the missions. 
But in fact, half of the priests are engaged in teaching schod, in mat- 
ters of organization, and in pastoral work among the white popula- 
ti(m ; so that for the pagan mission work there remain about 1,350 
priests. 

The native priests have more than two-thirds of their number 
spread among the Portuguese and Malabar dioceses; Ceylon has a 
greater number of native priests than any other of the mission prov- 
inces. More missionaries and more Seminaries for the education of 
the native clergy constitute the most urgent problems of the Indian 
missions at present. The Seminaries established at Madras and 
Tridiinopoly are pr(^:ressing most encouragingly and the schools of 
the Malabar rite are exceptionally well attended. 

This last note is rather encouraging because the European priests 
may be expelled and only a strong, zealous, native clergy can save 
the Catholic Mission from ruin. Almost a million souls have been 
won by Christianity since 1911 in India but alas; two-thirds of this 
number are Protestant. 

Sunda IsHands 

The Catholic Misnon in Dutch East India is in a flourishing con- 
dition. In the midst of a pagan and Mohammedan population num- 
bering nearly fifty million, there are to be found 134,638 Catholics, 
inchiding 163 priests, 113 brothers, 528 sisters and about 300 cate- 
chists. The vicariate of the littie Sunda Islands shows the greatest 
progress. The number of baptized there is 58,373. 
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Ckma 

A report from Rome states that tiie Apostolic Delq;ate at Peking 
has received a coinmunication from die Chinese Catholics, in vrfiidi 
the Cathcdics express their sincere appreciation of the founding of 
an Apostolic Delation in China and offer to erect for the Delate 
his own private residence in Peking. With this end in view all 
the Catholic newspapers of China have heg^ a subscription cam- 
paign, which thus far has been quite successful The enthusiasm of 
the people is manifested by the considerable sum already subscribed. 
To the above mentioned cmmnunication the Dd^ate replied that if 
such a residence be built it should be plain, respectable and thoroughly 
Chinese in style and maintenance. 

The ntmiber of Cathdics in China, according to a report from 
Zikowei, increased m 1922 from 2,056,338 to 2,143,116. This in- 
crease of 86778 souls compares favorabfy with 61,855 for 1921 and 
37,318 for 1920, although during the 3rears immediately preceding 
the war the increase per annum approached the one thousand mark. 

The fifty-eight mission districts are divded among the various 
organizations as follows: 

Lazarists 

Seminary of Paris .... 

Franciscans 

Scheutveld Fadiers 

Seminary of Milan .... 

Jesuits 

Fathers of Divine Word 

Dominicans 

Capuchins 

Seminary of Rome . . . 
Seminary of Parma . . . 

Salesians 

Portuguese Seculars . . . 

In addition to these, two districts in China are managed by the 
Benedictines of St. Otdlien, whose superiors also direct Marykndl, 
Passionist and Irvine Word Missionary activities in China. 

Of the 86,000 converts, the Lazarists daim 34,827; the Jesuits, 
13,646 ; and the Franciscans, 10,350. If we add to figures given some 
540,000 "catechumenoi" the result shows a considerable number of 
Catholics in China. 
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The proportion of Cathdics in the several missions can be approxi- 
mated thus: 

Lazarist 1 to 112 

Fathers of Divine Word 1 to 116 

Jesuit 1 to 156 

Franciscan 1 to 265 

Paris Seminary 1 to 390 



The increase of native clergy is quite gratifying since their army 
of 1030 compares most favorably with the combined European and 
American ranks of 1404 missionaries. 

The general council to be held this year will be of greatest impor- 
tance to the missions, for not only wiU ecclesiastical superiors attend 
but also a foreign and native priest from each district. 

The Franciscans have also organized a society of lay sisters who 
are afiiliated with the Missicmary Sisters of Mary. This new sister- 
hood, approved by the Propaganda, takes a middle position between 
the professed nuns from Europe and the native "God-devoted maid* 
ens" who live in the world and act as catediists. 

The increasii^ number of Americans and Irish laboring in China 
is most encouraging. The American Lazarists govern the vicariate 
of Cantschou ; the Maryknollers are spreading rsq>idly and gaining 
quite a rqxitadon especially in Canton ; wlule the districts of Hoonan 
and Woochang are well cajred for by American and Irish Passionists 
and Franciscans. 

Japan 

RqxMts from the prefectures of Si4>poro and Niigata show a 
gradual increase: the former with a population of 2,273,000 boasts, 
dioug^ none too loudly, of 1358 Cathdics and 169 under instruction; 
the latter, however, has no such noble record for amidst 4,000,000 
inhabitants there are to be found but 484 baptized Catholics and 45 
catediumens. The faith is nevertheless very much alive in these 
scenes and given a continuance of the present zealous spirit time and 
grace will work marvels. 

Japan harbors some 56,000,000 people of whom 82,000 are Cath- 
olic : truly there are needed harvesters. The Seminary of Paris to 
«4iich half the districts are entrusted is unable to provide the priests 
necessary. 

The Japanese gover n ment is tmce more sympathetic for she now 
allows the purchasing of new land and has returned plots confiscated 
from mission localities, an item of vast importance. 

Corea 

Reports of Corean success in mission activities are for the most part 
views. Two facts constitute all the "news" available at present : the 
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Benedictines, to whom Bishop Caspars has ceded land and buildings, 
have entered and are now "ploughing" the fields of Tlan and Tanki ; 
fact number two is that the Maryknollers contemplate evangelizing 
N. W. Corea and have selected the town of Pjongjang for head- 
quarters. 

Africa 

Nearly all the missions in Africa need workers and friends though 
they are, for the most part, in a flourishing condition. There is sudi 
a dearth of laborers that the present prefect of Lindi thus expressed 
himself: 

"The harvest is great but the laborers are few. If welrad twelve 
more fathers, there would be ample work for them to do. Thousands 
welcome us with outstretched arms beseeching help but we are power- 
less because of the shortage of priests." 

East Africa 

The Franciscans have planted the cross in a r^on i^ere hereto- 
fore the inhabitants have offered the greatest resistance to Europeans. 
This in the district of Gambaragora, a section very rich and fertile and 
of the greatest importance to the civilization of the lake region. 

The station at Tunza abandoned in 1916 but reopened in 1920 tells 
quite plainly the progress of the Christian ideal. Before the war 
the chapel was visited by scarcely ten negroes ; today nearly half the 
blacks hear Mass from the veranda, so large has the congregation 
grown. 

To remedy the scarcity of priests in the Upper Nile district, where 
whole tribes eagerly await guidance to the fold of the Good Shepherd, 
Bishop Biermans has founded a Seminary at Nyanza in a diickly 
populated province. This project for the welfare of 50,868 Catholics 
and 1334 catechists was deemed so important by the Bishop that 
money was borrowed to finance the work. 

South Africa 

There has been appointed quite recently an Apostolic Delegate to 
Southern Africa in the person of Jordan Gijlswijk O.P. ; while from 
Swaziland ccxnes the good news that last year, five priests, four lay 
brothers and ten sisters were added to the previously over-worked 
crew of Tyrolese Servites. 

Reports from Inkamana and Namagualand bear the eternal plea: 
"Send us priests." The cry has been answered somewhat by the 
German Benedictines and the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales but 
the latter have been handicapped by the recent death of their Apos- 
tolic Prefect, Monsignor Kndikowski. 
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Madagascar 

The Holy Ghost fathers still control these r^ons which of late 
have been elevated to an independent vicariate. 

West Africa 

Good results are heralded from Lunda where the same Holy 
Ghost fathers have doubled their efforts and thereby doubled the 
religious spirit of the natives. In the central mission the old chapel 
no longer affords sufficient room, for the number of believers has 
increased fourfcdd. 

In the Prefecture of Cubango the Apostolic Prefect has hurriedly 
erected a new station to stem the tide of Protestantism; although 
far from completion this bulwark coimts five schools, five hundred 
neo{^ytes and twenty seminarians. 

From Kameron, Bishop Vogt reports a keen and ever growing 
love for Christianity on the part of the natives as manifested by the 
enthusiasm with v/hidi they received him on his arrival in Duala in 
October last year. 

In Belgium Outgo, the Dominican Prefecture of East Udle already 
numbers six main colonies with 8543 Christians and 7521 candidates 
for tK4>tism. 

The Jesuit missionary, Father Bernard Marx, famous at least in 
Austria for his illustrated lectuers, last year fell a victim to the 
malignant black fever. The May number of "Echoes from Africa" 
in publishing the sad news, printed a letter written by Father Marx 
in December, 1922, which concludes with the following words: "I 
am feeling fine and am especially successful with the n^oes. I do 
not wish to return to Europe as yet, not even to beloved Austria." 
Tndy a touching sermon ! 

North Africa 

In Morocco the Franciscans maintain sixteen elementary and two 
high schook, which are attended by many non-Catholics. These 
priests direct a commercial and industrial college in which four thou- 
sand one hundred students are taught Spanish, English, German, 
French, Latin and Arabic. 

Canada 

The Canadian Hierarchy lists one cardinal, eleven archbishops, 
twenty-two bishops, two mitred abbots and five thousand one hundred 
priests. 

Of the eig^t million inhabitants, three million are Catholic ; of one 
hundred thousand Indians, forty-one thousand profess our faith, 
thirty-five thousand are Protestant and twenty-four thousand pagan. 
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Jesuits, Sulpidans, oblates of Mary Immaculate and tiie secular 
clergy all maintain thriving missions amongst these Ginadian Indians. 

The Knights of Columbus have erected in Ontario a magnificent 
monument in memory of the first Mass celebrated in Canada. The 
Holy Sacrifice was first offered in what is now the Dominion of 
Canada, August 12, 1615, by a Recdlect Friar, Father Joseph Le 
Caron. This "Apostle to the Hurons" was also the first to preach the 
Gospel in this r^on. 

The twin provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta lament, with the 
oblates of Mary Immaculate, the loss of the Very Reverend Provin- 
cial, Father Henry Grandin. This exemplary priest spent forty-eight 
years in Western Canada and in 1917 founded an O. I. M. Semi- 
nary at Edmonton, which has already sent forth twenty-four priests. 

United States 

The first seminary for colored priests in the United States was 
founded at Greenville in the diocese of Natchez in 1920 by the Fath- 
ers of the Divine Word and now houses 30 zealous students. 

The Conceptionists (Poor Clares) settled in Olean, New Yoric, in 
July recently and have already opened a novitiate. Although now 
heavily laden, these Sisters propose founding schools for native 
giris in China. 

Australia 

On the occasion of the centenary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Cathedral of Sydney, a compariscMi was made between Aus- 
tralia one centiy ago and Australia today. One hundred years ago 
Australia knew but one priest ; today nine archbishops, sixteen bish- 
ops and fifteen hundred priests daily offer there the unending sacri- 
fice : one hundred years ago that one priest carried his own altar, for 
there was no church; today twenty-two hundred churches beautify 
that land: one hundred years ago, shiploads of deported convicts 
preached rebellion and spread iniquity; today one million two hun- 
dred thousand Catholics preach loyalty and disseminate charity. 

The Salesians of Don Bosco, mentioned early in this article, have 
taken over the vicariate of Kimberl^; the fathers of the Divine 
Word have adopted the Province of Central Guinea, while in Dutch 
India the Ficpus fathers are meeting with most heartening results. 

That the seed of faith is falling on good ground and yielding fruit 
a hundredfold is evidenced by the fact that Cook and Manihiki now 
farm an independent vicariate whereas heretofore they came under 
the jurisdiction of Tahiti. 
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The pditical pendulum has swung back to our side : the Seminary 
at Sernadie, once the only school for missions, was closed until re- 
cently when the new r^;ime donated to this cause a large part of the 
cloister of Thomar. Hence in October, 1922, the Bishop re-opened 
the Seminary so as to win back the lost ground as quickly as possible. 

Spain 

The progress of religion and thel mission spirit is manifested by the 
register at the Apostdic School in Umietta, which now counts 
some sixty students, a number far greater than any hitherto enrolled. 

Switzerland 

The Benedictine home in Uznach continues to flourish for 
"Schwoyzer hut" happily remains of more value than Swiss money. 

Italy 

Monsignor Marchetti, former nuntio of Vienna, is now Secretary 
of the Propaganda succeedit^ Archbishop Fumasoni Biondo, ^Hbo 
has been ddegated to the United States. 

A true and zealous missioner was Tope Pius XI. In the first year 
of his Pontificate he established three apostolic delations, seven 
dioceses, seven prefectures, seven vicariates and one mission, at tiie 
same time sending invitations to all nations and religious orders to 
participate in an international mission exhibit to be held at the 
Vatican in 1925. 

Germany 

Under the directorship of Father Severin, an experienced African 
missionary, the medical school for missions at Wurzburg is showing 
excellent progress, and within a short time a young doctor will 
augment the staff. 

Finlmid 

Former administrator Fadier Michael J. Buckz has been conse- 
crated tMshop in Helsii^ford by Cardinal Rossum. 

Austria 

Mission meetings are being held at St Gabrid and Bischof shofea 
under the auspices of the "Unio Qeri" of Vienna. 

Prof. Peter Kitutsko. 
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ON THE AGE OF MAN 

DR. HIRAM BINGHAM, the celebrated American archaeolo- 
gist, has written a new book (Inca Land). It is reviewed in 
the London Times Literary Supplement. One sentence in that 
review is pertinent to a discussion on the age of men : "Dr. Bingham 
eats a large piece of humble pie, with a good grace that does him 
infinite credit. He frankly acknowledges that the bones of his Cuzco 
men which were hailed by him as being some fifty thousand years old, 
if not older, may be as much as two hundred years old." 

Another germane citation may not be irrelevant. In Washington, 
D. C, a hotel was constructed on Connecticut Avenue at De Sales 
Street. In digging out the foundations, some old tree trunks and 
stumps were brought up by the steam shovels. Some bricks, a bullet 
and some seeds were also unearthed. The local scientists were noti- 
fied. After the data had been thoroughly examined a joint meeting 
of the scientists was held. Delates from the Washington Biological 
Society, the Botanical Society, the Geological Society, the Cam^ie 
Institute, and the Washington Academy of Science, assembled and 
declared that the unearthed relics dated from the Pleistocene age 
and were from two hundred thousand to five hundred thousand years 
old. Mr. C. K. Wentworth, of the geolog^ical survey, was positive that 
the wood found was part of the remains of a forest that existed on 
an ancient swamp almost before time b^an. He had pictures made 
to prove it. Dr. Mann, of the Cam^ie Institute, stated that an 
amazing specimen of diatomic life had been secured — diattHns here- 
tofore found only in Africa and in Montgomery, Ala. 

A member of the society of the oldest inhabitants of the district 
of Columbia, asserted that about seventy-five years ago when he 
was a boy he hunted duck and caught fish in the water that then 
covered the site of the new hotel; that a small creek then flowed 
through that part of Washington ; that cypress trees Uke those found 
by the excavators could now be found within thirty miles of the 
city. That trees were shipped from Bladensburg, through a port 
before the Anacostia River became filled with silt, and that the boys' 
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old swimmiag hole where the creek was divided, and the swamp 
filled in, was used as a dwnap. What was now dug up was than 
flung in. 

A tree expert from the Forestry Service of the Department of 
Agriculture agreed with the oldest inhabitant that the stumps came 
from modern trees, and that if they dated back to the Pleistocene 
age the bullets and the bricks excavated with them must have been 
made by a mythical anthropoid ape ! The exigency of the Darwinian 
theory for lengthy periods, wherein to consummate the slow, gradual, 
but gigantic development in the animal kingdom, explains partially the 
scientific mania for postulating millions of years when thousands 
would suffice. 

History 

The Bible does not tdl us anything definite about the antiquity of 
man. It teaches us how to go to heaven, not how the heavens go. 
It is trite to observe that the sacred scriptures are not a scientific 
treatise. Chrondogical estimates anent the age of man have been 
made from biblical data ; but the church has never spoken authorita- 
tively on the subject. Hence until the church sees fit to decide, the 
antiquity of man based on biUical chronok>gy, is an open question. 
The three oldest versions of the original Pentateuch — ^the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan, and the Septuagint — give respectively 4157, 4243 and 
5438 years from the creation of Adam to the birth of our Lord. They 
give 1659, 1307 and 2242 A. M. as the date of the flood. For the 
call of Abraham they give 2136 and 1921 A. M. 

Here we observe a seeming contradiction not only between the 
figures in the bible and the findings of science, but between the 
biblical figures of different authoritative versions. 

In a true, if a wider sense, scientific facts are the word of God. 
Hence revelation can no more contradict them than God can contra- 
dict Himself. When sufficient data are discovered, apparent contra- 
dictions will vanish and harmony will be proved. A sound principle 
of biblical criticism that helps solve af^arent discrepancies in data, 
is, that the intention of the sacred authcr in citing figures, is a factor 
most useful in explaining the meaning of the figures. We can be 
morally certain that Moses, for instance, in setting down the story of 
creation, did not amtxtion the aim of the exact chronider or the 
sdentific historian. He did not stop to gloss the indusive if not 
amlMguous Hebrew word for day. He used it in the sense of an 
indefinite period. His intention was to stress the eternal fact 
that God made the world, and not to descant upon the etapes, the 
aeons of creation. He who aims at teaching too much teaches noth- 
ing. 
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So, too, with the genealogy of our divine Redeemer. There are 
apparent contradictions. Gmpare Gen. XI : 12-13 with Luke 3 : 3d 
Arphaxad lived thirty-five years and begot Sail. Whereas St. Luke 
says : Sail, who was of Cainan, who was of Arphaxad. GetuUt does 
not necessarily and does not always mean immediate generation. So 
too, filius and soror have to be rendered frequently in a wider than 
the classical sense. 

One or more generations are frequently omitted in genealogical 
lists in the tnUe. In the seventh chapter of Esdras, and in Paralipo- 
mencm VI the genealogy of Esdras is given. But in Esdras VII as 
many as six consecutive names are omitted. In St. Matthew's genea- 
logiol descent of our Lord we read "]onm begot Orias." Here we 
have to render genuit in the true but wider sense of mediate genera- 
tion, because four generations intervened between Joram and Ozias. 
We find three series of fourteen names each on the genealogical list of 
St. Matthew ; so too, in Gen. V and XI, we find ten antediluvian and 
ten post-diluvian generations. This systematic classification twiefly 
aimed at in both cases sets down the true, but not die full line of 
ancestors. The descent of Noah from Adam is conclusively proved 
because explicitly revealed in the bible. But it is not therein proved 
what was the l^se of time that separated them. The ages of the 
patriarchs are stated with precision. Taking them at didr ftdl value 
they do not offer an adequate basis for an historical calculaliioo. 
There are gaps to be filled. No one knows how many, or how wide. 
From this Inrd's-eye of scriptural chronology, nothing very definite 
or positive can be deduced as to the age of man. Even the wildest 
guesses of evolutionists do not conflict with revdation on Hiia ques- 
tion, for the simple reason that God has not told us, when He 
crowned creation by creating man to His own image and likeness; 
to the image of God, He created him. Male and female. He created 
them. Gen. 1 : 27. 

Discrepancies in the different versions of the bible as to the facts 
of creation and the flood are relative trifles. They but emirfiasize the 
facts, confirming the existence of various documents then extant 
which crystallized the tradition among the nations. These documents 
were embodied in the sacred writings by "implicit citation" without 
affirming or denying their chnmological authenticity. History, geo- 
logy, archaeology hdp us darify the meaning of dark biblical texts on 
the question of the advent of man. But in spite of modem discov- 
eries in every department of sdence the problem remains without a 
satisfactory solution. 

Archaeology 

Moses was acquainted with all the learning of the Egyptians 3500 
years aga If there were any documentary evidence beariag on the 
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age of man in Egypt in his day he certainly would have known of 
it and utilized it In 1897 the tomb of Menes, the* reputed founder of 
the first Egyptian dynasty, was discovered; authorities disagree on 
the date of Menes' reign. Petrie claims 5510 B. C, Meyer 3315 
B. C, and Breasted 3400 B. C. ; what is certain is, that a rare artistic 
excellence obtained in Egypt in that remote age. Incised ivory, sta- 
tuettes and other finely wrought objects of art, proclaim how far 
removed these people then were from barbarism. The artistic sense 
is not developed in a day. 

Later excavations hit up<Mi the remains of a pre-djrnastic period, 
earlier by almost a thousand years. Considerable skill is shown in 
the manufacture of pottery and in the fashioning of flint into various 
implements. Sir John Evans, an English authority on archaic stone 
implements, daims that these pre-dynastic remains belong to the 
neolithic period ; which according to him did not give place to the 
bronze period later than 5000 B. C. 

The relics of Chaldean civilization dug up by archaeolo|^ts corro- 
borate the Egyptian story of a cultured people flourishing long be^ 
fore the supposed bibliad era of the first man. The ancient Chal- 
deans seemingly held more tenaciously to primitive revdation than 
did the Eg31>tians. We are all &uniliar with the Chaldean story of 
creation, differing only in detail from the biUical narrative. The 
Chaldean tablet describing the war between Michael and Lucifer is 
less familiar. It is kept in the British museum and translated by H. 
Fox Talbot, F.R.S., and runs tiius : 

"The god of holy songs. Lord of religion and worship, seated a 
thousand singers and musicians, and established a choral band, who 
to his hymns, wert to respond in; multitudes — ^witii a loud cry of con- 
tempt, they broke up his holy song — spoiling, confusing, omfounding 
his hymn of praise. The god of the iHight crown with a wish to 
summon his adherents, sounded a trumpet blast which would wake 
the dead, which to these rebel angek pr^bited return. He stopped 
their service and sent them to the gods who were his enemies. In their 
room he created mankind. The first who received life dwelt along 
with him. May he give them strength never to n^lect his word, 
following the serpent's voice, whom his hands had made. And may 
the god of divine speech expel from his five thousand that wicked 
thousand who in the midst of his heavenly song, had shouted evil 
blasphemies." This document bespeaks an appredatimi of things, 
higfaer than the artistic sense may chum. It is a clear ringing echo 
of primitive revelation. And while no precise calculation of the 
age of man can be based upon it, nevcxthdess it may be fairly 
deduced that the date of the writing of this taUet was not fau: re^ 
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moved fnnn the days when God walked and talked with Adam under 
the green trees of paradise. Corruption of God's message followed 
so quickly on the dispersion of the race, that the purity of that word 
argues relative proximity of time. 

In the code of Hammurabi about 2600 B. C, we read in article 107, 
"If a merchant has wronged an agent and the agent has returned to 
his merdiant whatever the merchant gave him, and the merchant 
has disputed with the agent as to what the agent gave him, that agent 
shall put the merchant to account before God, and witnesses, and the 
merchant because he disputed the agent, shall give to the agent what- 
ever he has taken sixfold." 

Seemingly there is more than natural justice here. It apparently 
harks back to a time not far removed from the fkxxi. 

"If a man has struck his father, his hands one shall cut off. If a 
man has caused the loss of a gentleman's eye, his (own) eye one 
shall cause to be lost. If a man has made the tooth of a man that is 
his equal to fall out, one shall make his tooth fall out. (Article 200.) 
This was written at least a thousand years before it was said : an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Thou shalt honor thy father and 
mother. 

The nearer we get to the beginning the more clearly we can trace 
the laws of eternal justice. 

Very informing traces of Sumerian civilization have been deci- 
phered from the cylinder seals and clay tablets. They probably tell 
of a time 3500 B. C. Cuneiform writing was then the vogue. Even 
among the earliest inscriptions no pictorial forms have been discov- 
ered there. A staUe intelligent government r^;ulated commercial, 
econmnic and social relations in Babylonia of those far off days com- 
paring favorably with modem states, and is superior to many in the 
things that make for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. There 
is no avsulable data whereon to base a r^orously precise date for the 
dawn of Babylonian history. For the present we must be content 
with a fair approximation. But we are not compelled to fall back 
upon guesses as wild and baseless as those referred to in the begin- 
ning of this paper. 3500 B. C. would be a fair, but perhapsi too con- 
servative a figure. The flood took place at least a thousand years 
before the settled colonization of Babylonia. Neither profane nor 
sacred history, reveal to us the number of years that man existed 
before the flood. History has its limitations. The history of pre- 
historic times invcdves a contradiction. 

Geology 

When history ceases, geology b^ns. The hieroglyphics graven 
on the rocks by the finger of time, if correctly deciphered, can tell 
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us more about the age of man than all the man-made histories. If it 
were a question of geological eras, the problem of the antiquity of 
man would be comparatively simple. But eras like aetms cannot 
easily be expressed in terms of years. 

GeoIc^^I time is divided into the Primary, Secondary, Tertiary 
and Quaternary or Post-Tertiary periods. No authoritative geologist 
today claims to have discovered any traces of man prior to the 
Quaternary, or glacial period. 

Geologists sub-divided the glacial period into what may be called 
d^rees of glaciation. Man's remains are found only in the fourth 
mild interval. It may be just as correct and less confusing to call it 
the past-glacial period. 

All hiunan remains of the post-glacial epoch are those of fully 
developed man of the modem type. Evolutionists aver that man in 
a lower stage of development must have previously existed. This 
parti-pris attitude is not geologically defensible. Flint flakes of Cray- 
ford and Erith do not sustain it. First it is not proved that they are 
of human workmanship, and then, the age of the rocks in which they 
were found is not determined. 

It is comparatively easy to classify stratified rocks into geological 
epochs. But the crux comes when epochs are to be expressed in 
years. Of recent years efforts have been made to discover a geol<^- 
cal clock — a timepiece, to time the formation of geological strata. 
Observation of processes that are shaping the modem world is the 
basis of this method of reducing epochs to years. The main difficulty 
is in determining the constancy, the uniformity in the process. To 
illustrate : in 1842, Sir Charles Lyell set down the scientific conclu- 
sion that the rate of erosion of Niagara Falls was one foot a year. 
That scientific ipse dixit was as fatuous as the recent decision of the 
Washington scientists anent the longevity of the debris found in the 
excavation there. The recent measurement in 1907 made at Niagara 
proves that the erosion at the falls has been at the rate of five feet a 
year for the past sixty-five years. At this rate the whole goige down 
to Lewiston would have been eroded in seven thousand years. As- 
simung that the erosion began at about the end of the glacial epoch, 
and that man was created not long before or after that time we have 
an application of the geological dock expedient. In the process, how- 
ever, we have an approximation to the trath and not a scientific con- 
clusion. The great pluvial periods in which the river was swollen, 
have to be reckoned with ; rocks of greater resistive power may have 
withstood the onset of the falls. 

There is another difficulty. The glacial period varies with local 
variations. It was more prolonged in some places than in others. 
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For instance, from sediment deposits made by annual ice mdting 
in its retreat from the south of Sweden to the present ice margin. 
Baron de Geer has calculated that it todc 5000 years for the retreat 
of the ice from the terminal moraine, dq>osited in the Baltic prov- 
inces south of Sweden; and 7000 years since the retreat came to an 
end, making in all 17,000 years since the great ice sheet started to 
recede. 

We have native if illogical evidence on the geological records 
from Professor Wallace: "There is not, as is often assumed, one 
missing link to be discovered, but at least a score of such links, to 
fin adequately the gap between man and apes ; and their non-discovery 
is now one of the strongest proofs of the imperfection of the geologi- 
cal record." 

Syllogistically set down, the above would read: the scientific de- 
duction that man is ape-bred is based on geological records; thef 
records have not been discovered ; therefore, the records are imper- 
fect 

Branoo, the director of the Geolc^cal and Paleontological Institute 
of the Berlin University, says that it is possible to trace the ancestry 
of most of our present mammals among the fossils of the Tertiary, 
period, but man appears suddenly in the Quaternary period, and has 
no Tertiary ancestors — as far as we know. Human remains of the 
Tertiary period have not yet been discovered, and the traces of human 
activity which have been referred to that period are of a very doubt- 
ful nature. Man of the Diluvial epoch, however, appears at once 
as a complete homo sapiens. Paleontology tells us notliing of man's 
ancestors; it knows no ancestors of man. 

The "Pithecanthropus erectus" supposed to be found near Trinil 
in Java by Dubois is convuicing evidence barring three defects : it is 
not proved to be man, not man's forbear, not erect. The top of a 
skull, a tooth, and a thigh bone belonging to different animals, con- 
stitute the discovery. 

The Heidelberg lower jaw? Here again doctors differ. Sir Ber- 
tram Windle says that the bony part of this jaw is more monkey-like 
than that of any human jaw so far examined and that the teeth are 
less monkey-like than that of some human examples of the present 
day. The Neanderthal skull belongs to a big-brained human, more 
intelligent, judging from brain capacity, than the average American. 
He bdongs to the immortals, in this, that he and his people believed 
diat his career was not rounded out on this sphere. In the earliest 
human graves discovered at Chapelle aux Saints, "accompanying 
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gifts" were foand. These, as all men concede, are symbols spdling 
immortality. The Neanderthal skull belongs chronobgically to the 
Quaternary period. 

Philology 

Man was never dumb. If he were he would never speak. When 
an isolated savage tribe develops the arts and refinements of civiliza- 
tion, the dumb will speak. The savage is teachaUe. Civilized man 
made him a savage and civilized man must win him back from 
savagery else he will never return. Adam was well educated. He 
had a great Master. The traditions of that culture were never com- 
pletely lost ; civilization never perished from the earth. God planted 
it. There were giants in those days, physical and mental giants. 
Deterioration if not degradation followed the dispersion. But the 
more favored tribes retained sufficient learning to in^ire ambition. 
We have the two extremes of culture today. Van Loon in his ficti- 
tious history asserts that man's first language was a grunt 

Herbert Spencer, who was a sdiolar, says: "That human language 
ever consisted solely of exclamations, and so was strictly homogene- 
ous, in respect of its parts of speech, we have no evidence." What- 
ever difficulties there may be about dmmology in the Bible, there is 
none about the fact that the first man and woman were endowed with 
the gpift of ^>eech. It was used and very soon abused. That's 
about an we learn from the Bible on this question. Moses was not 
interested in philology when he was inditing the divine message to 
mankind. Neither is there up to date any conclusive interpretation 
of the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel. 

Oral speedi changes as rapidly as the face of the heavens. The 
migratory instinct was always a divine force in the history of man- 
kind. Speech varied with man's habitat. So that the linguistic 
argument, especially in the formative periods of human history where 
no literary traditions exercised a restraining influence on the birth of 
new dialects, is not very illuminating. But littera scripta manet. I 
attach the non-inclusive significance to scripta, extending it to the 
ideographic and pictorial symbds of thought. The aborigines of 
Australia, Africa, North America, as wdl as the cave dwellers of 
Southern France were given to the practice of depicting men and 
animals and events upon their cave walls. This was a form of writ- 
ing, the earliest records of the art of self-expression. It was carried 
to a higher artistic degree in the mural paintii^ of the Egyptians 
and Assyrians. From mural paintings to picture writing there was 
a slow evolution. By abbreviations anak>gous to those still going on 
in our own written language the most frequently recurring of those 
pictured figures were successively simplified; and uhinutely there 
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grew up a system of symbols, most of which had but remote like- 
ness to the thii^ for which they stood. The inference that the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were thus produced is confirmed by 
the fact that the picture writings of the Mexicans were found to have 
l^ven birth to a like family of ideographic forms. For the expression 
of proper names which could not be otherwise conveyed sig^ns having 
phonetic values, were employed, while the Egyptians never achieved 
complete alphabetic writing it seems reasonable to believe that these 
phonetic symlxds, occasionally used in aid of the ideographic ones, 
were the germs of an alphabetic system. Once separated from hiero- 
glyphics, alphabetic writing itself underwent numerous differentia- 
tions — multiplied alphabets were produced, between most of which, 
however, more or less connection can still be traced. Here we have 
a series of steps with which to build a chroncdogical ladder, at least, a 
point d'appui for s<»ne observation. 

New scientific discoveries may throw more light on the age of man. 
Wild guesses of evolutionists only serve to make confusion worse 
confounded. Abbi Breuil and Professor Solas claim a period be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 years for the age of man. Guibert is a little 
more conservative, assigning 18,000 years as the maximum. G. F. 
Wright sets down 10,000 years as the minimum, and 15,000 years as 
fully satisfying all the demands of archaeological and geological 
evidence. 
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THE LITTLE "POOR MAN" OF ASSISI 
Part I 

THE hush of midnight lay over the Umbrian Hills. Hig^ in the 
heavens the moon of an Italian night was flooding mountain 
and valley with its radiance. Outlined against the darkness of 
the sky, the old city of Assist, perched on a mountain crag, gleamed 
white and unreal like some phantom city which at dawn would vanish 
frran sight. 

Shrouded in stillness, silent as the dead, Assist slept in the mocMi- 
light. Suddenly the midnight calm was broken, and out upon the 
startled air rang a riot of merry laughter with which mingled the 
notes of a rich tenor voice singing some gay chansra of the trouba- 
doors to the accompaniment of a lute. Waking the echoes as they 
went, a band of youthful revellers, lauding, singing, playing, pa- 
raded the streets but just now silent, deserted as the grave. Scnne of 
the staid burghers of the city rudely awakened from their slumbers 
started nervously for those were turbulent times when a peaceful 
citizen might be aroused fnrni his sleep, any night by the dash of 
arms and the terrors of a midnight attack. But toni^t, quickly re- 
assured as to the nature of the disturbance, the good citizens lay back 
on their pillows anathematizing angrily, thou|^ somewhat sleepily, 
these youthful disturbers of g^ve, respectable men's repose. More 
than one said to himself as he composed himself onot more to sleep : 
"Those young scamps again ; 'tis scandalous. And Ser Pietro's son, 
of course, at the head of them. Well, well, hell be sorry one day 
for the way he spoils that son of his, letting him run the streets at 
night playing and ^nging as if he were a young noUeman." But 
all unheeding and reckless of their guilt in thus disturbing the slum- 
bers of staid and worthy citizens the merry band passed in the 
heedless way of giddy, light-hearted youth. 

The one the angry burner predicted would bring sorrow to his 
father's heart, was the eldest son of, perhaps, the richest of them 
all. Truly, if exuberant and almost boisterous spirits, a laughter- 
loving, joyous, extravagantly generous nature, were indicative of 
future trouble, then the angry citizen's prediction was certain of 
fulfillment Of all the band of madcaps he was the chosen leader. 
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His father, Ser Pietro, or to give him his full name, Ser Pietro di 
Bemadone, was a great cloth merdumt, one of the richest, or as we 
have said, perhaps the richest, of the merchants in the ancient city 
of Assisi. For even in those far-off days the "Pearl" of Umbrian 
dties was venerable with the halo of antiquity. In some of the 
classic authors it is mentioned tmder the name of Aisision as the 
birtl^>lace of a Latin poet who wad bom in the year 46 B. C. 

The family of the Bemadone originally belonged to Lucca where 
they were famous as weavers and merchants. Pietro's father settled 
in Assisi where he speedily made the name equally renowned, and 
his son, Pietro, ui^eld the honour of the family so well that, as wd 
have seen, he was looked up to as one of the greatest men of the 
place. 

The wide ramifications of his business often oUiged Pietro di 
Bemadone to undertake long journeys to distant parts. Whilst <m 
one of these business trips in Provence he made the acquaintance of 
a giri of noble family. P*ietro, possessed of great wealth and of high 
civic standing in the proud city of Assisi, had no he»tation in paying 
his court to the noble maiden. Fortune favours the brave. His suit 
was successful and he took back to his home in the grey old city of 
Assisi his fair Provencal bride. Contemporary evidence tells us that 
the Lady Pica, the mother of St Francis, was a woman of deep and 
fervent piety and possessed at the same time of rare wisdom and 
discernment. 

The family of Pietro and Pica de Bemadone con«sted of two 
sons, Francis and Ai^do, Francis being the elder. 

There is a tradition to the effect that before Francis was bom his 
mother was so ill as almost to be brought to death's door. Whilst 
she was in this state of suffering a pilgrim knocked at the door of 
the Bemadone dwelling, and to those who (^>ened the door he said 
that the Lady Pica would know no relief until she left her luxuriously 
f umished b^ro(Kn and, going to the staUe, lay up<m the straw in one 
of the stalls. Scarcely had Pica obeyed the stranger's instractions 
than her son was bom. And so the future Apostle of Poverty, like 
his Divine Master, drew his first breath in a manger and was 
cradled upon straw. It was stud that the stable was afterwards 
converted into a chapel. This chapel still exists in Assisi and is 
known by the name of the Chapel of St. Francesco il Picodo (St 
Francis the Little). Over the door is the following inscription: 

"Hoc oratorium fuit bovis et asini stabulum 
In quo natus est Franciscus mundi speculum." 
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"This oratory was the stable of ox and ass in which Frands, the 
mirror of the world, was bom," 

The chapel stands near the house vidth is pointed out as having 
been the home of the Bemadone family. The opinion has been 
advanced that it may have formed part of the original house from 
which the family removed whilst St. Francis was still a chSd. 

On the 26th of September, 1182, the first-bom of Pietro Bema- 
done was baptized in die nei^bouring Cathedral of San Rufino, 
erected in the middle of the twelfth century in honour of St. Rufinus, 
Apostle of Assisi, who was martyred about the year 303. The font 
at idiich our saint received the r^enerating water of baptism is still 
to be seen in the Cathedral Church of San, Rufino, over it beingi in- 
scribed the following words: "Tlus is the font where the Seraphic 
Father, St Francis, was baptized." 

Once more tradition tells us that the stranger who had advised 
Pica's removal to the stable S4>peared in the church at the new-bom 
infant's baptism and hdd him at the font. A stone on which are seen 
marics which seem to many to resemble footprints is still shown in 
the Cathedral as that on which the stranger — thought to have been 
an angd in disguise — stood during the sacred ceremony. 

Yet another tradition in connection with the Saint's baptism has 
come down to us. After the ceremony was over another strainer 
presented himself at Ser Pietro's house and requested to be allowed 
to see the infant. The servant who opened the door naturally re- 
fused to be the bearer of such a strange request. But the stranger 
declared he would not leave until his wish was^ g^ified. Pietro him- 
self was absent from home at the time, and so Pica was informed of 
what had happened. Much to the surprise of the housdiold she 
gave orders that the diild should be shown to the stranger who took 
it into his arms and said, "Today there have been bom in this street 
two children ; one of them, namely, this very child, shall be one of 
the best men in the world but the other shall be one of the worst." 
Tradition adds that the prediction was verified in both instances and 
also that the stranger then made the sign of the cross on the right 
shoulder of the newly baptized, telling the nurse to take g^eat care 
of the child as the devil would strive to take its life. Having said 
this, the mysterious stranger disiq>peared, nor was he ever seen 
again. 

The Lady Pica, we are told, cherished a great devotion to the 
beloved disdple and so gave the name of John to her son. Pietro, 
nho was away from home at the time, on his return, added the name 
of Francis by which he insisted that the boy should be called. At 
that time, Francis was rather an unusual name amongst Italians, 
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and many conjectures have been hazarded as to Ser Pietro's reason 
for changing his son's name. Some have seen in his action a protest 
against his wife, as a woman, assuming the rig^t to give the child 
his name. But the general (pinion is that Pietro,^who was an ardent 
lovef of the French, wished that his son, "in memory of the fair land 
of France, should bear the name of Francis so intimately associated 
with French history." He hoped and desired that his son would re- 
semble the French both in his nature and in his conduct. One writer 
thinks that by the changing of his son's name he wished to express 
the sentiment : "I wish no camel's hair John the Baptist but a French- 
man with a fine nature." 

Beyond the fact that he was trained from infancy in the ways of 
virtue by his pious mother and that he was quick and intelligent, we 
know little of Francis' childhood. When the time came his educaticm 
was entrusted to the care of priests of the parish. We are told that 
he made rapid progress in his studies and quickly acquired a knowl- 
edge of Latin and French, the latter language being held in high 
esteem in Italy. Some tell us that the Sdnt never succeeded in 
learning to speak French well. Francis himself, in after years, always 
spoke of his great ignorance of all worldly learning but it may have 
been his great humility which led him to speak in this manner. 

At the age of fourteoi, in accordance with a custom still existing 
in Italy, Pietro took his son into partnership, and Francis assisted his 
father in all his business transactions. It comes on us as a surprise 
to learn that he proved himself a shrewd, capable man of business, 
even more gifted in this respect than his father. One most necessary 
qualification for his calling alone was wanting to him ; he knew ab- 
solutely nothing of economy, rather was he lavishly prodigal, even 
wasteful. 

Would we know something of how it is that we find this son of the 
great merchant who thus showed himself endowed with the soundest 
business qualifications, the acknowledged leader, when barely twenty, 
of a band of reckless, fdeasure-loving, adventurous spirits, himself 
the most adventurous, most pleasure-loving of all ? 

This paradox may be traced to two causes : First, we look to his 
environment, to the spirit of the age in which he lived. Those were 
the days of knighthood, of chivalry. Romance was in the very air 
that Frand? breathed. To be a knight was youth's highest ideal. The 
most renowned troubadours of France wandered from dty to dty, 
singing thdr songs of love, of knightiy chivalry and deeds of high 
emprize. Can we wonder that young hearts beat quidcer and 
young blood grew hotter and coursed more rapidly through young 
veins wherever these minstrels sang thdr lays? Nothing was talked 
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of amongst the jrouth of the time but the magnificent toamaments 
and tilting matches by which the proud Republics of Milan and 
Fforence sought to outvie each other. Can we wonder that Pietro's 
young son should be carried away by this resistless tide? "He was 
not like his father — c«ily the saving and easily-contented Italian — to 
whom it was enough to accumulate money. There flowed through 
his veins, also, the sparking bkxxi of Provence — ^he must have enjoy- 
ment by means of his mmiey ; he wanted to change gold into splen- 
dour and joy." Thus it was that Francis, the son of the richest man 
in Assisi, became the leader of all the wealthy, high-spirited youths 
in the place, "became what in our day would be called the leading 
society man of the town. He was skilled in earning money but very 
f rivdous in giving it away again. No wonder that he soon gathered 
a circle of friends about him" — not only the youths of his native 
city, but even from distant places. Romance, chivalry, was in Francis' 
blood ; he was an artist, a poet, a troubadour, the beau ideal of a true 
knight by nature. He loved music and song. Nature in her every 
varying mood appealed to him. He loved light and brightness, gaiety 
and all that was beautiful. He shrank instinctively from gloom, sad- 
ness, sickness, everything that was ugly or deformed. 

But with all this love of life, its pleasures, its enjoyments, Francis' 
soul was as pure as the snows on the highest peaks of the Apennines. 
Crossness in any form revdted him, and he shrank like a sensitive 
plant, touched by rude hands, from a coarse word, a coarse jest. Never 
was his fair fame sullied by the faintest breath of scandal. He was 
refined, dainty even, in food, in dress, in manners, in speech, and his 
exterior refinement faintly shadowed forth the spotless, delicate 
purity of his heart and mind. His young companions who Uved in 
closest intimacy with him bore testimony to his horror of anything 
' that savoured of coarseness. He was romantic, an artist to his finger- 

tips ; he was ambitious for thb world's fame and glory ; he would be 
a soldier, and the world should ring with his knightly deeds, but his 
shield should be ever spotless. 

When we read of the gay doings of the wild youths of Assisi with 
Francis at their head, we must bear in mind that their fun and frolics 
never degenerated into brawling or riotouHiess, as too easily happened 
with the wilder, rougher youth of Northern lands. Italian sobriety, 
Italian politeness reigned over all their festive gatherings. These 
young men ate well, dressed well, kept joyous festival together, 
laughed, jested and paraded the city, as we have seen, at night, sing- 
ing and playii^ their guitars in imitation of the troubadours, 
k Francis, especially, was so enamoured with the sweet singers from 

Provence that he had a suit such as minstrels wore made for himself 
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and in which he always appeared at the festive gatherings of his 
friends. 

It seems strange that Pietro, the prudent, parsimonious man of 
business, made no attempt to check his son's extravagance. Some- 
times, indeed, he would say to him: "Anyone would imagine you 
were a nobleman's son and not the son of a simple merchant." The 
truth is, it flattered the dd burgher's pride that his son should have 
these princely ways, should be "like a noUeman's son." The cloth 
merchant had his ambitions. He looked forward to his son one day 
attaining to high place in the civic council. He might even become 
Chief Magistrate of the dty. Besides, hard, avaricious man as Pietro 
was, he dearly loved this light-hearted, brilliant boy of his who was 
such a favorite with everyone, and so he shrank from employing 
harsh measures to check his extravagance. Pica, too, looked on and 
was silent. She seemed to have no fear for the future of the son 
who was as the apple of her eye. 

Occaaonally, when sympathetic neighbors, such are to be found 
everywhere, condoled with her on her boy's wildness, she would smile 
and answer : "I will tell you how this son of mine wi}l turn out ; he 
«nll become a son of God." Beneath all the gaiety, the love of 
pleasure, the extravagance, her maternal instinct divined the real 
nobility of Francis' character. 

To the mother who so keenly observed all her boy's wa3rs, two 
traits in his disposition afforded grounds for her hopes. First and 
foremost, lus delicate purity of mind. A companion had but to utter 
an unseemly word, and instantly the gay, laughing Francis grew 
stem, severe, silent; his whole nature seemed chained. Next, he 
was generous, unselfish, and he remembered the wants of the poor. 
As his father's partner, he had control of large sums of money, and 
it is said of him that he spent this money like water, yet not wholly 
on his own pleasure. He lent freely to sudi friends as needed assist- 
ance, and he was prodig^ in his almsgiving as in all else. 

It is related of him that once, being in a great hurry, he refused 
an alms to a beggar at his fother's door. Instantly his kind heart 
was filled with regret "If this man had come fnxn one of my 
friends," he said to himself, "from Count this or Baron that, he 
would have got what he asked for. Now he comes from the Kii^ 
of Kings and from the Lord of Lords, and I let him go away empty- 
handed. I even gave him a repelling word." And he resolved from 
that day forth to give to all who asked for charity in the name of 
God. In Assisi, in Francis' youth, there lived a poor half-witted 
man who roamed the streets, dq>endent for a daily crust on the charity 
of his fellowmen. Francis was kind to this poor creature, how kind 
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we may guess from the fact that the imbecile every time he met his 
benefactor took off his cloak, spread it on the ground and requested 
the yovmg man to walk upon it. 

We have already touched upon Francis' love of nature, a sentiment 
rarer in those days than now. The ancient Greeks were filled with 
this sentiment, and they gave expression to it by deifying nature's 
various attributes, but since those remote times the feeling had 
declined amongst men. It was in Provence that it first began to 
revive, and thus it is said that Frauds owed its full development in 
himself to his Provencal mother. 

"The beauty of the country, the charm of the vineyards, all that 
was {^easing to the eye," says Thomas of Celano, his disciple and 
friend, brought gladness to his heart. Sunrise and sunset, moonlight, 
the young buds and fresh green of early Spring, Summer's wealth of 
many-hued flowers, the rich fruits of golden Autumn, the austere 
silence and solitude of the mountain heights, their changing lights 
and shadows — each and all were a delight to the artist soul of 
Francis. And he retained this sentiment to the last hour of his life, 
but purified, freed Iroxa earthly alloy. This love of nature was part 
of Francis himself, but it was refined in God's crucible until from 
Nature he rose to Nature's God. "As all good which is to grow, so 
must this side of his nature bQ pruned down even to the very roots — 
but only to bear a still richer crown." For, as a German mystic has 
said: "No one has 'true love of created things unless he has first 
forsaken it for love of God, so that it has been dead for him and 
he for it."' 

A delightful pen portrait of our saint in early youth has been 
given us by that Thomas of Celano who was afterwards the saint's 
disciple and trusted confidant. 

Francis, it would seem, was small, rather undersized, but well 
formed. "He was thin and of a delicate constitution. He had an 
oval face, broad brow, white, close-set teeth ; dark complexion, black 
hair, r^^ular features, expressive countenance, rosy lips and a charm- 
ing smile. His beautiful black eyes were full of brilliancy, mildness 
and modesty." 

When we add to these personal attractions his charming manner, 
his profuse generosity, his kindliness and his lavish use of his wealth, 
can we wonder that this deli^tful boy was called the flower of the 
jrouth of Assisi? 

Francis was bom and grew up in very stormy times. Proud 
republics continually waged war upon <Mie another, striving for 
stq>remacy. The fortified cities of Umbria, grown insolent in their 
pride of wealth, refused to acknowledge any sovereign, and kept 
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themselves in a state of continuous preparation for war, ready to 
defend themselves at a moment's notice from attack, or, it may be, 
for equally rapid assault upon some neighboring city which had pro- 
voked jealousy by its pro^rity. It was at this period that the 
inhabitants of Assisi surrounded their dty with those walls and 
towers which yet remain a testimony to its former g^reatness. 

Francis at this time was about seventeen years of i^e. Pleasure 
lover as he was, his thoughts went far beyond his diversions and his 
feasts. He was filled with romance, as we know, and deeply versed 
in all the stories of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
Like them, he longed to go forth and do great deeds, always in some 
noble cause. Quite what he wanted was not clear to himself. One 
thing alone was certain, his name should ring throu^ the world as 
the bravest, the best of kni^ts ; he should be crowned with the laurel 
wreaths of undying fame. His father, good man, dreamed of civic 
honors and dignities for him, little suspecting how far beyond such 
petty renown his son's aspirations had soared. 

As might be expected in such warlike times, an opportunity was 
not long wanting to Francis and his noble associates to try their 
warrior mettle. 

Pefugia, the most powerful city in Umbria, attacked Assisi with 
the intention of reducing the latter to subjectim. A battle was 
fou^t on the plain between the two cities. The Perugians were 
victorious, taking prisoners a number of those who had fought for 
Assist, amongst them Francis. We are told that, owing to his dis- 
tinguished appearance, he was not thrown into the common prison, 
but was allowed to share the more honorable captivity of the yoimg 
Assisian nobles who had been amongst those who had been taken 
prisoners. 

Frauds' imprisonment lasted one year. In November, 1203, a 
treaty of peace between the two cities was signed, and the captives 
were rdeased. It is recorded that during the whole time of his 
imprisonment Frauds' cheerfulness and good humor never failed. 
He laughed, jested and sang, just as in the old dajrs of Assisi. Some- 
times his high spirits angered his fellow-prisoners, and they chided 
him in no gentle terms. He would answer : "Do you not know that 
a great future awaits me, and that all the world shall then fall down 
and pray to me?" 

It is a strange fact that throughout all his early days St. Frauds 
seems to have been possessed of the unalterable conviction that he 
was destined for great things. Truly he was destined for a brilliant 
future, but in a far different sense to what his glowii^ imagination 
pictured. 
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On his return homt the young man resumed his former life, enter- 
ing with greater zeal than ever into the old pleasures and gaieties. 
Possibly his taste for the good things of life had been sharpened by 
his prison experiences. The days went by in a continual whirl of 
gaiety, until at length, when in his twenty-third year, Francis was 
stricken by so severe an illness that all his hopes and dreams were 
very nearly brought, with life itself, to an abrupt conclusion. And 
it was now, as he lay on his bed of sickness, that, for the first time, 
there came to him thoughts of another kind of life to that which he 
had pictured hitherto. In a vague way, dimly, it was borne in on him 
that this life might possibly hold sc»nething better than the being a 
paladin of chivalry. But all this came to him like something heard in 
a dream, the meaning of which was as yet incomprehensible. The 
first real sense of disillusion, the feeling that the things that he had 
hitherto loved were not what they seemed, came to him on the first 
day he was able to leave the house. He was pining for a sight of 
that Nature so dear to him, and, leaving the city, directed his steps 
towards the cotmtry. He paused and gazed on the scene before 
him — the fertile valley adorned in all the beauty of summer leaf and 
blossom ; the majestic Apennines, seen through a golden haze like the 
portals of Paradise, the river winding like a silver ribbon through 
the valley. All that had once thrilled him with delight now left him 
cold and unmoved. The soft west wind gently fanned his brow; 
the sweet song of the birds fell upon his ear, but the charm had 
gone out of ever}rthing, and, sad and sick at heart, Francis turned 
his steps homeward, feeling that the joy of life had turned to dust 
and ashes. "The beauty of the fields, the delight of the vineyards 
and all that is fair to the eye could in no way gladden him," says his 
friend and biographer, Thwnas of Celano. "Wherefore he was 
amazed at the change that had come upon him, and thought them 
most foolish who could love these things." 

But as the days went by, with returning health and strength, 
Frands' spirits grew brighter. He b^n to long for action. He felt 
a distaste for the gaieties, the frivolities of his old life. He was a 
man now, and would fare forth into the world and play his part 
therein. 

He had not long to wait his opportunity. A great struggle was 
going on at that time between Pope Innocent III and the Emperor 
Frederick II of Germany. Duke Walter of Brienne had espoused 
the Pope's cause, and all the best and noblest in Italy flocked to his 
standard. Amongst others, a noUeman of Assisi was preparing to 
join de Brienne with a small band of adherents. 

The news filled Francis with feverish excitement. Here was the 
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opportunity of his life. At last his aspirations were to find fulfill- 
ment He would join the nobleman's tioop, and the Dake Walter 
should knight him. Afterwards — ^well, the world should hear of him. 
Francis instantly set about preparing for the expedition. He was 
wild with joy, and dreamed the most enchanting dreams. His friends, 
seeing him in such high good humor, inquired the cause. The young 
man's cheek flushed and his brilliant eyes glowed like lamps as he 
answered : "I know now that I am going to be a great prince." 

Nothing could exceed the splendor of his equipment His father, 
fired with his son's ambition, was determined that his iqtpointments 
should excel all others in splendour. And so we read that none of the 
nobles were as magnificently equipped. In this connection a story, 
eminently characteristic of him, is tdd. A couple of days htlon that 
fixed for his departure Frands, flushed with delight in the possession 
of his gorgeous military equipment, chanced to meet with a poor 
nobleman who also had joined the expedition. His shabby attire 
denoted his fallen estate. Instantly the old spirit of prodigal, quixotic 
generosity wdce within Francis. It were a shame, he argued within 
himself, that one so nobly bom should be so meanly dad. And 
straightway he made over his splendid mantle and tunic and all his 
gorgeous outfit to the poor noble. That night the saint had a dream. 
It seemed to him that he stood in his father's shop, but that, instead 
of the rolls of doth with which it was usually filled, he saw every- 
where nothing but shidds, spears and armour, all shining resplen- 
dently and marked mth the sign of the Cross. Whilst he wondered 
for whom these were intended, he heard a voice saying: "All this is 
intended for thee and thy soldiers." 

Frands regarded this dream as a happy omen, and so, in great 
good humor, he rode out of Assisi one sunny morning with the rest 
of the band, thdr destination being Apulia. Spoleto was reached 
that evening, and here a halt was made for the night Francis, 
wearied out, had nearly fallen asleep when once more he heard the 
mysterious voice. Rousing himself, he listened intently. 

"Where are you going?" asked the voice. 

"To Apulia to be a knight," was Frauds' ready answer. 

"Tell me, Francis," went on the voice, "which is it better to serve, 
the Lord or the vassal ?" 

Filled with wonder, Francis rq)lied : "The Lord." 

"Then why do you desert the Lord," was the rejoinder, "for the 
servant and the Prince for the vassal ?" 

Then, we are told, the young man recognized the voice of God, and 
cried out: "Lord, what wilt Thou have me do?" 
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"Return to your home," was the answer. "There it will be told to 
thee what thou art to do. For the vision thou hast seen must be 
understood in another way." 

There was no more sleep that night for Frauds. He lay awake 
until morning pondering over the words he had heard. The sam* 
thoughts which had agitated him during his illness returned now, 
but no longer vague or incomprehensible. They were clear, distinct, 
and Francis understood them perfectly. 

When morning dawned the youth mounted his horse and in all his 
splendid martial attire rode back to Assisi. 

His dreams of knightly fame and glory were now over for Francis, 
his plans shattered. The glamor had vanished from all the prospects 
which but yesterday were so fair and alluring. He had no plans 
now ; no dreams of future greatness. And yet, we are tdd, he felt 
no sadness, nay, was happy. He knew that God would show him 
the way He would have hun follow. 

Nothing is recorded of how he was received by his parents or his 
friends on his return. But we may well imagine that there was much 
surprise, much speculation as to what had caused the sudden change 
in his plans, and Francis would have to stand not ai little chaffit^. 

It is highly probable, too, that Ser Pietro was very wroth at what 
he would r^^ard as one more freak of his volatile son. Indeed, one 
cannot help feeling a little sympathy for the proud old man who 
had indulged in; such fond hopes and had spent his money so lavishly 
in giving this provoking young man an equipment which would have 
befitted the son of the highest noUe in the land, to no end save to 
cause a nine days' wonder in Assisi when Francis returned the day 
after he had set out without any excuse for such seeming caprice. 

But surprise and anger and conjecture died out as they always do. 
Francis resumed his usual life as if nothing had happened. He enter- 
tained his friends with the same profuse hospitality. Once more he 
became the center of all fun and gaiety in the city ; again he was the 
leader of fun and frolic. But, although he did aU this, his heart was 
not in it as in the olden days. He grew silent and abstracted. Often 
in the midst of some festive gathering he would fall into a fit of deep 
mu«ng, from which he was roused with difficulty. There was but 
one sdution, his friends declared, to this enigma — ^Frands was in 
love. 

It chanced one evening that after dinner the young man and his 
friends went siting through the streets, as usual, but very sooo 
Frauds dropped behind. When he was missed, one of his friends 
went back in seardi of him and found him in a small, quiet street 
standing motionless in the moonlight, utteriy unconsdous of earthly 
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sig^hts and sounds. His heart was inundated with such heavenly 
sweetness that he knew not how long he had stood thus, and only 
when his friend called him did he come to himself. He said after- 
wards that if he had been torn limb from limb he would not have 
felt it, so completely had he lost consciousness of himself. 

"Why, Francis," cried his friend, "are you in love? Have you 
found a maiden of such peerless beauty that you must be always 
thinking of her charms?" 

"Yes," answered Francis, "in truth, I am thinking of taldng a wife 
more noWe and richer than any ye have ever seen." 

At this his companions, who had gathered round him, burst into 
rude, incredulous laughter. But Francis was in earnest. He was 
about to enter on a new way of life, which would be to him a bride, 
and the name of the peerless maiden was the Lady Poverty. 

From that time forth Francis grew more and more silent and 
abstracted. He beheld more clearly than ever the vanity, the worth- 
lessness of his past life, and he mourned bitterly over the wasted 
years and over his sins, as he, in his humility, termed his youthful 
levity and extravagance. He now withdrew altogether from the 
society of his friends, and loved to steal out of the dty to pray in 
lonely places. "He now kept hiding in hernut caves, and now 
piously built up ruined churches." There was a cave in a cliff some 
distance from the dty whither Frauds loved to go, and where he 
often remained for hours in secret prayer. He sought out the poor 
and entertained them in the place of those friends upon whom he had 
formerly lavished such profuse hospitality. If he were asked for 
alms in the street, he would give all the money he had with him. If 
he had nothing else, he would give away his mantle, his hat, and even 
his tunic. He also spent much money in supplying poor churches 
with all that was necessary for the service of the altar. From the 
time of his conversion an intense zeal for the glory of God's House 
became one of the saint's most marked characteristics. 

Slowly, but surdy, a settled resolve was taking possession of 
Francis. He must renounce wealth, kindred, comfort and go forth 
f ran his father's house and beg his bread as the poorest outcast. For 
a long time the saint hesitated to obey this mysterious call. He was per- 
plexed, disturbed, and, with the object of gaining light and strength, 
he made a pilgrimage to Rome. It is recorded of him that while in 
the Eternal City he laid aside his rich garments and, bribing a b^gar 
to lend him his rags, for one whole day he stood outside St. Peter's 
and asked for alms, in all outward seeming a veritable beggar. 
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During the greater part of tlus time Ser Pietro was absent on one 
of those long journeys which he was accustmied to take at stated 
periods. Francis was thus able to fdlow his inclinations undisturbed. 
His mother's sympathy and toleration he was always certain of. 

But the saint had yet to gain the final victory over himsdf. We 
know already that an intense dislike to all forms of disease or 
deformity was deeply rooted in his heart. He shrank from decrepit, 
blear-eyed, toothless age; he shuddered at the sight of the maimed, 
the disfigured. But, above all, he dreaded contact with the lepers. 
It so happened that one morning after his return from Rome, as be 
rode outside the city, a leper stood in his path. Francis reined in his 
horse, and for a moment a strong desire seized him to turn and ride 
away as quickly as possible. But he overcame the temptation. Now 
was the time to show his love for his crucified Lord by trampling on 
sdf. He dismounted, went up to the sufferer, and as he placed his 
alms in the outstretched hand he kissed the wasted fingers. We are 
told that he went back to the city like one in a dream, scarce knowing 
what he did or where he went, so filled ynth heavenly sweetness was 
his soul. 

The next morning he went of his own accord to the leper hospital, 
some distance from Assui. He knocked at the gate and was admitted. 
Instantiy, from all sides, the lepers, in every stage of their loathsome 
disease, crowded round him, beseeching alms. The soul of Frauds 
sickened within him. He reeled and almost staggered. But with one 
supreme effort he recovered himself, and as he bestowed his alms he 
kissed eadi hand stretched out to him. He had conquered sdf and 
routed it from its last entrenchment 

From henceforth Francis r^iarded the lepers as his special care. 
He constantly visited them and gave them generous alms. 

A litde outside the dty of Assisi stands the old churdt of San 
Damiano, on the slope of the hill overlo(^ng the Via Francesca. 
Seven centuries ago, when Frauds was young, San Damiano was a 
small, dilaiHdated diapd, of whidi so many are still to be seen in 
Italy. Its (Mily adornment was a large crudfix over the poor, dusty 
altar. This was one of the saint's favorite places of prayer. One 
day, as was his wont, he kndt before the crudfix rapt in contempla- 
tion of his Divine Master's sufferings. He prayed vnth the deepest 
fervour of his soul for guidance and enlightenment that he might do 
the will of his crudfied Lord. Then he heard a voice spealdng from 
the crucifix. "Go hence. Frauds," said this voice, "and buUd up my 
house, for it is neariy falling down." Frauds bowed his head in 
ready obedience. With joyful heart be cried out: "Lord, with joy 
I will do what Thoo wishest" 
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Never slow to act, less so now than ever, the saint sought out the 
priest, who was an aged man, giving him a sum of money to buy oO 
and keep a lamp burning always before the crudfix, telling him to 
apply to him when he wanted more money. Francis then hurried 
h(Mne, took several rolls of cloth, with which he loaded a pack-horse, 
and rode off to the town of Foligno, two miles distant, where he sold 
both horse and cloth for a considerable sum. Without delay he 
returned to San Damiano, and giving the mcmey to the priest, he 
told him to employ it in restoring the chapel, at the same time begging 
to be allowed to remain at San Damiano, as his father's house was no 
longer a suitable abode for him. 

But the priest refused to accept this second and lai^r g^ft. He 
may have had doubts as to the right of Frauds to give the money, 
and very possibly he feared Ser Pietro's anger. Be this as it may, 
he would listen to no argument on the point. Francis was wdcome to 
stay with him, but he would have none of the money. Not being able 
to prevail with the old man, Francis threw the money on the sill of 
one of the chapel windows and left it there. He did not return to 
Assisi, but took up his abode at San Damiano. 

Part III 

Meanvdiile his father had returned home, and was surprised to 
find Frands absent. A few days passed, and then the old man grew 
alarmed. He made inquiries, and soon learned the truth. His son 
had turned hermit, and was living in a cave at San Damiano. All 
this was he told, nor was the selling of the doth and the horse with- 
hdd frcmi him. Ser Pietro flew into a violent rage. Never was a 
man so persecuted with a willful son, but this last escapade was the 
worst of all. Frands must be crazy. He called upon a few friends 
to accompany him and set out for San Damiano, intending to compd 
Frands to return home. But the young man had been warned of his 
father's coming, and so when Pietro reached San Damiano the bird 
had flown, no one knew where. 

Poor Frands ! Who can blame him for avoiding a meeting «nth 
his angry father. Those were the early days of his conversion, and 
he was still diffident of his own strength. Besides, Italians dread a 
parent's anger. There is nothing they fear so mudi as a father's 
curse. 

The priest gave the furious father the money, which still remuned 
on the window sill where Frands had thrown it, and, somewhat 
mdlified, the doth merchant went back to Assisi. 
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Francis had fled to a cave which he knew of, where he remained 
for a whole month in darkness and solitude, but in constant oxn- 
munion with God. Food was brot^t to him in secret, most likely 
in connivance with his mother. At the end of the month he came to 
the conclusion that he was acting a coward's part in thus remaining 
hidden. He would no longer shirk the meeting with his father, but 
would go forth valiantly, as befitted a knight of the Cross. And so 
he appeared once more in Assisi. 

It was with difficulty that the citizens recognized in the gaunt, 
hollow-eyed form which appeared in their midst the richly-dressed 
man of fashion of former days. They looked upon Francis as a 
madman, and, with the proverbial fickleness of the masses, they 
jeered and even threw mud at him whom they once called "the 
flower" of the youth of Assisi. 

It was an April morning, 1207. Ser Pietro was busy in his shop 
when the sound of a great disturbance in the streets reached hint — 
voices screaming, laughing, rude cries, shouts. Nearer and nearer 
came the noises, until at last Pietro sent one of his assistants to inquire 
into the cause of the disturbance. He came back with the informa- 
tion that the boys of the dty were chasing a crazy man. Then, as 
the crowd drew near, Pietro went to the door, and there he saw who 
the crazy man was, his Francis, his first bom, for whom he had 
dreamed such great things and for whom he had nourished such 
bright hopes. There he came home now, at last, in a disgraceful 
company, pale and emaciated to the eye, with disheveled hair and 
dark rings under his eyes, bleeding from the stones thrown at him, 
covered with the dirt of the street. This was Francis, the pride of 
his eyes, the support of his age, the joy of his life and his comfort. It 
had all osne to this. To this had all his crazy, cursed ideas brought 
him. 

The old man's heart was well-nigh bursting with pain and shame 
and sorrow. To add to his misery, the crowd halted before his door 
and, grinning and jeering when they saw Pietro, called out : "Look, 
Ser Pietro, see here is your fine son, your proud knight See, he 
has come back f r<Mn the war, and has won his princess and half the 
kingdom." 

Flesh and blood could stand no more. With a roar like an angry 
lion, Bemadone bounded into the midst of the crowd, striking to 
the right and to the left. He seemed as if endowed with the strengA 
of ten men, and thd mob fled before him, terrified. He seized his son 
and bore him in his arms back to the house, still in his fit of rage ; and 
carrying him to an underground cellar, flung him on the ground, 
more dead than alive. Then, locking the door, he went away, leaving 
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Francis in the ocM, damp darkness. He gave orders that his son 
was to get nothing but bread and water, and for several days he saw 
that his commands were strictly carried out He remembered how, 
in the olden times, Francis had loved dainty fare, and he hoped by 
this prison diet to bring him to reason. But Frands had changed 
to an extent beyond his father's power to realize. Dainty dishes had 
lost their flavor for him, and thus his father's harshness availed 
nothing. His mother's heart ached for her boy. She was glad that 
he had given up his frivolous, useless life and was now what she 
herself had predicted long ago he would become, "a scm of God." 
But, at the same time, she sympathized inth the father, so sorely 
disappointed in his dearest hopes. Pietro had gone away for a few 
days, and in his absence she tried all a mother's persuasions to induce 
Francis to yield even a little. Without returning to the old, useless 
life, he could modify somewhat his austerities and consent to live 
once more under his father's roof. Finding her tears and prayers 
of no avail. Pica unlocked her son's prison and set him free. 

The first use Francis made of his liberty was to return to San 
Damtano. Finding him gone, Pietro, when he came home, flew into 
a futy and cursed his son, but made no attempt to follow him. He 
now determined to disinherit this rebellious son, and sought the aid 
of the law to wring from Francis a formal remmdation of all his 
rights as ddest son. Now, Frands, as "a man vowed to religion," 
was no longer subject to the dvic authorities; an ecdesiastical 
tribunal alone could dedde in his case. The matter therefore was 
referred to Guido, Bishop of Assisi. The Bishop, who ever proved 
himself a devoted friend to Francis, on this occasion advised the 
saint to give up his inheritance. He told him to have no fear for 
the future; that God would provide for all his wants. Frands, who 
loved the Bishop as a father, only too gladly acted upon advice so 
wholly in accord with his own sentiments. Not only his inheritance 
would he renounce, but the very dothes he wore should be returned 
to his father. Accordingly he divested himself of his rich raiment, 
reserving nothing but the hair shirt which he wore beneath his fine 
garments, and, wrapped in a farm laborer's doak, g^ven to him in 
charity, and upon which he chalked the sign of the Cross, he returned 
to San Damiano, rejoidng in his heart that now indeed he might 
call himsdf with truth a follower of Him Who had not where to 
lay His head. 

We are told that Frands ever regarded that day, when in the 
Bishop's court he renounced all earthly possession, as his marriage 
day, for then it was that he wedded the bride of his dreams, the 
Lady Poverty. 
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The old priest of San Damiano gladly accorded the saint food and 
shelter, and now he set himself to the task of repairing the half- 
ruined chapel. "Go and repair My drnrdi" the voice from the 
crucifix had said. 

"Go and repdr My church." One day the saint will understand 
these words in their real sense. Then he will know that it is the 
church of living souls which he is to help to restore to all its strength 
and beauty. But just then he took the command literally; he was 
to rebuild the tottering little church of San Damiano. But how was 
this to be done now, when he no longer owned even a roof to shelter 
him ? In a flash it came to the saint how he was to accomplish the 
task which he felt was allotted to him by his Divine Master. And 
thus it was that when Francis next appeared in his native dty it was 
in the guise of a beggar. Garbed in a long brown tunic, such as the 
peasants wore, with a hood drawn over his head, a rope tied round 
his waist, and with bare feet, he went through the streets of Assisi, 
diose streets which he had paraded in other days dressed in splendid 
attire singing gay songs. At every door he b^;ged an alms for God's 
Church. Some jeered at him, Uuighed in his face, but others gave 
liberally. He begged for stone, bricks, mortar, lime and also oil for 
the sanctuary. Laden with offerings, he went back to San Damiano 
and, helped by the peasants, he labored at the rdmilding of the little 
chapeL 

The old priest lo(dced on in wonder. He pitied the youth who had 
been so tenderly nurtured, who was so slight and delicate of frame, 
' and who was so often weary and exhausted at the dose of his dajr's 
toil. He prepared dainty little repasts for his guest, and ministered 
to him with kindly solidtude. But one day there came to Frauds 
the thought that by accepting such delicate fare he was untrue to the 
fealty which he had sworn to his Lady Poverty. What had he, a 
follower of the Crudfied One, to do with the ease and softness of 
life? Besides, the saint knew his natural liking for things dainty 
and refined, and so he was afraid. From that time forth Frauds 
b^;ged his daily bread. Bowl in hand, day after day he knocked at 
every door in Assisi and asked for the scraps and leavings from 
men's taUes. It is recorded of him that one day, looking at thd 
bowl, in which soup, bones, bits of meat, salad were all mixed 
together, his ddicate stomadi rebdled at the meal thus set before it, 
and he was seized with nausea. But, as when he first visited the 
Iqper hospital, so now, with a stnmg effort the saint conquered sdf 
and ate the unappetizing mess. And, as on that former occasion, haa 
soul was now flooded with spiritual swe^ess and the beggar's scraps 
were to him as a heavenly banquet 
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Meanwhile, who can tell the rage, burning like fire, the bitterness 
whidi filled Pietro Bemadone's heart and soul? His idolized son, 
who had once lorded it in Asasi, a very prince in the grandeur of 
his ways, the son on lAiam he had built such magnificent hopes, a 
beggar asking for scraps of broken victuals at the citizens' doors 
like the meanest outcast The proud old man groaned aloud in his 
anguish. Something akin to hatred took possession of him, and he 
cursed the son who had brought such disgrace upon his family. 

When his task of restoring San Damiano was finished, Francis 
turned his attention to another half-ruined diapel in the vicinity. It 
was a very ancient building, known as Santa Maria della Porziuncula 
— St Mary of the little Portion. The origin of the name is doubtful, 
but an interesting story is told in connection with it In the days 
of St. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, four holy men frmn Palestine 
made a pilgrimage to the tcmhs of the Apostles, and then, wishing to 
live for the remainder of their lives in communion with God, apart 
from men, they came to Umbria, and in a wood near Assia built a 
chapel and round it four huts. There they lived for some time. So 
great was their sanctity that we are told the i^ace whereon thqr 
abode was holy in the sight of God, and the songs of the angels were 
often heard within the chapel. Time went on. The chapel in the 
wood was almost forgotten, when the great St Bernard, passing 
through Umbria, chanced upon it, and had it restored. Then it is 
said that he bcgg«l a small piece of ground adjoining the chapel, 
upon which he built a ceQ for himself. Because of this gift of land 
he named the chapel St. Mary of the Porauncula^-of the little 
Portion. Afterwards St Bernard sent monks from Monte Cassino 
to care for the little sanctuary, but after a time the place was again 
deserted, the modes having withdrawn to the newly-built monastery 
at Monte Subasio. 

A dense wood lay between the chapel and Assisi, and its great 
sedusion and loneliness, no doubt added to its charm in the eyes of 
Francis, whilst at the same time it was near enough to the city to 
allow of his duly quest for bread, and was also not far from the 
leper hospital. Thus this woodland retreat, while affording him 
the utter sditude for which his soul yearned, also afforded him the 
opportunity of exercising his vocation of poverty and of charity 
towards the afflicted members of Christ 

Here, then, he took up abode, spending his days in toU, long hours 
of communing with God and in offices of charity to the most suffering 
of God's creatures. In the early morning he heard Mass, said in one 
or other of the lonely diurches scattered through the plain and 
amongst the mountains, and when evening came he rested from his 
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labor of restoring his beloved Porziuncula and ate his meal of the 
tinsavory scraps collected in the beggar's bowl, washed down by a 
draught of dear cold water from the neighboring spring. And never 
did the richest wines and the rarest viands of those olden days, when 
be feasted with his friends, taste to him as did this b^^far's fare. 

Only the angels knew the secrets of the night watches, during 
iriiich Francis studied the Book of the Crucifix. Only the angels 
heard his sig^ as he sighed and wept over the sorrows of the 
Crucified. 

Part IV 

But now there arose within the saint's heart a fresh and burning 
desire, enkindled therein by the words of our Divine Lord in the 
Goq>el as recorded by St. Matthew, in which he bids His disciples 
go and "preach, saying : the Kingdom of Heavetf is at hand." 

We are told that when Francis heard these words read in the 
Gospel for the Mass on the Feast of St Matthew, he exclaimed: 
"This is wliat I want. This is what I, with all my soul, want to 
follow in my life." Henceforth he would be an apostle. He would 
bear to the citizens of Assisi the message of the Lord. And frc»D 
that day he b^[an to preach in the market sqtiare of the city or wher- 
ever he saw a crowd assembled. His words were simide, and peace 
was his theme — ^"peace as the greatest good for man, peace with 
God keq>ing His commandments, peace with man by righteous 
conduct, peace with oneself by the testimony of a good consdenoe." 

By this time the dtizens had grown accustomed to tiie daily 
presence in tiidr midst of the wasted figure in the coarse gray 
peasant's robe, with the hood drawn over the head, the rope tied 
round the waist and the feet bare. It was dawning faintly on tiidr 
dulled intdligence that a saint was passing amongst them. They no 
longer jeered at him. They listen^ silentty, even reverently, to his 
words, and many went home with the dawn of God's grace in thdr 
souls. 

Ere long Frauds' preaching attracted to him disdples, who would 
fain follow him in his life of evangdical poverty and sdf-renunda- 
tion. The first of these whose name has come down to us was 
Bernard of Quintivalle, a merchant like Francis, and, like him also, 
possessed of much wealth. Following the saint's example, Bernard 
diq>osed of aU his property and distributed the proceeds amongst 
the poor, reserving nothing for himsdf. With the consent of 
FVands, he tock. up his abode with him at Porziuncula, leading the 
same life of toil, of prayer, penance and sdf-abasement. Before the 
year was out four disdples abode with Francis in his hut of wattles 
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plastered with mud. Indeed, it may be said that this hut merely 
served them as an occasional meeting place, for they were mostly 
absent on missicmary work. But wherever they went they observed 
the same rule of life. They prayed much; kept silence when not 
engaged in preaching; they possessed nothing. Wherever possible 
they worked for the farmers and peasants, accq>ting no other 
remunerati(Mi than their food. When they could not get work, they 
begged their bread. Everywhere they preached Christ crucified, 
exhorting men to penance and forgiveness of injuries. 

Here in these small b^ginnii^ we have the germ of the great 
order which, like a grain of mustard seed, while Frauds even yet 
lived, had developed into a great tree, spreading its branches far and 
wide. 

It was thus that the saint realized his youthful dreams of becoming 
a knight of high renown. "So Francis takes up his life's burthen. 
The golden sunlight of his youth's dream lies upon his path; his 
heart is filled up with a great love." But to the last hour of Iif«t the 
inner Francis remained unchanged. He was ever the peerless knight, 
ready to do battle for the cause of truth ; ready to hdp all who suf- 
fered ; the resplendent brightness of whose stainless shield was never 
dimmed by the lightest breath. But now the chivalry, the nmiantic 
daring and the longing to do great deeds were enlisted in the cause 
of Jesus crucified. He was God's knight, fiery, fearless in his liege 
Lord's service. He was God's troubadour, ever pouring forth his 
soul in glad canticles of praise and thanksgiving. To the end he 
loved music and song, but not now for him the chansons of fair 
Provence ; his were the songs of Sion. 

The meanest thing that lived was dear to Francis because of Him 
Who created it. It is told of him that he would lift the earthworms 
from the dust of the highways and put them in some secure nook, 
lest they should be crushed beneath careless feet. The wild things 
of the woods knew him and came to him at his call, the most timid 
as well as the fiercest. The hares, shiest of all, fiayed round him, 
and hungry wolves crouched at his feet. There is a beautiful story 
told of him in this connection. 

The inhabitants of Gubbio, a small town in Umbria, built on the 
steep slopes of the Apennines, had suffered much from the depreda- 
tions of a wolf of enormous size and such ferocity that it attacked 
not only the domestic animals, but also human beings, having even 
devoured several children. Consternation reigned in Gubbio. No 
one dared venture outside the walls. St. Francis, pitying the terrified 
people, went in search of the wolf. The inhabitants, fearing for the 
saint's life, followed him, but, as the old chtonider remarks, at a 
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distance. Francis fearlessly approached the cave in the mountains 
where the wolf had his den. The savage animal instantly rushed at 
him. Making the sig^ of the Cross, the saint said in a loud voice: 
"Come here, brother wolf. I order you in the name of Christ do 
me no harm, neither me nor anyone." And instantly the fierce brute 
croudied like a lamb at the saint's feet. Then St. Francis went on 
to rebuke the wolf for his misdeeds : "Brother wolf, you have com- 
mitted great crimes. You have not only killed animals, you have 
been so cruel as to devour men made to the inu^e of God. You 
deserve to die. Everyone complains of you, and yon are an object 
of horror to the whole country. But it is my wish that you should 
sig^ a treaty of peace. I know hunger is the sole cause of your 
crime. Promise me, therefore, to lead an innocent life, and the 
inhabitants on their part will forgive you and provide for your 
future subsistence. Do you consent?" Whereupon the wolf bowed 
his head and placed his paw in Francis' hand, as if to intimate lus 
acceptance, and then, like a dog, trotted after the saint as he went 
back to Gubbio, followed by the inhalHtants, prusing and blessing 
God for their deliverance. 

"Brother wolf" lived for two years in Gubbio, going about the 
town and entering the houses freely, but never attempting to molest 
anyone. He was as tame and domesticated as a dog, and was well 
fed and cared for. When at length he died of old age, tfiere was 
much sorrow in the town for him. 

Birds in particular were always regarded by St. Francis with 
special afiFection. It is related of him that once as he was journeying 
with some of his brethren they came to a place where many trees 
grew by the roadside. In these trees and on the ground beneath 
them was a great multitude of all kinds of birds. "When St Francis 
saw all this multitude, the spirit of God came over him . . . and 
he b^n to preach to the birds. And all those that sat in the trees 
flew down to him, and none of them moved, although he went right 
among them. But St. Francis said to the birds : 'My sister birds, 
you owe God mudi gratitude, and ought always and everywhere to 
pruse and exalt Him, because you can fly so f redy wherever you 
want to ; and for your double and threefold clothing, and for your 
colored and adorning coats, and for the food which 3rou do not have 
to work for, and for the beautiful voices the Creator has given you. 
. . . You sow not, neither do you reap, but God feeds you and 
gives you rivers and springs to drink from, and hills and motmtains, 
cliffs and rocks to hide )rourself in, and high trees for you to build 
your nests in, and, though you can neither spin nor weave, He g^ves 
you and yova young the necessary dothing. Love, therefore, the 
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Creator much, since he has given you such great blessings. Watdi, 
therefore, well, my sister birds, that you are not ungrateful, but busy 
yoarsdves in praising God.' . . . But after this, our holy 
father's words, all these little birds b^;an to open their beaks, to beat 
their wings and stretch out their necks and bow their heads rever- 
ently to the earth, and with their song and their movements showed 
that the words St. Francis had said had pleased them greatly. 
. . . And when St. Francis had finished his sermon and his exhor- 
tation to praise God, he made the; sign of the Cross over all the birds. 
And all the birds flew up at once and twittered wonderfully and 
strongly, and separated and flew away." (1) ("The Fioretti," c 16.) 

But of all created things Frauds loved best the sun, and next 
to it fire. 

"In tfie morning," he would say, "when the sun rises all men 
ought to praise God Who created it .for our use, for all things are 
made visible by it. But in the evening, when it is night, all men 
ought to praise God for brother fire, whidi g^ves our light at night 
For we are like the blind, but God gives light by means of these 
two brothers." 

It is remarkaUe how St. Francis loved Christmas with a special 
love and wished that his brethren should ever keep it witb mudi 
rejoicing. Christmas Day h^ipening oat year to fall on Friday 
one of the brothers suggested that meat should not be eaten. "If it 
is Christmas," said St. Francis, "it is not Friday. If the walls could 
eat flesh I would give them it today, but as they cannot I will at 
least rub them over with it" On another occasion he said, "If I 
knew the Emperor, I would ask lum that all might be ordered on 
this day to throw out com to the birds, especially to our sisters the 
larks, and that everyone who has a beast in the stable should give 
them a spedally good feed for love of the Child Jesus bom in a 
manger. And on this day the ridi should feast all the poor." 

It is to St Francis that we are indebted for the devotion of 
the crib. There was a certain Sen Jdin Vellita, a devoted friend 
and benefactor to did Saint and the Brothers. Just before Christmas 
in the year 1223, Francis sent for this man and sud to him : "I want 
to celebrate the holy Christmas night along with thee, and now 
listen, for I have thought it out for myself. In the woods by the 
cloister thou wilt find a cave, and there thou mayest arrange a 
manger filled with hay. There must also bq an ox and an ass just as 
in Bethlehem. I want for once to celdbrate seriously the coming 
of the Soa of God upon earth, and see with my own eyes how poor 
and miserable he wished to be for our sakes." 
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His feithful friend carried out all the saint's wishes, and at 
"midnight of Christmas Eve, the Brothers came together to cele- 
brate the festival of Qiristmas. Th^ stood around the manger 
and all held lighted candles, so that, as we read, it was light as 
day in the dark cave under the cliff. Mass was celebrated over 
the manger so that the Divine Child under the forms of bread and 
wine should himself come to the place as He had OMne on the first 
Christmas Eve to the manger at Bethlehem. For a moment it 
seemed to John of Vellita that he saw a real child lying in the 
manger, but as if dead or sleq>ing. Then Brother Francis stepped 
forward and took it lovingly in his arms, and the child smiled at 
Francis, and with his little hands stroked his bearded chin and 
his coarse g^ey habit And yet tiiis 'nsion did not astonish John. 
For Jesus had been dead or dse asleep in many hearts, but Brother 
Francis had by his voice and his example again restored the Divine 
Child to life and awakened Him from His trance." 

We have not space to follow mudi further the footsteps of the 
Ser^hic Saint of Assisi. . . . We cannot linger over the his- 
tory of that sublime manifestation of God's predilection for His 
servant, when as Francis on the lonely heights of Mount Alvemo 
w^ in an ecstasy of gfrief contemplating the sufferings of Jestis 
crucified, he received tfie sacred stigmata so that henceforth he bore 
"the image and likeness of Our Lord Jesus Christ the Crucified in 
his side and likewise on his hands and feet" 

Nor yet can we dwell at length otf that most beautiful and touching 
story, so closely woven with Francis' own life-stmry, of the Lady 
Clare, who happening to hear the saint preach, in the first flusb 
of radiant youth and beauty, left her father's castie, and renounc- 
Vig her riches and high estate, embraced the abject poverty practiced 
by the Apostle of the Poverty of Christ Nor may we dday to 
tell of that other glorious follower of Francis, the angelic Antoi^ 
of P^dua. 

We have already spoken of the saint's love for the woodland 
hermitage of Porziuncola, a love whidi grew and deepened as the 
years went by. It may be said with truth that the only spot on 
earth that Francis ever allowed himself to r^[ard as home wab 
Porziuncda. Thus it is that in the autumn of 1226 we find him 
returning to the loved retreat, a weary, worn-out man ; bnJcen with 
austerities, phjrsical sufferings, many sorrows and much disappoint- 
ment Francis had come home to die. 

It is related that a short time previously, whilst sojouring at 
Rieti, the saint, being in greater pain than usual, requested one 
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of the brothers to play and sing to him some sacred song which 
might soothe his suffering. The Brother demorred, all^^ing as an 
excuse that the people of the house would be disedified if they 
heard the sounds of a violin issuing from the sick man's romn. 
The meek Francis did not press the matter further. But that 
night, as he lay sleepless on his couch of pain, he heard in the stillness 
strains of unearthly sweetness outside his window. Well the saint 
knew that never did earthly musician produce from instrument &sh- 
ioned by mortal hands such melody. All through the hours of dark* 
ness the celestial harping continued, and when morning came Francis 
said to the Brother: "The Lord did not forget me this time dther, 
but comforted me, as He always does. Instead of thee, He sent me 
an angel who had played for me all night." 

On the 3d of October, 1226, the Master's call came. As the day 
waned Francis seemed to gain strength, and lifting up his voice he 
sang the 141st Psahn, banning, "I cried to the Lord with my 
voice." And then as the golden light of sunset was illumining the 
Apennines, there fell a sudden stillness round the couch of Francis, 
that stillness which is like no other, and the weepmg Brothers knew 
that their father had left them. 

God's peerless knight, God's sweet singer, had gone home. After 
the first few moments of silence there came a burst of harmony 
sweet and k>ud. The saint's "sister larks" were filling the air with 
hymns of praise. 

E. Laahy. 
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A DARK SPOT IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

SLOVAKIA, known as Czecho-Slovakia since the World War, 
is very much hampered in her progress of political economy 
owing to internal complexities that were known to exist almost 
since the establishment of the new Czecho-Slovak Republic Looking 
back toward the month of March, 1921, about the time that the effects 
of a long subjected political persecution of the Czechs and Slovaks 
b^;an to wear off, everything seemed to be in a state of harmmy. But 
as matters progress, it is allied that the Czech part of the republic 
b^ns to lose its equilibrium, attributed to the overwhelming effects 
that were brought on almost suddenly through the acquisition of 
Independence granted through the Treaty at Versailles, and which 
proved to be a little more than the Czechs had expected. It was not 
long after the establishment of the Republic that the Czechs btsan 
to take advant^e of the Slovaks on many problems. Th^ have 
gone so far as to seriously offend the Slovaks and disr^rd any 
suggestion made by them which was meant for the good of the 
Republic 

When the matter was brought before Preadent Masaryk, it was 
hoped that something would be done But the only words that Mr. 
Masaryk uttered were, "Remember, that we are cmly in the honey- 
moon of our liberty, and much is to be forgiven us." It was rumored 
at the time, that Mr. Masaryk had somewhat looked into the matter 
and had taken the situation into such consideration that in his effort 
to prevent the practice of said offense against the Slovaks, he had 
lost oat of his strcmgest associates in the government, Dr. Kramer. 

From present indications, it seems that the action of the President 
had no direct effect on the situation, and as is evident, has since lost 
all its value. 

The Czechs and the Slovaks are closely related, both in Uood and 
language, yet in many respects, they are quite unlike. Briefly, the 
Czechs are inclined very much to Agnosticism and Materialism, 
where on the other hand, the Slovaks are the most pious Catholics 
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of Europe. Considerable offence has been caused the Slovaks of the 
Republic through Czech anti-Ckrical feeling that had its b^^inning 
ahnost with the establishment of the new Republic. Repeated pro- 
tests and admonitory pleading on the part of the Slovaks, have failed 
to bring an agreement between the two races. And, as a result, the 
situation has aroused an anti-Czech feeling amongst the Slovaks and 
the various races or nationalities settling in the Slovak portion of 
the Republic. 

Reports of April 6, 1924, in the Narodene Noviny (National 
News), a Czecho-Slovak publication, and in the New World, of 
Chicago, for June 20, 1924, seems to indicate that there has never 
been a danger so insistent in its pressure to bring about a separation 
of the Slovaks from the Czechs in the Czecho-Slovak Republic as 
there is today. The promise of Mr. Masaiyk made in die early 
days of the Republic, that the Slovaks would have an Autonomous 
Omstitution has been so far unfulfilled. Matters have come to be 
more or less intolerable amongst the Slovaks, and as a result, a 
movement for complete Autonomy and Self-Govemment has gained 
considerable headway with the Slovaks. 

Another disturbing factor in the Republic has been occasioned 
through Czech interference with the Slovak religion. 

Following is a very recent report which may serve as evidence of 
that: Otto Skovrina, a Lutheran minister fran Turdiancky St 
Martin, published an article in the issue of the 6th of April, 1924, of 
the Narodne Noviny (Nat. News) in whidi he raised a determined 
protest against the proceedings and behavior of the Bdiemians who 
had agreed that all religious schook in Slovakia must be abolished 
and all teachings of reUgion excluded in that country. 

Otto Skovrina writes as fdlows: The teadiing faculty of the 
schools at St Martin at its session on the 29th of March last, v^ch 
was attended by a majority of the teachers "without creed" he says, 
debated the school and religious question and prochumed after a 
vote with only one dissenting that all church schook are to be 
abolished in Slovalda. He then goes on to say, "This then is the 
desire of the Czech teachers 'without creed' but certainly not the 
wish of the Catholic Slovaks." 

In commenting on the above, the Chicago New World sajrs, "Will 
the warning voice of this Lutheran minister be heeded here in 
America?" 

"For five centuries," says R. W. Seton-Watson in a London 
periodical, "it has been a tradition amongst the Czechs to identify 
themselves with a certain opposition to Rome. Hussitism has been 
there a long smoldering cause, and has since come to mean many 
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thii^ of whtdi John Huss would certainly have been the first to 
disapprove were he alive today." 

During the first three months which elapsed between the collapse 
of the old Austro-Hungarian State and the permanent establishment 
of the Czecho-Slovak authorities, R. W. Seton-Watson, who is editor 
of the Slovanic Review published in Lx>ndon, says in his periodical 
for March, 1924, that "There was a very satisfactory order and 
discipline through the country, and a pleasing harmony between the 
various confessions. But with the advent of the Czechs into the 
various positions of the government, everything was changed. The 
Czechs have imported with them the passions of excitement vidda. 
their anti-Qerical frenzy had stirred up in them." 

Assuming that R(nne was to blame for former Austrian domina- 
tion, the Czechs obviously have considered it a fair retribution in 
unjustly treating the Slovaks in a political and religious way because 
of their attachment to Rome through their confession of faith. 

Meeting with a great deal of success with their "sham" patriotism 
in Bohemia, they soon set out for Slovakia. They thought that their 
views would meet with the same response in Slovakia as in Bohemia. 
It was not long however before they discovered their mistake. They 
soon found that they had given the greatest possible offence to tlw 
religious feelings of the population^ Cathdic as wdl as Protestant 

It also spears that since the establishment of the "State or 
National" church in Bohemia, the government has been dmog all in 
its power to facilitate its cause, while at the same time placing every 
obstacle in the way of those belonging to the Catholic Church when 
seeking rights and privileges that should be accorded them as in all 
other modem constitutional governments, and to whidi they are 
entitled. 

In a recent report of the Jednota (Union), a Catholic Slovak 
weddy published in Middletown, Pa., it was indicated that the 
Czechs had taken upon themsdves full and complete charge of the 
school system in Slovakia, and in so dcHng, had considered it ex- 
pedient to suf^ly the teaching faculties for the schools in Slovakia. 
The reception of the Czech teachers there was cold, for as soon as 
the Slovaks found that they were the free-thinking kind, they refused 
to send their diildren to them. This has caused a great deal of excite- 
ment in the Republic, and it seemed for a vdiile that the Czedis would 
gain in the controversy owing to the lamb-like innocence that u 
generally ascribed to the Slovaks. 

Friendship between the two pecqdes is very necessary, for the sake 
of liberty, progress, honor, and peace of mind. 
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Since the creadon of a new State calls for new politicians, new 
bureaucracies, and a reorganizaticm in governmental pdides, this 
likewise was essential in the establishment of the new Czecho-Slovak 
State. The Czechs however, have taken advantage of the Slovaks, 
and inevitably this meant that the bureaucracy of this new repuUic 
was ccHnposed lai:gely of Czechs. The result was that tite Czechs 
have taken upon themselves amiplete authority in the new Republic 
with the Slovaks receiving only second consideration, and being 
made to feel that they are foreigners in their own country. The 
Slovaks being mi equal footing with the Czechs as far as founding 
of the Republic is concerned, therefore reasoned that more of their 
own people should be represented in the civil service of the Republic 

In a sdf-goveming Slovakia, where the Slovaks themselves would 
be the deciding factors, such an arrangement would be impossible. 

Meekness and humility are the Slovak people's virtues, but they 
must not be yoked to draw the burden of discrimination. 

The Slovaks are not 1^ nature revolutionists, but it appears that the 
spirit of rev(dution is gaining among them, and that tiiey are unani- 
mously supported in their protests by the majority of the population 
living among them. 

The Slovaks with their characteristic humbleness, unostentatious 
strength and unfeigned equanimity, have patiently withstood the 
attadcs and abuses that were heaped upon them for centuries while 
defending their political and religious rights, and for the curbing of 
organizations which might interfere with that prerogative. What is 
one of the miracles of history is the survival of the Slovak spirit 
and of their race and faith. 

The Slovaks maintain that the Czechs have failed to live up to and 
acconomodate themselves to conditions in Slovakia. And it is alleged 
that Mr. Masaryk as President has turned a deaf ear to the i^peals 
of the Slovaks asking for a complete modification in the system of 
present governmental affairs. As a result, the Slovaks have con- 
cluded that when a long train of usurpations pursuit^ invariably the 
same object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right and their duty to throw off such government. 

"Who and what," says a report from Prague for June 16 to the 
Chicago New World, "will save Slovakia fnxn a destructive in- 
fluence on the morals of a deeply religious people? Is it proper or 
even permissible that this race should be ignored and left to sustain 
further torment by the application of fear, force and compulsion?" 

These are indeed trouUous times in Europe. The Slovaks assert 
that Mr. Masaryk has dedined to grant them an autonomous con- 
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sdtution that would lead to that prerogative. They have now decided 
to spare no vital energy in their effort to establish a Home-Rule Auto- 
nomy of Slovakia, based on the joint agreement called the "Pitts- 
burgska Dohoda," which was adapted in Pittsbui^h m the latter days 
of the World War by prominent European and American Slovaks 
and Czechs, who were then active in organizing a free Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. Such, the Slovaks figure, is the only possible means of 
eliminating the policies now existing in their country. 

The Slovaks maintain that they have been made the victims of a 
premeditated deception at the hands of the Czechs who, being a 
little more aggressive of the two, have seized the reignii^ power of 
the republic and begun an era of political and religious interference 
far more stringent than that exercised oa the latter by the Magyars 
shortly before the disint^^tion of the Austro-Hungarian State. 

It has been difficnlt to obtain any g^ieat measure of news out of 
the republic, as a strict censorship has been placed <m all out-gmng 
and in-comii^ information that would prove inconvenient to the 
government. The present system of the government prohibits the 
importation of any literature from the outside that would tend to 
offer any defence to the Slovaks. This, say the Slovaks, seems to 
be the sense in which the Czechs understand, as they are accustomed 
to declare in a boastful fashion, their homogeneity with the Sbvaks 
in the form of kinship. 

When we reflect upon the tremendous assaults which the Slovak 
race has survived, we find it difficult to conceive in what way they 
are going to perish. 

"Just now," says Otto Skovrina, in the Narodne Noviny (Nat 
News), "there is a vein of pitiless crudty running through the new 
Republic, and the Catholics in Slovakia have been made none the 
worse because of it." He adds, "Is it proper for such a state of 
afi^rs to prevail in a country that has proclaimed itself a Republic 
based on the fundamental principles of the American Government ?" 

A report to the Chicago New World from Vienna dated August 
25, 1924, gives an account of a recoit address by President Masar^ 
of Czecho-Slovakia, in whidi he attacked the Catholic Church and 
which received a prompt answer, the report says, from the Czech 
Catholics at the recent annual meeting on the "Holy Mountain," near 
Pribram, Bohemia. 

At this gathering, which is an ancient custom with the Czecbo- 
Slovakian Catholics, sharp expression was given to dissatisfaction 
with the present administration at Prague, according to "Slovak," 
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published in Czecho-SIovakia. President Masaryk, before entering 
the political arena, became famous as a man of science by expounding 
atheistic theories. / j 

It is now generally conceded that only a Home-Rule Autonomy of 
Slovakia, based mi the agreement drawn up at Pittsburgh previous 
to the establishment of the Republic, will suffice as an alternative 
between the two people. This accomplished, die rights of the Slovaks 
as well as of the Czedis will be equally respected. Matters could 
be fairly well adjusted by allowing the Slovaks to assimilate to every 
possible extent die civil duties of the country, both in Bohemia and 
in Slovakia. 

It is asserted that Czecho-Slovakia is none too strong, and that its 
wilful president is bent on dividing this dwindling strength with the 
same unfortunate characteristics that he cried out against in Austria ; 
that Mr. Masaryk, against his pledged word, b^an his political career 
by hostility to the rdigioos bdief of the Skyvides; and that he put in 
jail those who stood out in defence of their futh; and that from 
present observations, he seems to have forgotten the fact diat the 
Slovaks had given their services equal to that of the Czedis in die 
fig^t for liberty and freedom. 

Possibly the Slovak cause has developed to be one that President 
Masaryk may hate, but with which he may have to reckon. 

The Slovaks in America are wdl established throughout the coun- 
try, and have wonderfully adapted themselves to the principles of the 
hmd. Their population and wealth continued to increase along with 
their social devdopment, and as Americans, they are inherently pro- 
gressive. 

The two million Slovaks that are in America today, are glad to 
possess the ideals and aspirations of a Nation that awakens the 
enthusiasm of patriotism and common interest of a country of whidi 
one feels the pride of dtizenship. 

Stephen J. Pauckar. 
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THE CURE OF ARS: DIALOG WITH SATAN 
HE probable canonization of the Blessed Jean Marie Vianney, 



commonly called the Cure of Ars, during this Jubilee Year will 



* undoubtedly revive interest in that very remarkable priest's 
life. Surprise, astonishment and amazement follow in order, as the 
reader pursues the experiences and achievements of this humble ser- 
vant of God during his forty-four years of ministry. His uninter- 
rupted \aXtors in the face of discouraging conditicms during his entire 
priesthood, as well as heroic ascetism so constantly practiced, and 
his self-imposed poverty, provoke justly generous adxmration. Yet, 
in sfMte of his masterful and perfect and ceaseless self-oblation, he 
is best known as a confessor who patiently listened to sinners for 
many hours every day for about ioxty years. His life is a marvel- 
ous combination of prayer, preaching, poverty, mortification and 
patient endurance. He seemed to have omibined all virtues without 
emphasizing any particular one. While the most active of priests, 
he was at the same time a contemplative outside a monastery. Many 
saints are known to the world for some individual quality heroically 
adhered to. but in the life of the Cure of Ars it would seem that 
he equals any of the specialists in their conspicuous virtues. 

The life of this meek, yet powerful, servant of God, cannot be 
read by the average priest without feeling the utter hopelessness of 
comparison. When Pope Leo XIII put forth the Cure of Ars as 
the model for parish priests, he placed an ideal so great before 
tiiem that were there three such invincible servants of God on earth, 
according to Satan's own statement, "my kingdom would be de- 
stroyed." 

Although the Cure of Ars is interesting as a child, as a student, 
preacher, confessor, contemplative, ascetic, reformer, man of prayer 
and worker of miracles, yet, perhaps the most astonishing aspect of 
his career is his thirty-eight years of persecution by the devil. 

The Blessed Cure of Ars was a priest three years when Satan 
began to annoy and persecute him. We may well imag^e the terror 
of the simple, unsuspecting priest when he first learned from the 
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absence of footprints in the snow, after the violent hammering on 
the door, that he was the victim of diabolic attack. The effect of the 
first week's noises, inside and outside his house, was noticed in the 
run-down omdition of his health. The Cure admitted that he was 
almost frightened to death, but prayer proved his safety. Even the 
best men of the parish, who had armed themselves and stood on 
watch to protect tiie priest, ran away in terror when the malicious 
enemy b^;an his nocturnal banging with supposed sledge-hammers. 

Prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary was usually effective in driving 
tfie devil from the Cure's room ; but it required many weeks to over- 
come tiie soul-wraddng fear. The experiences of other servants of 
God in their fights with Satan also proved that the Immaculate Vir- 
gin's protection was unfailing when called upon. In this magnificent 
fact we may understand the devil's fear of the one promised in 
Genesis (III : 15), who would eventually crush his head. 

The creating of disturbance by a variety of nmses, such as the 
tramping of numerous sheep over his head, on the floor above or the 
pounding of horses' hoofs bdow, was not the only means the devO 
used to persecute the Cure for long weary hours. The violent shak- 
ing of his bed and bed-curtains, the throwing and breaking of furni- 
ture, the hammering on the walls and the driving of nails, the smear- 
ing of holy pictures with sickening filth, especially the picture of the 
Blessed Virgin, the filling of the house with nauseating stenches, the 
lifting) of the hdy priest while in his bed, up to the ceiling and again 
dropiHug him, the same trick in tiie confessional, the striking of the 
Cure with painful blows upon the body, the imitating of hissing 
snakes and barking dogs and panting bulls, wearisome sighs under 
the bed and pillow of the Cure while he tried to rest, these were the 
usual diabolic activities from which this patient victim suffered every 
night for thirty-eight years. The littie rest the Cure sought after 
his tedious and monotonous hours in the confessional were never 
without the hideous annoyance of Satan. On one occasion the living 
martyr complained that during the night, the devil made several 
efforts to kill him. 

One thing vriiich the Blessed Jean Marie Vianney learned after 
some months, was that when the devil and his noisy troop were notice- 
ably vicious and fiendish, the next day hardened sinners of many 
years, burdened with the most degrading of crimes, came to make 
humble confession. When the hdy priest realized this protest by 
Satan was but the sign of a rich harvest the next day, he was exceed- 
ingly grateful to God and was glad to suffer for the sake of the 
sinners won. Further on in this article we shall hear the devil Utterly 
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denouncing the saintly priest on this score; the devU did not lose 
his clients without taking revenge upon the veneraUe servant of God. 

According to some spiritual authorities, the reason behind this 
diabolic persecution is twofold ; first, as in the case of holy Job, for 
tiie purpose of meritorious trial at the hands of Satan, so that the 
victim will the more turn to and depend absolutely upon God. And 
secondly, the envy of the devil is aroused by the evidoice of spiritual 
strength. That is to say, when the various, numerous and insidious 
temptations by Satan are continually resisted, and he feds that he 
has met one more powerful than himself, he becomes infuriated and 
openly assaults sudi a one. The proud sjMrit apparently cannot under- 
stand how any human creature can be capable of resisting him. Ter- 
tullian (De Poetdt.), states, "When you overcome him, you do not 
daunt his boldness, but you inflame his rage." The persistence of 
the devil is no less wonderful than his malice, for he seems stupid 
in his repeated efforts to wear down his o{^>onent When we realize 
that the devil persevered for thirty-eig^t years against the Cure of 
Ars, in his determination to break the endurance of the holy priest, 
we can well marvel at the power of sanctity in one, and the hatred 
and malicQ of the other. 

The lives of many saints prove to us that the experiences of the 
Blessed Jean Marie Vianney were not unusual; in fact many lives 
of renowned sanctity reveal similar attacks on the part of Satan. In 
Fr. Wolferstan's translation of Abbe Monnin's Life of the Cure of 
Ars, we read the following: "One cannot utter tiie word 'temptation' 
without the memory of the Thebaid immediately coming before the 
mind; for the temptations of St. Anthony have become proverbiaL 
During the time he dwelt in the mountain of Kolsim, whence he ruled 
over die desert and several generations of coenobites, the number- 
less visitors of his terrible solitude hardly ever approached it without 
hearing a confused and terrible sound of voices of all sorts, the clash- 
ing of arms and the stamping of horses, as though he were besi^ed 
by an army of invisible spirits. St. Hilarion was no sooner at prayer 
than he heard the baying of hounds, bellowing of bulls, hissing of ser- 
pents, and the various and terrible cries of different monsters trying 
to affright him. Devils made such an uproar about the ceil of St. 
Padionuous that they seemed determined to destroy both man and 
cdL They appeared to St. Abraham, axes in hand, as if to demolish 
his hut ; at other times they set fire to the mat on which he prayed. 

The lives of St Benedict, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Anthony of 
Padua, St John of God, St Vincent Ferrer, St. Peter of Alcantara, 
St Nicholas of Toloitino, St Mary Magdalen de Pazzi, St Catherine 
of Genoa, St Margaret of Cortona, St Francis of Romie, St Rose 
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of Luna, St. Hedwig, St. Lidwina, St. Teresa, John de Cas- 
tillo, Sebastian dd Campo, Dnranic of Jesu-Maria, Christine of 
Stommelni, Crescentia of Kauf beuren, Christine the Admirable, The 
Solitary of the Rocks, Benoite, the little shepherdess of Laus, and 
Marie de Moerl, the ecstatic of the Tyrol — ell of these offer striking 
resemblances to die events already narrated in the life of the Blessed 
Cure of Ars. 

On only a few occasicms did the devil assume a material and visible 
form; once he appeared as| a hideous dog with fearfully glaring eyes, 
and <m another occasion the devils came as a swarm of bats covering 
the walls and ceiling of his room. It is worthy of mention here 
that some years ago, Everybody's Magasine offered a prize to any 
reputaUe gathering of spiritual-medituns which could show the 
nearest approach to a spirit-materialization. The gathering that 
won the prize testified that during the seance, in the darkness, and 
while seated about a table, all present fdt the hairy side of a "dog"; 
but not one suggested or even suspected that the "dog" was the devil. 
Had they been acquainted with tho lives of some of the saints men- 
tioned above, they would have learned a helpful truth. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that the writer, a few months ago, questioned 
a missionary from Uganda concerning reputed diabetic activities. 
The missionary stated that for many years tiie devil had been a cause 
of fearful trouble to the missionaries, especially in the wrecking of 
the churches which were of lig^t construction. Showers of rocks 
often did great damage to the humble thatched structures. But the 
most vivid experience in the mind of the missionary was the day-long 
effort on the part of three priests to exorcize two girls. Only after 
each priest took up his turn in rday was the demon finally driven 
out 

An experience of unusual interest and profitable significance is 
found in the dialogue which the Blessed Cure of Ars hdd with the 
deviL On this occasim Satan spdce through a possessed woman who 
had been brought to the holy priest for exordsm. It is taken fnxn 
the latest translation of Abb6 Monin's Life of the Cure of Ars, and 
is as follows : 

The Possessed: I am immortal. 

The Cure: Then you are the only person that will never die. 

The Possessed: I have committed only one sin in my life, and I 
will share the knowledge of it with anyone who wants it. Raise 
thy hand over me and absdve me. Thou hast done so before often in 
my behalf. 

The Cure: (In Latin) Tu quis es? (Who art thou?) 
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The Possessed: (Also in Latin) Magister, Caput (The Master, 
The Chief) {and continuing in a sort of diabolic French). Vile, 
black toad IhoW thou hast made me su£Feri We are mutually at war ; 
it is a case of which shall conquer the other. But though thou 
gettest them into thine own hands, it happens occasionally that thou 
workest for me. Thou dost imagine they are properly disposed, but 
they are not Why dost thou examine the consdences of thy peni- 
tents? Of what good are all these inquiries? Can it be that what 
I have made them do does not suffice thee? « 

The Cure: Thou sayest that I examine the consciences of my 
penitents? But they have recourse to God before they make their 
own examen. 

The Possessed : Yes ; with their lips. I tell thee that it is I who 
make thdr examen. I am of tener in thy clu^>el than thou knowest ; 
my body may leave, but my spirit remains. I am pleased when they 
prate there. By no means do all who come there obtain salvation. 
Thou art a miser. 

The Cure: I can hardly be a miser; I have but little, and that 
little I give away willingly. 

The Possessed: That is not the avarice of which I speak. Thou 
art avaricious of souls; thou dost wrest all that thou canst; but I 
will do my best to recover them. Thou art a liar. Long since hast 
thou said that thou wouldest depart, and yet thou art still here. What 
dost thou want here then ? Soi many others retire and take their ease. 
Why not do as they do? Thou hast labored fulllong enough. Thou 
didst wish to go to Lyons (This was very true ; at the time referred 
to, the Cure seriously planned to go to Fourvieres). At Lyons thou 
wouldst be as avaricious as you are here. Thou dost desire to with- 
draw into solitude . (This also was true ; the Cure was torn in spirit 
by two great desires: — retreat to Fourvieres or to La Trappe.) 
Why dost thou not do it? 

The Cure : Hast thou anything more to reproadi me with ? 

The Possessed: I troubled thee sufficiently during Mass last Sun- 
day. Ah, dost thou remember? (The Sunday in question was the 
second Sunday after the Epiphany; the Cure had declared that he 
had feh troubled in an extraordinary d^ree up to the Gospel.) Thy 
purple cassock (Le., Misgr. Raymond Devie, Bishop of Bell^) h»a 
recently written to thee ; but I have managed so well that he has 
omitted an essential matter, whidi has disturbed him. (The Cure 
had, in fact, received a letter from his Bishop that day.) 

The Cure : Will the Bishop permit me to go? 
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The Possessed : He values thee too much. Without that (here 

the possessed designated the Blessed Virgin by names that cannot 
be hinted at) thou wouldst be gone already. We have done all we 
can to get thy purple cassock to pack thee off, and we have not suc- 
ceeded because of that (again mentioning the Virgin Mary by 

unthinkable names). Thy purple cassock is as avaricious as thyself ; 
he has caused me just as much suffering. No matter ; we have lulled 
him into security concerning an abuse in his diocese. Come then, 
raise thy hand over me, as thou dost over so many others. Thou 
thinkest to convert all ; there thou dost err. Things look well just 
now, but I will retrieve the situation presently. I have several of 
thy people on my books. 

The Cure : What thinkest thou of A. B. ? (A priest of tried virtue.) 

The Possessed : I like him not. (These words were uttered in a 

tone of concentrated rage, accompanied by horrible grinding of 
teeth.) 

The Cure: And of C. D.? 

The Possessed: A good man that. He lets us do very much as 
w« please. There are black toads who do not cause me as much suf- 
fering as thou. I serve their Mass. They say it for me. 

The Cure: Dost thou serve mine? 

The Possessed: Thou dost weary me. Ah, if that (The 

Blessed Virgin) did not protect thee! But wait a while. We have 
ruined stronger than thou ; . . . thou are not yet dead . . . 
Why dost thou rise so early. Thou dost disobey thy purple cassock 
who told thee to take care of thy health . . . What maketh thee 
preach so simply? Thou dost pass for an ignoramus. Why not 
preach in the grand style, like they do in the towns? Ah, how those 
grand sermons delight me, which fluster nobody, whidi leave every- 
one to go his own way, and do as he pleases. At thy catechisms 
some there are who sleep; but thy simple words go direct to the 
hearts of others. 

The Cure: What dost thou think of dancing? 
The Possessed : I am round about a dance as a wall is rotmd about 
a garden. 

On another occasion, when a possessed woman was brought to 
the Cure of Ars, the devil said to him : "How thou dost cause me to 
suffer! If the world had three such as thyself, my kingdom would 
be destroyed . . . thou hast already snatched eighty thousand 
sotils from me." This woman remained ten days at Ars, made a 
general ctmfession, received holy Communion and departed in peace. 
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But before she left, or rather before she was exorcised, she had 
said in the presence of several : "What a foul place this Ars is ; how 
bad it smells ; everybody here stinks. Give me La Rotonde (a fa- 
mous haunt of vice in one of the worst parts of Lyons), all is frag- 
rant there — ^roses, jasmine, violets . . . Ah, if the lost could 
come here, they would, indeed, profit by it more than all of you." 
Sometme asked her: "Who is it that makes tables turn?" She re- 
plied: "I do . . . mesmerism, hypnotism . . . all that sort 
of tiling is my business." 

This astounding dialogue between the Cure of Ars and Satan 
offers very instructive information upon the knowledge possessed by 
the devil, as well as his furious hatred of personal mortification and 
simple, straightforward preaching, such as was done by the holy 
priest. Furthermore, it appears, as a very significant hint to priests, 
that asking questions in the confessional, in order to obtain the fullest 
tntqrrity of confession, is offensive to the devil and therefore most 
salutary to the penitent. Many matters taught by theology are vin- 
dicated by the evidence brought forth in this unique exdiange between 
Satan and the Blessed Jean Marie Vianney. 

Surely, no one, especially a priest, can read these astounding ex- 
periences and words which the Blessed Cure of Ars had with the 
enemy of old, without much fruitful profit In all this we see the 
terrifying reality of the malknous and powerful enemy of God and 
man. Neither can one escape the fearful reality and consequences of 
sin. The need of penance, intensely earnest preaching, mortification 
and the protection of the Blessed Virgin Mother of God, are unques- 
tionably constant in our lives. The ceaseless efforts of Satan against 
man are fearful, leading us to realize the necessity of grace, vigilance 
and dependence on Christ, without whom we are helpless and lost. 

Let us conclude by remembering that the truth of hcAy Revelation 
concerning the existence and the activities of the powers of darimess 
are fully vindicated, not al<me by the terriUe experiences of the holy 
priest of Ars, but by many other saintly souls who were tried 
the eternal enemy in many ways and for many years. And in light 
of these facts, who will misunderstand St. Patil, when he sud to the 
Ephesians, (VI-12): "FOR OUR WRESTUNG IS NOT 
AGAINST FLESH AND BLOOD ; BUT AGAINST PRINCIPA- 
UTIES AND POWERS; AGAINST THE RULERS OF THE 
WORLD OF THIS DARKNESS ; AGAINST THE SPIRITS 
OF WICKEDNESS IN THE HIGH PLACES." 

OwBN A. McGkath, C.S.P. 
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HUMOR AND ITS SOURCE. 
ANY theories of the comic have been fommlated, bnt none 



of them "work," not one of them includes within its explana- 



^ ~ ^tion the whole vast field of the laughable. We laugh at 
Falstaff, we laugh at Volpone and the Jew of Malta, we laugh at 
Ludan's comedy of adventure, Rabelais' huge fantastic invention, 
these and many other things, all unlike one another, arouse in us 
the same strange pleasure of laughter. Some single subterranean 
principle, we argue, must feed all these different fountiuns of laugh- 
ter. But what is that principle — surprise? the correction of 
raidevrt We give it up; the problem is too vast and too densdy 
tangled. 

We laugh at the first, as we laugh at Rabdab or Nashe, because 
it is romantic, it invents inqprobaUe episodes and surprising forms 
of speech, it is a fantastic distortion of life. The other amuses us 
because, liln the old comedy that castigates in laughing, it is a 
commentary on life. Although neariy every great man and innumer' 
able lesser ones have theorized as to the origin and purpose of 
laughter, their atten^ts have not resulted in a complete general 
understanding of it Like love, to which it is closely related, as 
Professor Greig abundantly illustrated in his treatise puUished last 
year, laughter has a special and a general significance. Just as die 
word "love" may be used to describe the emoti<m felt by a man 
towards his dog, his wife and his god, so the physi(dogical reaction 
caused by tickling, hf poetic satire and the behaviour of a child 
may be, without discrimination, known as laughter. 

The word "humour" has had a strange, eventful history, and 
is now commonly used to denote any laughter at the ludicrous or, 
by some writers, to denote any Idnd of laughter whatever. But 
there is some justification in the English tradition for this distinc- 
tion between purely comic and sympathetic humorous laughter. 
G>leridge distingui^ed the "pure, unmixed, ludicrous or laugh- 
able" from the "congeniality of humour with patiioB." "The humor- 
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ous writer," according to Thadceray, "professes to awaken and 
direct your love, your pity, your kindness" and "your tenderness 
for the weak, the poor, the oppressed." Since Thackeray thoagfat 
that "the humorous writer" should also awaken "scorn for untntfh, 
pretension, imposture," he did not confine "humour" to a sympa* 
thetic sense of the comic. Meredith distinguished wit as wariUce, 
whose laughter, like that of Hoyden, sounds like the smack of harle- 
quin's wand upon down, from the comic which does not drive 
into quivering sensibilities, and both from humour which comforts 
sensibilities and tucks them up. Professor Saintsbury describes 
humour "as a feeling and presentation of the ludicrous, induding 
sympathetic, or at least meditative, transcendency." There is author- 
ity, therefore, as wdl as justification throgh private observation, 
for distinguishing the sympathetic laughter of humour from the 
pure amusement of the purely comic 

Laughter is admittedly a perplexing study, and is as difficult to 
analyse as it is genial and wdcome to experience. When doctors 
disagree it is all the more in^rtant to discover and hold to any 
certainties. Now a survey of laughter, an examination of its 
occasims and of its theorists through human history, seems to 
disdose one certain and significant fact Laughter has been human- 
ised, it has responded to the advance of sympathy as dvilisation 
advances by becoming more sympathetic and less cruel. Since this 
survey is extensive it must be here represented by two instances, 
one relating to the occasions of laughter, and the other to esti- 
mates of its nature. 

When Homer made the bandy-l^;ged Thersites, with his rounded 
shoulders arched down upon his chest, and his head with its scanty 
sprouting stubble warped over them, a reviler who was hateful to 
Achilles and Odysseus, he commemorated a traditional ascription 
of a bitter s{Mrit to the dwarf or deformed person. So Ridiard 
"not shaped for sportive tricks" sent "into tfiis breathing worid, 
scarce half made up," and halting by the barldng dogs, resolved "to 
prove a villain" and be "subtle fadse, and treacherous." The passing 
of this tradition marks an advance in human sjrmpatfaies. 

Laughter is greatest when it is a momentary break in the serious 
things of life, and fills its highest role with a background of serious- 
ness. As Emerson says, "The perception of the comic is a tie of 
sympathy with other men, a pledge of sanity, and a protection from 
those perverse tendendes and gloomy insanities in which fine 
intellects sometimes lose tiiemsdves." 

After an, i^t is life but a contradiction? Pascal saw and 
e^^osed with an tmmatcbed indnveness tfie duality of fanman life 
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and human nature. Man is a reed, but he is a thinking^ reed, and 
all his dignity lies in his consdoosness. We show our greatness 
when we know our misety, which is something that a tree cannot 
know. Yet we are bound to seek our hap^ness, and tqr a last 
infirmity which is the noblest we covet glory. 

Herbert Spencer, by referring laughter at the ludicrous to a 
"descending incongruity" and Kant, by referring it to an expecta- 
tion dwindled into nothing, hint distinctly at the dement of rdief 
that is unmistakable in the more physical situation and present in 
its more mental analogue of amused laughter. The sense of the 
ludicrous is a mental a{q>reciation of an incongruity lodged in a 
situation of relief. This transference of laughter from the more 
physical situation of relief to the more purely mental situation of 
amusement is intimated in Bacon's "laughing . . . hath its 
source from the intellect; for in laughing there ever precedeth a 
conceit of somewhat ridiculous" and in Mr. MacBeerbohm's "the 
physical sensation of laughter, on the other hand, are reached by a 
process whose starting-point is the mind." 

"If OMisensus of opinion," writes Mr. J. C. Gr^^ry in a h^;hly 
technical article, "can ever be relied upcm to indicate a certain feature 
of laughter, the sense of the ludicrous depends upon an inccmgruity. 
An incongruity is a cmtrast that administers a psychical shock to 
the mind; when the shock is pleasant, and J<rfuison thought that 
"the pleasures of the mind" always "imply something sudden and 
unexpected," it may be laughable. It results in amusement when 
it is lodged in a situation of relief. The sense of the hidicroos 
tends to steal into all situations of rdief and steadily to dixninate 
laughter, because the two sides of a situation of relief compose 
an incongruity. There is an incongruity in the moment of triumph 
between violent struggle and ease of success, and between sharp 
menace from a foe and his present powerlessness. There is an 
incongruity in scorn between the perception of a threat and a 
f eding of security. The persistence of the mind in percdving incon- 
gruity and deriving amusement from its mental aj^redation con- 
stantly tends to pervade all laughter with a sense of the ludicrous, 
and to ccmceal its connection with a rich variety of lat^hters. 

"I have heard," a writer, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, "a critic of the 
House of Gmunons declare that the House of Commons has a 
style of humour which is unintelligible to anybody outside its 
sacred predncts. I suppose it is so; and if I were asked to define 
what Parliament considers humour I should find it hard to give 
a definition. I just attempt it by saying that there n)ust be in 
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a successful speech a touch every now and then of persmal aUu- 
aon, and especially allusion to the personal pecuUarites of the other 
member with whmn the speaker finds himself in disagreement A 
certain gift of mimicry, not carried too far, is also useful. Per- 
haps I might sum up the matter by sayii^ that the ironical— a 
litde after the French style— is also the most wdconM form of 
humour." 

The clown is the primttiire comedian. S<Nnetime8 in the exuber- 
ance of animal life a spirit of riot and frolic comes over a man; 
he leaps, he dances, he tumUes head over heels, he grins, shouts, 
or leers, possiUy he pretends to go to pieces suddenly, and bhibbers 
like a child. A nKHnent later he may look up wreathed in smiles, 
and hugdy {leased about nothing. All this he does hysterically, 
without any reason, by a sort of mad inspiration and irresistible 
impulse. He may easily, however, turn his absolute histrionic 
impulse, his pure fooling, into mimicry of anything or anybody 
that at the moment happens to in:q>ress his senses; he will crow like 
a cock, simper like a young lady, or reel like a drunkard. Such 
mimicry is virtual mockery, because the actor is aUe to revert 
from those assumed attitudes to his natural self ; whilst his modds, 
as he thinks have no natural self save that imitable attitude, and 
can never disown it; so that the down feels himself immensdy 
superior, in his rde of universal satirist, to all actual men, and 
belabours and rails at them unmercifully. He sees evetything in 
caricature, because he sees the surface only, with the ludd innocence 
of a child; and all these grotesque personages stimulate him, but 
not to moral sympathy. 

A modem journalist recently asked tiie question: "Why do we 
laugh — ^you and I who have what is known as a sense of htmiour — 
at a witty remark?" Many attempts have been made to ex|dain 
this curious phenomenon by means of a brief definition. But it has 
proved impossible to define wit wittily — at any rate in such a way 
as to disdose the hidden source of the laughter which is a sudden 
discharge of psychic eneigy. The truth is that this problem, if it 
is to be solved at all, must be solved sdentifically. That is to 
say, we must compare the different kinds of witticism, find what 
they have in common, and then invest^[ate the why and how of 
the joyous expk»ion. Then, and not till then, shall we know «4iat 
wit really is. It is geoerally supposed that the hearer of a jest 
is the person whose soul-state must be chiefly considered in such 
an investigation. Shakespeare takes this point of view in the 
famous lines in Lovt's Labour's Lost (Act V, Scene 2) : 
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"A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of hiin that bean it, never in the tongiie 
Of him that makes it" 
But there seems to be little or no truth in diis popalar bdief. A 
witticism is a failure, of course, if those who hear it for the first 
time are not stirred to sudden laughter. 

Various (q)tni(Mis have been advanced as to what is the ultimate 
nattu-e of our intdlectual apprehendon of the ludicrous. There 
are a great many bodes about the subject. Hobbes thought one 
laughed because one felt superior. Beigson thinks that the comic 
is always the animate imitating the mechanical; and Kant thought 
something else — foi^ what. Some persons would reduce it to 
a simple perception of incongruity, while others consider that an 
idea of superiority on the part of the laughter is in^>lied in it 
Certainly actions which provoke our laughter are very commonly 
seen by us to be silly actions, done foolishly, in n^lect of that 
ordinary common-sense which should have hindered their perpe- 
tration. Laughter is excited when we see a person over-reached 
or outwitted, in cases where ordinary foresight ought to have 
guarded him against it; and he becmnes especially an object of 
derision if some slight moral fault is at the root of his intellectual 
blindness. If, however, his mistake was utterly unavoidaUe, it then 
calls not for ridicule but pity, vddle, if the moral obliquity is 
extreme, it then g^ves rise to loathing. The apprehension of the 
ridiculous is sometimes thought to be an apprehension of what is 
antithetical to the sublime, and certainly some instructive contrasts 
may be drawn between our apprehensions of the beautiful, the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. The ddight of giving an extra turn of 
the screw that destroys the last shred of verisimilitude for the sake 
of a fantastic effect is to be seen everywhere in American humor- 
ous writing. We can say with truth they love exaggeration. The 
idea of the sublime tends to overwhelm us with a sense of our rela- 
tive inferiority which the comic rarely, if at all, does. 

Humour is characterized by an inclination to reflect, and to take 
large views of things which embrace relations ; further, 1^ a mirth- 
ful caprice of fancy in choosing for playground the confines of 
issues felt all the time to be serious. It grows distinctly philosophic 
when, as in Jean Paid or his disdple, Carlyle, the contemplation 
of things breaks through the limitations of the viewer's particular 
world-comer, surmounts "relative" points of view, and regards 
humanity as a whole, with cmeself projected into the q>ectacle, as 
nearly as possible as disinterested spectator. 
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Lamb himself has told us what attitude a man should bring to 
the api»eciation of this comedy. He is to r^ard these "sports of 
a witty fancy" as "a world of themsehres almost as much as faury- 
land." His moral feelings are left at home with his morning suit 
He goes to the play in order "to esc^ from the pressure of 
reality." For him the figures that pursue one another across the 
stage have no moral substance, and are proper subjects neither 
for approval nor for disi^rovaL "In other words," wrote Sully, 
"Lamb tells us that the comedy of Coogreve and his school is to be 
taken as a pure show, holding no relations to the real, everyday 
wcM-ld. This view has been spumed by Macauley, in a well-known 
essay, as subversive of morals. To him, the comedy of the Restora- 
tion is a thing that is inherently anti-moral in spirit and iutentioo; 
and he proceeds to pound it with weighty invectives." 

Why does wit amuse us? Tendency-wit saves us the trouble of 
self-repression. In other words, we derive pleasure from an 
"economy of ps}rchic expenditure." That phrase is too precious 
to be lost. How can we force "Harmless wit" into the frame ? Why, 
ever since we were children we have been repressing our chO^sh 
pleasure in nonsense and free play among words; "harmless wit" 
allows us indulgence again. Here we have our economy in psychic 
expenditure so thpi synthesis is complete. He really need not have 
pven an !y)pearanoe of doubt by throwii^ in "the rediscovery of the 
familiar" as a make-wdght. Why, again, does wit so often seem 
suddenly inspired? Because "a f ore-conscious thought is left for 
a moment to unconscious elaboration and the results are forthwith 
grasped by the conscious perception." When Dr. Freud remem- 
bers that sometimes such an unamsdous process has obviously not 
taken place, all he has to do is to assume "a particular personal adap- 
tation which finds it as easy to come to expression as it b for the 
fore-conscious thought to sink for a moment into the unconscious." 

No human actions, apart from those of mere organic life, take 
place at an earlier stage of existence than do the smile and laugh 
of the infant Laughter, also, is conspicuous in persons whose 
process of mental devdopment has been abnormally arrested. 
According to Sir Crichton Browne, laughter is the most prevalent 
and frequent of all the emotional expressions of idiots. Though 
some are "utterly stolid," yet many lai^h frequently m a quite 
senseless manner, while others "grin, chudde, and gigg^ whenever 
food is placed before them, or when they are caressed, or shown 
brigfht colours, or hear music." 

Vocal exercises, of which laughing is deariy one, have been 
recommended by experts from the time of Aristotle as a means of 
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strengthening the lungs and of furthering the health of the organ- 
ism as a whole. By many, moreover, laughter has been specifically 
inculcated as a hygienic measure. The learned Burton (b. 1577) 
quotes a number of physicians in favour of the ancient custom of 
enlivening the feast with mirth and jokes. The reader may find 
references to the salutary effects of laughter in the latest text- 
books of physiology. 

"I prefer," writes Max Beerbohm, "that laughter shall take me 
unawares. Only so can it master and dissolve me. And in this 
respect, at any rat^, I am not peculiar. In music halls and such 
places, you may hear loud laughter, but — not see silent laughter, 
not see strong men weak, heli^ess, suffering, gradually convalescent, 
dangerously relapsing. Laughter at its greatest and best is not 
there. To such laughter nothing is more prq>itious than an occa- 
sion that demands gradty. To have good reason for not laug^it^ 
is one of the surest aids. Laughter rejoices in bonds. If music 
halk were schoolrocnns for us, and the comedians were our school- 
masters, how much less talent would be needed for giving us how 
much more joy! Even in private and accidental intercourse, few 
are the men ^ose humour can reduce us, be we never so sus- 
ceptible, to paroxysms of mirth. I will wager that nine-tenths of 
the world's best laughter is laughter at, not with. And it is the 
people set in authority over us that touch most surely our sense of 
the ridiculous. Freedo mis a good thing, but we lose through it 
golden moments. The schoolmaster to his pupils, the monarch to 
his courtiers, the editor to his staff — how priceless they are!" 

The humble birthplace of Grreek comedy was the village revel — 
a sort of merry harvest home— of the vintagers. At first, we read, 
there was no actor, only a leader "who let off coarse and scurrilous 
impromptus." Or, as another writer has it, Greek farce b^;an 
with mocking songs and ironical speeches during processions, the 
Greeks being quick to mimic and to improvise. The dawn of our 
own comedy shows a somewhat similar process. It was in an 
atmosphere of mirth that the child, half-seriously quizzing things in 
order to laug^ the more, was bom. 

Tidding is probably the most primitive expression of the sense 
of the laughable that we can observe. The laughter which is 
roused by tickling is due to the tickled person instinctively reacting 
to the touch as though it were a threat of bodily harm, and almost 
at once perceiving the fear to be unjustified. The laugh does not 
arise from the sense of the ludicrous in this situation (though such 
a secondary or dvilised laugh might be grafted on to the first), 
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but from die physiological changes resulting from the mental appre- 
hension of the fact that there was no danger to be feared. 

The call for action (against the threat) with which the situation 
resulting in laughter b^ns increases the sugar in the blood. This 
sugar, and the other associated secretions, supply an extra source 
of energy. When action is called off this extra store of energy- 
producers would remain in the body, and beomie, since unrequired, 
waste products. These waste products would clog the body, which 
would be like a fire with too much fuel. Laughter, therefore, Dr. 
Crile suggests, substitutes for action by the body action of or tM 
the body, and thus consumes the "energizing secretions." 

This theory, which gains strength and significance the more 
dosdy it is examined, accounts for the feeling of physical well- 
being which accompanies laughter, the excess energy being expended 
within the body; and also for the severe exhaustion which accom- 
panies prolonged laughter. It must not be thought that Mr. Gregory 
identifies the sensations of laughter and of relief. Laughter is scnne- 
thing more vigorous than a sensation of relief ; it is, he appositely 
quotes Hobbes, "a sudden g^ory following the mental perception of 
die occasion for relief. It is the accompanying exuberance which 
makes laughter so important an dement in the personal and in the 
social life. 

A woman who was caught in machinery and suddenly snatched 
from mutilation or death, threw herself on a table and laughed. 
If we can never get close to an original laughter of sheer relief 
we get dose to it in this inddent. Then again at the Roman feast 
of the Lupercalia two young men were bound to the sacrificial 
altar. When thdr cheeks had been smeared with a bloody knife 
and wiped with wool dipped in milk the ritual required them to 
laugh. This dwindled ritual rdic of an original sacrifice, in which 
the young men were doubtless actually slain, would allow no disturb- 
ance of its solemnity by amusement. This ritual laughter expressed 
relief, and as rdief, it is important to note, it was estimated. 

When Washington Irving was staying at a country house he was 
wakened on Christmas morning by little vdces singing carols out- 
side his chamber door. As he peeped out at the children thdr 
voices hushed, and they stood mute with shjrness. Then they 
scampered down the corridor, and Irving heard them laughing as 
they turned the corner. In this little episode a laughter of amuse- 
ment is almost observed in the act of emergence from laughter of 
relief, for the children laughed first because they were rdieved, and, 
secondly, because they were amused. 
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In the make-bdieve world of literatttfe, on the other hand, we 
can laugh at disasters that in real life would horrify us just as 
in retrospect we can laugh at acddents to ourselves that at the time 
of their occurrence caused us nothing but terror and peun. literature, 
it seems to me, puts us in the mood of retrospect, and our attitude 
to a great deal of the physical pain that is dealt out so lavishly in 
comedy may be explained by the fact that we r^rd it as bdot^- 
ing not to the present, but to the past. The illusion of literature 
is never a complete illusion. Even when it transports us into 
another world, we know in our secret inu^natiom that this is a 
world in which things have not quite the same significance as in the 
world that we at present inhabit. If it were not so, who could bear 
to read a tragedy? Yet, no one after reading "King Lear" ever 
puts on mourning. On the contrary, the day after we have read 
"King Lear" we mourn only that there is not a tragedy on earth 
to surpass it. Thus it b dear that our sensibilities in literature 
are somewhat different from our sensibilities in life. They may be 
founded on our sensibilities in life, but in literature an element of 
play — is not even "Hamlet" called a "play"? — of make-bdieve, 
enters into them, and enables us to enjoy many things that, if they 
actually took place in our presence, would make us miserable. 

Th<Mnas Brown induded the perception of "unexpected congruity" 
with the perception of "unexpected incongruity" in the feeling of 
the ludicrous. The detection and expression of remote resemblances, 
or congruities, is the traditional role of wit. Thus Traill coo- 
forms to two traditions in describing "humour" as the display, and 
wit as the revdation of unsuspected similarity, if these two 
descripticMis are both true, and if wit is a spedes of the ludicrous, 
Traill is involved in contradiction, for his "humour" is our sense 
of the ludicrous. He escapes the contradiction by denying that wit 
is laughable in itsdf, assigning to it a sedater form of pleasureaUe 
emotion, and by explaining its frequent accompaniment by laughter 
through a simultaneous revdation of likeness and exposure of incon- 
gruity. Traill hints very distinctly at the truth, though he unduly 
restricts wit by confining it to the revelation of similarities, and 
incompletdy relates it to laughter through its exposure of incon- 
gruity. He rightly percdves that, though wit and laughter are such 
dose neighbors as to provoke a mistaken bdief in their membership 
of one family, wit is not one of the laughters, and provides them 
with occasions without being itself laughable. 

The spirit of pure comedy is tiie shyest, most illusive, and treach- 
erous ef all the spirits which hire the novdist up the slippery foot- 
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hills of Parnassus. Writers who have taken tragedy fairly by the 
collar have wallowed in horriUe quagmires of farce and awful 
humour in their endeavour to catch so much as a wisp of comed/s 
fancy as she flits in front of them of tiie truth being that she dances 
across such a narrow plank, with farce, pathos, and bathos all 
around her, that it takes a sure foot and a fine sense of balance 
to follow. 

And what better explo«ve is there than humour? "A little ruth- 
less laughter," says a writer, "clears the air as nothing else 
can do it; it is good for us, every now and then, to see our 
ideals laughed at, our exception of nobility caricatured ; it is good 
for solemnity's nose to be tweaked, it is good for human pomposity 
to be made to look mean and ridiculous." There are the p<q>ular 
pleasures of the twentieth century, for example; an ounce of dyna- 
mite would do them (and their devotees) all the good in the workL 
In the cinema "countless audiences soak passively in the tqnd bath 
of nmisense." 

A joke is more like a tune than anything dse. You may com- 
pare tunes and try to find reasons why this one is better than that ; 
but it always comes to this, that there is a tune-instinct whidi tries 
to master experience, to make tunes of it, and that the best tunes 
are those which have mastered most experience and yet remain 
triumphantly tunes. But how they master it, how we know that 
some have mastered more than others, or what is the source of 
the peculiar {Measure of a tune — that is to us unknown, and must 
be so; or tunes would cease to be tunes for us and become some- 
thing else, which, of their nature, they cannot do. A tune is a 
tune and nothing dse; and a joke is a joke and nothing dse; and 
that is why we enjoy both so purely and with an enjo]nnent like no 
other. 

"It is for the mastering emotions of love and religion," writes an 
Oxford don, "so far as they are not content to confess themselves 
mere lust and superstition, that men most necessarily seek expres- 
sion. And where they are most impdled to create beauty they most 
dread the ugliness which is failure and which can only be redeemed 
as comic. Otherwise it is hard to see why a passionate attraction 
to one's fellow-mortals need have been more laughable than hate or 
hunger or any strong propensity; yet the relation of our physical 
economy to the love of the sexes and to the procreation of human 
souls has been a choice theme for humorists from Aristophanes 
to Sterne, only gaining an added piquanqr from the added 
exaltations of Christian and chivalrous love. So universal is the 
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^>peal, so inherent does it seem in the subject, that if, on the 
strength of bodily and natural beauty, we speak of nature as the 
divine artist, providing us with natural symbols for self-expression, 
it is hard to see why we should not speak of it as the divine humor- 
ist providing us, in no malicious irony, with an inexhaustible well 
of timely laughter. More subtly if less profoundly amusing are 
those extravagances of the spirit, doted on by Meredith, those illu- 
sions and self-deceptions, false delicacies and idealisations in which 
romantic passion has clothed itself in the modem world." 

Laughter seems at once the simplest and least decipherable of 
human riddles. All laughter, it is well known, contains, funda- 
mentally, an element of relief. Probably men have been clearer as 
to the sources of their tears; and if we believe, like Johnson, that 
our sense is keener of what we suffer than of what we enjoy, that 
might accotmt for the position. But the inference is not certain, 
nor even the fact It is because laughter is so lively and transfigur- 
ing a commotion that we have great doubts when it is taken to 
{Meces. The mere act of doing that seems incongruous — almost an 
unconscious humour. In our heart of hearts, perhaps, we do not 
want the thing made explicable. A joke which has to be explained 
is no joke, and one which has been ex^dained is too generally 
explained away. And so with laughter; to probe the springs 
exactly might be perilous. 

We enjoy jokes for themselves and in themselves; but there is 
also a philosojMc, even a religious gusto in our enjoyment of them, 
because they are the very type of those things vbidi we enjoy in 
themselves and for themselves. Besides the enjoyment of the joke, 
there comes to us subsidiary enjoyment in exulting and consenting 
waves with the recognition that this joke is indeed a joke; it is as 
if we had seen an angel and thereby become convinced of the exist- 
ence of angels. In the world of use and wont we are so involved 
in things that no one can enjoy for their own sake, things which can 
be valued only in terms of something else, that we lose the habit 
of immediate enjoyment, almost the belief in it. To experience it 
suddenly once again is the true "sudden glory" of laughter, which 
Hobbes explained with the perversity of unconscious malice. He 
said that laughter is incident most in them, that are conscious of 
the fewest abilities in themselves (Shakespeare, for instance, or 
Aristophanes), who are forced to keep themselves in their own 
favour by observing the imperfections of other men. 

"Such," Mr. Eastman says, "is the most famous opinion about 
laughter ever expressed and the most purely and perfectly incor- 
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rect." But it is only one of many sayings which find in laughter 
always s<Hne flattering of our own defects. On this point Bergson 
is no better than Hobbes. In laughter — Mr. Eastman quotes him: 

"We always find an unavowed intention to humiliate, and conse- 
quently to correct our neighbor, if not in his will, at least in his 
deeds. . Laughter is incompatible with emotion. Depict 

some fault, however trifling, in such a way as to arouse sympathy, 
fear or pity ; the mischief is done ; it is impossible for us to laugh." 

Laughter incompatable with emotion! Think of Hamlet, of 
Tristram Shandy; above all, of the music of Mozart, in vladi 
laughter and emotion seem to be one, in which we hear angels 
laughing so that they, and we, must go on laughing, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all emotions. 

The nature of laughter, as of most things, is not in its orig^, 
but in what it is trying to be. It is our eflFort to rise to the level 
of the comic, as art is our effort to rise to the level of the beauti- 
ful. Not only is there creative evolution in laughter; but it is, itsdf, 
the surprised and delighted awareness of creative evolution with its 
power of bringing rabbits out of hats. 

Claude Wiixiamson. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE French Revolution can be treated in more ways than one — 
with epic irony as by Carlyle, with philosophic analysis as 
by Lard Acton, or in the narrative style. Carlyle's method 
has the disadvantage of exaggerating persons and incidents out of 
pnqwrtion to their importance. With Lord Acton's so much depends 
on the philosopher, who is apt to bring to bear on his subject tests 
too severe for the lay intelligence. But if the story is left to teil 
itself, so to speak, we get much nearer the heart of things. A 
dispassionate exposure of the facts explains to us why a movement 
that began so well lost its impetus; why reform gave place to 
insurrection, and insurrection had recourse to outrage; and why the 
cannonade of Vahny inaugurated not, as men hoped, a r^enerated 
world but organized slaughter. 

The history of the Revolution is still for most people a panegyric 
or a philippic, in which more attention is g^ven to commenting on 
and judging the facts than to ascertaining them and ordering them 
according to the principles of causality : for the French Revoluticm 
awoke humanity from an age long sleep, and the cramping tradi- 
tions of many centuries were diss(dved. But its watchwords of 
Liberty and Equality have not been translated into fact The wars 
which followed vastly stimulated the otganisation of power, but 
that power was consolidated in the hands of the few, — and used 
principally for the private gain of the few. Until the unprecedented 
control which man has gained over natural resources can be placed 
in die hands of chosen and trusted persons, and used for the purpose 
of freeing from the d^prading motive of individual hunger the 
servants of humanity, there can be no realisation of the ideal of 
political liberty. Most of the narratives of the Revolution have 
been written by partisans of the successful revolt against the ancient 
r^ime of France. Swne of these writers had Liberal and Constitu- 
tional sympathies, some were out-and-out Jacobins, or Bolshevists, 
as they are now called. Evoi the military and Imperialist party in 
France professed to sympathise with the Revolution in theory, partly 
f rcHn ccMitempt for the Bourbon rule and partly because their g^t 
Emperor and his army arose in the Revoluticmary Service. 

Nevertheless, these writers one and all travestied the truth. The 
rule of the French Kings, though feeble, was not tyrannous. The 
r^me needed reform, which was, in fact, accorded by Louis XVI, 
and the nobility long before the great catastn^he of law and order. 
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Take a rapid survey of France in the dosing years of the Mon- 
archy. She had not recovered the desolation of the long wars of 
Louis XIV, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the monstrous 
extravagance of Versailles and the corrupt system which was there 
concentrated. The entire authority was practically absorbed by the 
Crown, whilst the most incredible confusi(Hi and disorganisation 
reigned throughout the administration. A network of incoherent 
authorities crossed, recrossed, and embarrassed each other through- 
out the forty provinces. The law, the customs, the organisation of 
the provinces, different from one other. Throughout them existed 
thousands of hereditary offices without responsibility, and sinecures 
cynically created for the sole purpose of being sold. The adminis- 
tration of justice was as completely incoherent as the public service. 
Each province, and often each district, city, or town, had special 
tribunals with peculiar powers of its own and anomalous methods 
of jurisdiction. There were nearly four hundred different codes 
of customary law. There were civil tribunals, military tribunals, 
commercial tribunals, exchequer' tribunals, ecdesiastic tribunals, and 
manorial tribunals. A vast number of special causes could mly 
be sued before special judges. If civil justice was in a state of 
barbarous complication and ccmfusion criminal justice was even 
more barbarous. 

Two great currents prepared and made the Great Frendi Revolu- 
tion. One of diem, the current of ideas, concerning the political 
reorganisation of States, came from the middle classes; the other, 
the current of action, came from the people, both peasants and 
woricers in towns, who wanted to obtain immediate and definite 
improvements in their economic condition. And when these two 
currents met and joined in the endeavour to realise an asm which 
for some time was cxxamoa to both, when they had hdped each 
other for a certain time, the result was the Revolution. What we 
call the French Revolution of 1789, was really a new phase of 
civilisation announcing its advent in form. It had the character of 
rdigious zeal because it was a movement of the human race' towards a 
completer humanity. 

Rhetoricians, poets, and preachers have aocustcnned us too long 
to dweO on the lurid side of the movement, on its follies, crimes, and 
failures: They have overrated the relative importance of the catas- 
troi^e, and by profuse pictures of the horrors, they hav« drawn off 
attention from its sdid and enduring fruits. Though a new France 
was bom, it had little alnlity in the face of pc^ular discomfort and 
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the fear, the very real fear, of foreign invasion. A good deal has 
been made of the self-denying ordinance, brought forward by Robes- 
pierre, which prohibited members of the G)nstituent AssemUy from 
sitting in the Legislative. The mistake, however, was not serious, 
since politicians, all pretty much on one level, abounded. The 
Legislative Assembly had quite the energy of its predecessor, and 
Qindorcet's educational proposals, together with universal suffrage, 
rounded off the reconstruction of France. 

The year 1789, more definitely than any other date marics any 
other transition, marks the close of a society yAiidi had existed iat 
some thousands of years as a consistent whole, a society more or 
less based upon military force, intensely imbued with the spirit of 
hereditary right, bound up with ideas of theological sanction, sus- 
tained by a scheme of supramundane authority; a society based 
upon caste, on class, on local distinctions and personal privilege^ 
rooted in inequality, political, social, material, and moral; a society 
of which the hope of salvation was the maintenance of the status 
quo, and of which the Ten Gxnmandments were Privily. 

The fact is that a people does not pass all of a sudden with the 
maximun of facility from several centuries of administrative and 
pditical minority to a new system of omiplete autonomy ; experience 
of affairs cannot be improvised, and it is one thing to know hy 
heart Montesquieu and Rousseau (we may add Marx and Nakunin), 
and another to govern a democratic republic; one thing to destroy 
a castle and another to direct the administration of a rural commune. 

To too many of us the French Revolution is but a cha^tter, 
enlivened perhaps by a few dramatic personalities, in that strange 
dry, and embalmed record of antiquities wluch is generally known as 
"history." 

Extremes of luxury and misery with which life abounded in the 
e^hteenth century have been admirably depicted every historian 
of the Great Revolution. But one feature remains to be added, 
the importance of which stands out especially when we study the 
condition of the peasants at this moment in Russia on the eve of 
the great Russian Revolution. 

The misery of the g^reat mass of French peasants was undoubtedly 
frightful. It has increased by leaps and bounds, ever since the reign 
of Louis XIV, as the expenditure of the State increased and the 
luxury of the great lords became more exquisite in the extravagancies 
revealed for us in certain memoirs of that time. What helped to 
make the exactions of the nobility unendurable ¥ras that a gfreat 
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number of them, when rained, hiding their poverty tinder a show 
of luxury, resorted in desperation to the extorticm of even the least 
of those rents and payment in kind, which only custom had established. 
They treated the peasants, through the intermediary of their stew- 
ards, with the rigour of mere brokers. Impoverislmient turned the 
nobility, in their relations with their ex-serfs, into middle-class 
money-grubbers, incapable, however, of finding any other source 
of revenue than the exploitation of ancient privil^^, relics of the 
feudal age. 

The lawyers did their part. In so far as inequality depended upon 
the legal status of a privileged class it was replaced by the principle 
of civil equality. If we ask why the RevoluticHi broke out in France 
instead of in England, seeing that the capitalist and industrial 
system which supplied the driving-wheel both of governments and 
of the forces that were changing them was more advanced in 
Eng^d than in France, the answer is partly, that in the game France 
and ^gland were plajring, it was Engkmd who won, and conse- 
quently England who swept in the stains, India and America, and 
therefore it was England who could afford to pay the interest on her 
debt. "On the whole," observes Professor Courthc^, "it may be 
said of the state of English taste on the eve of the French Revolution 
that, while cultivated society was far from having lost its hold on the 
principles of criticism established in literature by the study of the 
classics, the weakening of the governing classes and the spread of 
cosmopditan ideas among the people had produced a body of 
opinion extremely favourable for the experiments of any pioneers 
^Aio might attenq>t a new departure in the art of poetry." 

The people groaned under the burden of taxes levied by the 
State, rents and contributions paid to the lord, as well as under 
the forced labour exacted by aD. Entire populati<Mis were reduced 
to b^gary and wandered on the roads to the ntmiber of five, ten 
or twenty thousand men, women and children in every province; 
in 1777, one million one hundred thousand persons were oSdaUjr 
declared to be b^[gars. In the villages famine had become chronic; 
its intervals were short, and it decimated entire provinces. Peasants 
were flocking in hundreds and thousands from their neighbourhood, 
in the hope, soon undeceived, of finding better conditions elsewhere. 
At the same time, the number of the poor in the towns increased 
every year, and it was quite usual for food to run short As the 
municipalities could not replenish the markets, bread riots, always 
followed by massacres, became a persistent feature in the everyday 
life of the kingdom. 
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As to existing histories, the fonowing weighty oiMnion of 
G. Lendtre is worth pondering: "We must lay it down," he says, 
''as a principle that we still know hardly anything of what went 
on bdiind the scenes during the Revdution. Those who communi- 
cate the knowledge of it to us have too often reduced it to the 
narrow measure of our prejudices or of their partiality ; it was very 
different from that which they show us, and if a Robespierre, a 
Barras, or a Fouche were by a miracle to return and describe it to 
us without either reticence or omission, their narrative would appeu 
absurd to the official professors who have made a pcMnt of instruct- 
ing us." (The Dauphi»—Loais XVII : The Riddle of the Temple 
p. 107.) If M. Lenotre's views be correct it helps to explain the 
curious fact that no two historians are entirely at one, not merely 
in their presentaticm of the facts, but in the conclusions they draw 
from them. 

The terrible cataclysm came about because scandalous abuses, 
monstrous inequalities and a rotten fiscal system subsisted side by 
side with an effete govenunent and an active public opinion. In any 
case, any good that the Revolution accomplished had been achieved 
by the autumn of 1789, when pditical inequalities and feudal privi- 
leges had been abolished with the free consent of the King and the 
aristocracy. All that followed was a useless medley of blasphemy 
and blood, and it has left to Europe the evil legtcy of conscription 
and Imperialism. 

Louis XVI was unfortunate in sucoeedii^ to the throne after 
two wholly unsatisfactory reigns; unhappy, too, in that his suc- 
cession had been anticipated as the only chance of better things. 
He was not the man for the times. As we know, he meant well, but 
he did not wdl know what he should mean. Slow, good, slightly 
stupid, adoring a masterful and worldly wife, Louis XVI was the 
man to vhom France kwked in the spring of 1774, for the sal- 
vation she so sorely needed. 

The reign of Louis XVI saw arbitrary monarchy definitdy estab- 
lished. Many of the nobles, shorn of their andeat power, had to 
live at G)urt to live at all; and so, being strong in numbers, had 
largely to fill sinecures (to the utter prejudice of merit,) save 
those who still, by the exaction of their feudal rights, were able to 
draw blood from a stone or a living f ran a starving countiy. Nobles, 
Parliaments, liberty of life, liberty of consdence, all went down 
before Louis XIV. Under his hdr the bleeding of France continued ; 
warfare under Louts XIV, warfare and debauchery under Louis 
XV: Warfare not s^^ainst enemies only, but against the intdlect 
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and its liberty. Of the state of France in 1774, of the state in whidi 
it lingered until 1789, I shall say a few words later. Here it is 
enough to say that France was a starving nation on the verge of 
bankruptcy from the simplest causes. The crowd of nobles to be 
kept in feudal state; of courtiers, of younger scMts, to be found 
sinecures, commissims, or offices; the hosts of lawyers, were more 
than one poor country, partly cultivated by obsolete methods, could 
possibly perpetually support. Yet support them, for a time, she 
did, and to do so contracted debts. The matter was no more complex 
than this. Proper taxation, better cultivation; it sounds an easy 
reform, but led to the Revolution and the Terror. 

By the people generally the battle of the Revolution was fought 
not so much for political liberty as for personal equality. The 
peasants certainly did not trouble their heads much about such 
abstract notions as the "rights of man," and it is doubtftd whether 
the high-sounding words, "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," meant 
more in their ears than such an alteration in the existing scheme 
of things as would secure them immunity from the burden of taxa- 
ti<m the State and from the exactions of the lords of the soiL 
Nor were the middle classes, or bourgeoisie, more idealistic in thdr 
outlook. They, for the most part, like the peasants, demanded 
liberty only in so far as it would ensure them justice ; thqr objected 
to despotism, not because despotism was in itsdf an outrage on 
humanity, but because of the flagrant injustices and inequalities for 
yAudi it was answerable. The ruling passicm of the middle-class 
citizen was for sudi a betterment of the established order as would 
allow him to enjoy his personal freedom and possessions without 
constant interference and disturbance. As for the leaders of the 
revolutionary movement, it is questionaUe whether they were deeply 
stirred by the wrongs of the down-trodden masses, though when 
it came to asking them for their suffrages, they did not hesitate to 
play upon and to magnify those wrongs, as is the immemorial habit 
of all demagogues in the purstut of place. If th^ fought for 
political liberty, it was as the synonym of power — power to attain 
the ends of their own ambition and to re^ the fruits of thdr own 
cupidity. 

It is a curious fact that while educated opinion in France now 
realizes that the great Revolution was in the main a series of 
hjrpocrisies and murderous rascalities, English writers still often 
accept as gospel the picture of a revolt against inhuman oppression 
pictured in Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. 
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The Revolution was in truth but a mere phencmienon on the 
surface of the national life — a bubble, monstrous and in many 
respects noxious, which did but need to be pricked to yanish in die 
smoke of its own bursting. It was a movement, engineered, as 
we have seen, by a set of wild reactionaries, which beat up against 
the rock of the national character till it destroyed itself by the 
force of the impact. Behind the Revolution the great heart of the 
French people, though doubtless temporarily disturbed and deranged, 
maintained its accustomed beat, and probably had we been there to 
see we should have discovered that for the great mass of Frendi 
men and women the Revolution made very little difference. 

The French Revolution brought on the stage of human affairs 
forces which have moulded the actions of men ever since, and have 
taken a permanent place among the formative influences of civiliza- 
tion. As Christianity taught that man was a spirittial being, so 
the Revolution asserted the equality of man, each of whom had 
inalienable rights. 

On the other hand might be seen the superfine aristocrat of the 
eighteenth century squandering immense fortimes — ^hundreds of 
thousands and millions of francs a year — in unbridled and absurd 
luxury. Readers of all nations may well be attracted by the story 
of these few crowded years of glorious and of sordid life, teeming 
with paradox and mystery, with lofty h<q)es and bitter disillusions, 
beginning with the wild enthusiasm of a gfreat people panting ior 
freedom, and closing with the most dramatic incident of history, 
the rise, the greatness, and the fall of the Heir of the Revolution. 
But, if this period has so deep an interest for the outade worid, 
how much deeper is the absorption of the near descendants of those 
who acted their part in the tragedy of the Terror or the glory of 
the Empire I There can be no question that the Revdution has 
influenced the daily life, the religion, the thought, the legal position 
of every Frenchman now living, m a degree which has no parallel 
in the past history of any other nation. France, moreover, possesses 
in the £cole des Chartes an unrivalled school of history. Thus 
the importance of the Revolution gives the motive while the £cole 
des Chartes supplies the means, the result being a constantly increas- 
ing literature on the subject. Periiaps the most significant portion 
of this literature consists of the many periodicals and publications 
of sodeties devoted to the history of the period, such as the "Publica- 
tions relative k La Revolution," published by the mtmicipality of 
Paris, the series of monographs issued by the "Societe de ITiistoire 
de la Revolution," the "Revolution FranQaise," the "Annales R^olu- 
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tionnaires" and others, all throwing new light on one detail after 
another of the Revolution in Paris and in the provinces, and all 
finding interested readers. The ideas of the masses were expressed 
chiefly by simple n^ations. "Let us burn the registers in which the 
feudal dues are recorded! Down with the tithes! Down with 
'Madame Veto!' Hai^ the aristocrats I" But to whom was the 
freed land to go? Who were to be heirs of the guillotined nobles? 
Who ¥ras to grasp the political power when it should fall from the 
hands of "Monsieur Veto," the power which became in the hands 
of the middle classes a much more formidable weapon than it 
had been imder the old regime ? 

This want of clearness in the mind of the people as to what 
they should hope from the Revolution left its imprint on the whole 
movement. While the middle classes were marching with firm and 
decided steps towards the estaUishment of their political power in 
a State which they were trying to mould, according to their pre- 
conceived ideas, the people were hesitating. In the towns, especially, 
they did not seem to know how to turn to their own advantage the 
power they had conquered. And later, when ideas concerning 
agrarian laws and equalising of incomes began to take definite 
form, they ran foul of a mass of property prejudices, with which 
even those sincerely devoted to the cause of the people were imbued. 
The delirium, the extravagancies, the hysterics, and the brutalities 
which succeeded one another in a series of strange tragi-comic 
tableaux from 1789 to 1795, were most intensely French, though 
even they, from Caps of Liberty to Festival of Pikes, have had 
sing^ar fascination for the revolutionists of every race. But the 
picturesque and melodramatic accessories of the revolution have been 
so copiously over-colored by the scene-painters and stage-carpenters 
of history, that we are too often apt to forget how essentially 
European the revolution was in all its deeper meanings. 

The members of the Convention, 716 declared Louis XVI guilty. 
Twelve members were absent through illness or official business, 
and five abstained from voting. No one said "not gfuilty." The 
appeal to the people was rejected by 423 votes out of the 709 who 
voted. Paris, during all this time, was in a state of profound 
agitation, especailly in the faubourgs. 

The voting by name on the third question — ^the penalty — lasted 
twenty-five consecutive hours. Here again, apparently through the 
influence of the Spanish ambassador, and perhaps with the help 
of his piastres, one deputy, Mailhe, tried to stir up confusion by 
voting for a reprieve, and his example was followed by twenty-six 
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members. Sentence of death, without any proviso, was pronounced 
by 387 out of 721 voters, there being five who abstained from 
voting and twelve absent. The sentence was therefore pronounced 
only by a majority of fifty-three voices— by twenty-six only, if 
we exclude the votes containing conditions of reprieve. And this 
was at a moment when all the evidence went to prove that the King 
had plotted treason; and that to let him live was to arm one-half 
of France against the other, to deliver up a large part of France to 
the foreigners, and, finally, to stq> the Revolaticm at the time 
^en, after three years of hesitation,during which notlung durable 
had been effected, an opportunity at last presented itself of broach- 
ing the great questions ^ich were of such intense interest to the 
country. 

But the fears of the middle classes went so far that on the day 
of the King's execution they expected a general massacre. On 
January 21, Louis XVI died upon the scaffold One of the chief 
obstacles to all social r^^eration i>nthin the Republic esdsted no 
longer. There is evidence that up to the last moment Louis hoped 
to be liberated by a rising, and an attempt to carry him off, when 
on the way to execution, had in fact been arrat^;ed. The vigilance 
of the Gxnmune caused this to fail. 

Immediately after the execution of Caipei, a young Englishman, 
the emissary of George III and Pitt, gave ten francs to a gendarme 
to be allowed to dip a idiite handkerchief in the blood of the Tyrant 
This handkerduef he carried to Pitt, who caused it to be hoisted 
as a flag on the summit of the Tower of London, hoping thus 
to rouse the people to fury against the French nation. Unhappily 
for him, this new species of banner produced a totally opposite 
effect. The English people, when they flocked to see the symbol 
of the death of an execrable tyrant, were seized with a noble desire 
to emulate the example of their brave neighbours by ridding them- 
selves of their own tyrant, and washing out in his blood the crimes 
he had committed against liberty. The debate in the House of 
Lords on February 2, 1793, spread fury far and wide. The brave 
sansculottes of London embraced each other frantically, hoisted 
the tricolour, donned the bonnet rouge, and flew to the Society of 
the Friends of the Revolution. They placed its President, the 
virtuous Lord Stanhope, at their head, and bore him in triumph to 
St. Paul's, where they hoisted the Cap of Liberty as an answer to 
the Uood-stained handkerchief. Next they marched against the 
Parliament House. The honourables of the House of Lords, con- 
scious of their guilt, did their utmost to barricade themselves, but 
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in vain. Many of them have been arrested and will shortly suffer 
the penalty of their crimes. The infamous Calonne and the other 
htiigris, who cmispired with Pitt against Liberty, have already 
received their punishment. They are all dead. As for those of the 
House of Commons who have advocated the cause of the people, 
this day of vengeance has been for them a feast of happiness and 
triumph. Still there remained the punishment of the Tyrant, the 
prospect of which raised the public fury to its sublimest height 
The note of doom sounds immediately: Marie Antoinette appears 
like a kind of graceful victim, even on her wedding journey, and the 
ministers of sacrifice lower in the distance — for the present respect- 
ful and deferential. The awful liturgy proceeds ; the event is written 
down in the books of fate; and so the movement passes along, 
through horror after horror — the atmosphere darkening at each 
instant — until the hour strikes, the knife falls, and all is over. Yet 
with all this, we never are allowed to fot^get for one instant that 
the drama is not acted by helpless and controlled marionettes ; they 
are real pe(q>Ie who tread the stage; their most personal character- 
istics and temperaments help on the action of the piece ; they behave 
as they like; and yet each impulse or shrinking movement is worked 
into the play. The sense grows on) one that even if they had acted 
differently, it could not have changed that destiny, though it would 
have modified the particular manner in which that destiny was 
fulfilled. Thought deepens and deepens into a kind of awful certi- 
tude that there was somt will — ^whether kindly or harsh is a matter 
of opinion — that controlled those actors — monarchial and popular 
alike — ^with so supreme an ease and subtlety, that, struggle as th^ 
will, it is but as strugglii^ in a quicksand, where every movement, 
however vident, but pltmges than deeper. The sea must, in the 
long run, receive her dead. Now at length the Revolutim lent all 
its force to the GHnmittee of Public Safety for a season and the 
government became pitiless, invincible, and absolute. The result 
was one of the noblest military triumphs in history. A nation 
struggling for freedom defeated a continent. 

But in the struggle the nation was after all baulked of the very 
freedom for indiich it was fighting. The Revolution, growing weary 
of perpetual struggle and suspicion, entrusted its soul to Danton, 
Rope^ierre and Marat, and the soul was lost, not, it must be owned, 
by the fault of those men. 

Every great attempt of the human race seems to entail an expendi- 
ture of force that makes it fail after a time, though some fruit is 
ultimately gained. The Romans established an empire that did 
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wondrous things for humanity, but they came to grief because in 
this grand enterprise they came upmi unforeseen problems of 
economics and politics which they had not the <q>portunity to solve. 
Similarly the French nation advanced bravely into their Revolution, 
but the weight of the unforeseen problems became heavier with 
every month. The more closely the events in France after 1792 
are compared to the late Russian Revolution the more striking is 
the similarity. It is evident that the miscreants who have brought 
Russia to the dust had closely studied and faithfully imitated their 
French model. 

Lord Acton, in his Essays on the French Revolution, admitted : 

"The appallit^ thing in the French Revolution is not the tumult 
but the design. Through all the fire and smoke we perceive the 
evidence of calculating organization. The managers remain studi- 
ously cmicealed and masked; but there is no doubt about their 
presence fnxn the first." 

Chief of all the political reformers, in many things the noblest 
type of the men of '89, is the great Turgot; he, who if France 
could have been spared a revolution, was the (me man that could 
have saved her. After him, Necker, a much inferior man, though 
with equally good intentions, attempted the same task; and the 
years from 1774-1781 sufficed to show that reform without revolu- 
tion was impossible. But the twenty years of noUe effort, from 
the hour when Turgot became intendant of Limoges in 1761 until 
the fan of Necker's ministry in 1781, contained an almost complete 
rehearsal, were a prelude and epitome, of the practical reforms 
which the Revolution accomfdished after so much Uood and such 
years of chaos. Most assuredly the close of the eighteenth century 
in France displayed a convulsion, a frenzy, a chaos such as the 
world's history has not often equalled. There was folly, crime, 
waste, destruction, confusion, and horror of stupendous proportions, 
and of all imaginable forms. There was the Terror, the Festival 
of Reason, the Reaction, and all the delirium, the orgy, the extrava- 
gance, which give brilliancy to small historians and serve as rhetoric 
to petty politicians. Assuredly the revolution closed in with most 
gha.stly surprises to the philanthropists and philosophers who entered 
on it in 1789 with so light a heart. Assuredly it has bequeathed to 
the statesmen and the people of our century problems of portentous 
difficulty and number. 

The operation by which one idea is driven from power is called 
in l(^c negation, that by which another is established is called 
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affirmation. Every revolutionary negation therefore implies a sub- 
sequent affirmation; this principle, which the practice in revolutions 
proves, is about to receive a wonderful confirmation. 

Is it because we are so intolerant of introspection that as long 
as the political machine works fairly well we don't inquire too 
closely as to the mechanism ? Or that we are characteristically incu- 
rious as to the political institutions of our neighbors? Or that, 
lacking a constitutional code, we do not possess, like Germany, 
France? 

Here are a few illustrations of the amazing ignorance of the 
Frenchmen of the Revolution. One of the most important points 
that rose during the early discussions on the Constitution was the 
right of the King to sanction the laws passed by the Assembly. 
This r^ht was bitterly opposed by the Left, who managed ingeniously 
to turn the question round until it figured as the right of the Crown 
to veto. Street orators, ballads, placards, were employed to exasper- 
ate the public against the Veto. The people of Paris and elsewhere 
had never heard the word before and had little or no idea of its 
meaning. It was explained by some as a new and crushing tax, 
by others as a speculation to raise the price of com; as a plot to 
enable the Queen to send money to her brother the Emperor; as 
a law giving the King the right to hang whomsoever he chose with- 
out trial. 

In short, it is the birth of completely new ideas concerning the 
manifold links in citizenship— conceptions which soon became real- 
ities, and then hegia to spread among the neighbouring nations, 
omvulsing the world and giving to the succeeding ages its watch- 
word, its problems, its science, its lines of economic, political and 
moral development. 

To arrive at a result of this importance, and for a movement to 
assume the proportions of a revoluticm, as hai^ned in England 
between 1648 and 1688, and in France between 1789 and 1793, it 
is not enough that a movement of ideas, no matter how profound 
it may be, should manifest itself among the educated dasses; it 
is not enough that disturbances, however many or great, should 
take place in the very heart of the people. The revolutionary action 
coming from the people must coincide with a movement of revolu- 
tionary thought coming from the educated classes. There must be 
a union of the two. 

That is why the French Revolution, like the English Revolution 
of the preceding century, happened at the moment when the middle 
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classes, having drunk deep at the sources of current philosophy, 
became consdotis of their rights, and conceived a new scheme of 
political organization. Strong in their knowledge and eager for the 
task, they felt themselves quite c^Mible of seizing the government 
by snatching it from a palace aristocracy which, by its incapacity, 
frivolity and debauchery, was bringing the kingdom to utter ruin. 

And such enormous movements, springing out of the entire past 
history of a great people, and destined to influence the future course 
of the world, take on very different aspects as they are viewed from 
day to day during their transaction, and as they will be recorded in 
the pages of history. When Emile Zola said, "II est rare qu'une 
r^oluticm s'accomplisse dans le calme et dans le bon sens," he made 
a curious under-statement. Revolutions are never calm or common- 
senncal— otherwise they would not be revolutions. 

That the horrors of the Revolution we are now witnes»ng eclipse 
those of the French Revolution, as the French Revolution far sur- 
passed those of the Ejiglish Revolution of which it was a belated 
replica, simply proves that Russia has suffered from a longer and 
more horrible tyranny than that against which France revolted, as 
France had suffered from a worse tyranny than England had 
endured. Proportionate causes produce proportionate effects. The 
monstrous ogre. Autocracy, has produced the hideous diimera, 
Bolshevism. Sycorax has spawned Caliban. What could be expected 
of so foul a parentage but fire and sword, red ruin, and the 
breaking up of laws? We must look upon such portents, not with 
the eyes — however keen and however hcmest — of the newspape. 
correspondent, but with the "larger other eyes" of the historian and 
the philosopher. 

The final history of the Revolution has not yet been written, nor 
can it be completely written for a long time to come. We are 
still living and acting under its influence. Whether that influence 
has been for good or for evil is a question which cannot be lightly 
asked or glibly answered. It is the enigma which the present 
century will be called upon to solve. 

CI.AUDE WiLUAMSON. 
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THE BIBLE AS THE GRAND PRAYER-BOOK OF 
PRE-REFORMATION LAITY 

IN THE coatroversies between Catholics and Protestants abo\it 
the Rule of Faith, now going on for four centuries, the use of 
the BiUe as source of our belief has been emphasized to such an 
extent that the other aspects have become somewhat obscured. The 
defenders of the Chruch have demonstrated in a long line of contro- 
versial works that her teachings are not in the least adverse to the 
doctrines taught in the Bible and that there is a most perfect harmony 
between the Bible and the Church, both being the work of God 
for the salvation of souls through the diffusicm of His Word among 
the nations. The Bible, however, has an exceedingly g^reat value 
not only for the theolc^ian, but also for the historian, the antiquary, 
the philosopher, the philologist, the ethnologist and the litterateur. 
Yet, besides all these scientific viewpoints the Scriptures possess 
the greatest practical value by becoming potent means of enlight- 
ening our faith, of quickening our religious life, of leading us on 
the way to Christian perfection, thereby to draw nearer day by day 
to the greatest model, Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Work of God. In 
one word, the BiWe is "The great textbook" of Christian m(»ality 
and religious education. 

There is, however, still another aspect which is not emphasized 
enough now-a-days, viz : The Bible is not only a "Law of Creed" 
or book containii^ the saving messages of faith, but also a "Law of 
Prayer" or a book embodying the most perfect, tfie truest and the 
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most efficadous pnyers. St Paul points out the devotional diar- 
acter of the Old Testament, saying (Rom. 154): "Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime, were written for our learning, that 
we through patience and the consolatim of the Scriptures may have 
hope" to be saved in heaven. And the early Fathers of the Church 
witness to the truth that all Scripture, botii the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is permanently fitted for our edification and an inexhaustible 
well of living water, ever springing up unto eternal life. In like 
manner, the Apostles themselves taught the Christians to use the 
BiUe as their prayer-book. 

The book of Acts (ao-7) and the Epistles of St.'Paul (i Cor. 
16, I Tim. 4-13, Ephes. 5-19, Col. 3-16) show us plainly, how the 
first Christians assembled together and gave ftemsdves to the 
great duty of prayer, as it had been practiced in the Jewish syna- 
gogues. About the year 65 A.D., the date when the first epistle 
to Timothy was written, the Apostles had adopted, in addition to 
the liturgy and the Mass, at least one hour set apart for prayer, 
and probably even two. Lauds in the morning and Vespers in the 
evening. Certain Psalms, the reading of portions of Scripture, along 
with certain chants and prayers formed tlie basis of these devotiomd 
practices (Baudot, Roman Breviary, pp. 6 and 7). They have con- 
tinued to remain the essential parts of public or litui^cal prayer 
throughout all succeeding centuries, as will be readily seen by any 
one who but pages through a modem missal or breviary. Holy 
Scripture enters so largely into their make-up that it forms, as it 
were, the wool of the fabric. More or less extensive portions of 
all the books of the Bible are read in the course of the liturgical 
year. 

During the first four centuries the lay people and deigy assisted 
at the recitation of the breviary in church. However, the lay people 
of the fifth century, while they increased in numbers, did not in- 
crease in fervor; they n^lected to take part in chanting the Divine 
Office, so that the burden of performing that "Work of God" was 
laid upon the monks and ecclesiastics. Nevertheless, the recitation 
of die canonical hours, in church as well as at home, remained 
popular with the laity throughout the Middle Ages and, to a cer- 
tain extent, up to modem times. The Latin Sunday Vespers of 
today is the only vestige of an ancient custom reminding us of past 
centuries, yAxa lay people joined with the clergy in chanting the 
liturgical prayers of the canonical hours on Sundays in Church. 

As with the Jews, so also among Christians, the principal element 
of public prayer has always been the recitation or singing of Psalms. 
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Even today, the Psalms still foim its frameworic The Book of 
Psalms, then, is pre-eminently the oflkial prayer-book of the Cath- 
olic Liturgy. The breviary is so arranged for the last fourteen 
hundred years that the entire Psalter is to be recited once at least 
in the course of one week (cp. Cabrol, UtMrgical Prayer, p. la). 

The Book of Psalms accordingly was the first Catholic prayer- 
book of the clergy as ivell as the laity. It is still the official prayer- 
book of the clergy having beoi used as such uninterruptedly from 
the times of the Apostles down to this very day. Certainly, as 
k»g as the lay people took part in the public services chanting the 
Psalms in unison with the dei^ in church, the Psalter was also 
the official prayer-bode of lay peop\t ; it was their service-book in 
puUic worship. That the early Christians used the Psalter for 
private devotion also, was a most natural practice which is attested 
by the historian Eusebius of Caesarea (d. about 340) at the ban- 
ning of the fourth century (Comment in Psal. 652 and 657) and 
by the Apostolic Constitutions (VIII, c. 34) towards the end of 
the third century, and by St. Cjrprian (d. 258 A.D.) at the middle 
of the third century (Letter to Donat). 

Appanady the Christian lay people in the first centuries found 
diat the Psalms su£Sced on the whole for their needs of private as 
well as public devotion; at least, we do not know of any other 
prayer-book for the laity besides the Psaker. The CathoUc laity 
of the early Middle Ages did not fed in the least different in this 
matter, so that the Book of Psalms remained the one and only (with 
few exceptions) prayer-book used by the laity for private and public 
devotion from the time of the AposHes down to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

During the centuries of barbarian inroads into the western em- 
{Mre (5th to 8di centuries) the light of learning was kept burning 
only in monasteries and the uneducated lay people had no need of 
prayer-bodes. However, towards the dose of the dghth century 
a qwead of culture was inaugurated among the nobles. The boys 
and girls of nobility were educated in monasteries, where they 
learnt Latin and took part in chanting the Divine OfiSce. In later 
life they settled on thdr large estates, where they built churches, in 
which they chanted the Psalms t<^ether with their chaplain. Ac- 
cordingly, the chronides and records make mention of Psalters and 
other liturgical books used at these churches. The monks and 
ecclesiastics made use durii^ service in church of small-sized books 
written m a sort of modem shorthand (Tironion notes), many of 
wUdi dating frcMn the ninth and tenth centuries are preserved in 
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to us in some few copies, partly oa account of their priceless orna- 
mentation or binding and partly on account of their association with 
exalted former owners and users. The earliest of these prayer- 
books still extant are the Psalter of Emperor Lodiair (died 855 
A,D.) written about the year 845, the Psalter of Emperor Charles 
the Bald (died 877), now preserved in the Naticmal Library at 
Paris, and two fine Psalters now preserved in the library of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland, one of them written 
by monk Foldiard in that monastery before the year 872, and the 
other written somewhat later at die same place, probably with the 
assistance of the famous calUgrapher Sindram. The last men- 
tioned Psalter is known as "Psalterium aiureum" or Golden Psaher, 
either because it was written entirely with gold or because it was 
bound in gokl. Its dimensions are 14 1-2x10 9-10 inches. It con- 
tains besides numerous exquisite initial letters executed in gold, nine 
full-page and even smaller pictures representing scenes of David's 
life in illustration of the text of the Psalms. Likewise was written 
in the nindi century King Aethelstan's (died 940) Psalter, now in 
the British Museum at London, which seems to have been intended 
for a prayer-book for private devotion. The famous "Utrecht 
Psalter," so called from its present locatimi at the library of 
Utredit, was written and illustrated at Hautvilliers, France, be- 
tween the years 800 and 833. The superb pictures illustrate 
representations of many persons and groups of people the meaning 
of the Psalms in sudi a graidiic manner, that even illiterates or such 
who could not understand Latin can easily grasp the sense of the 
text. 

B»lter prayer-books dating from the tenth century and once 
used by lay people are now preserved at Stut^[art, Amiens, and 
Boulogne. Others datii^ from the eleventh century are now found 
at Paris (Bibl. nat lat. n. 8824), London (Harley, n. 603), and 
Kassel, Germany. This last one was written for Emperor Henry 
by his chaplain Marcus in the year 1020. Psalters dating from the 
twelfth century are preserved now at Gimbridge, England (Trinity 
College), Rome (Vatican Library), Berlin and HiMesheun. The 
thirteenth century is represented by Psalters now found at Paris 
(Bibl. nat. lat. n. 8846 and n. 1077, and Arsenal n. 280), two Psalters 
used by St. Elisabeth of Thuringia, but written toward the dose of 
the twelfth century (one of which is preserved at Stuttgart and the 
other at Ch^dale, Italy), Psalters now preserved at Berlin, Wolfen- 
buettel, Hamburg and Col(^e, the psalter of Guy de Dampierre at 
Brussels, and five Psalters which had belonged once to St. Louis, 
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King of France. The oldest of these five Psalters is one of the 
finest manuscripts of the Middle Ages. It was written and illumi- 
nated at the beginning of the thirteenth century for Queen Inge- 
burg of France, and came into possession of IGng Louis by heri- 
tage. The second Psalter, now in Paris (Arsenal Library), be- 
longed to King Louis' mother, Blanche of Castile. The thitd 
Psalter, now preserved at Leyden, Holland, was used by St. Louis 
in his b(^hood as a first reader ot primer. The fourth Psalter is 
preserved at Paris (Bibl. Nat n. 10525) and tfie last in London. 
These are some of the notaUe illustrated Psalters among those still 
preserved in European libraries. 

With the b^inning of the thirteenth century the Psalter com- 
menced to cease gradually to be the unrivalled, sole and exclusive 
layman's prayer-book. Up to that time pra}ring from a book was 
equivalent to praying the Psalms. However, during the thirteenth 
century a new type of lay pe<q>le's prayer-lxxdc was introduced 
which became in the course of time the most popular book of pri- 
vate devotion displacing the Psalter to the greater extent, though not 
entirely. Nevertheless, the Psalter was still used as a favorite prayer- 
book by many lay people during the three centuries from 1220 to 
lyto and long after. 

A notable characteristic of this later period is the ever increasing 
substitution of the vernacular Psalter to the Latin Book of Psalms in 
the hands of many by people. Education was spreadii^ more ex- 
tensively during the later Middle Ages, but not so extensively the 
knowledge of Latin. Many a lay person found it accordingly more 
or less difficult to grapple with Latin Psalters. For their use and at 
their request the Psalter was translated into the vernacular. Hence 
tfie early translation of the Psalter into the different European 
languages were not made for scientific purposes, but first and last 
to provide lay people with appropriate prayer-books. Evidences of 
such early versions for private devotion are not wanting in the his- 
tory of literature of all these people. French versions of the Psalms 
appeared as early as the seventh century. German versions go like- 
wise back to the seventh and eighth centuries. Ancient Gaelic ver- 
sions of the Psalms are found as early as the seventh century. Pope 
Adrian II (died 872) translated the Psalter partly into Italian in 
tile ninth century. Later, the eastern and northern nations received 
translations of the Psalter in their vernacular from the first mis- 
sionaries, as the Magyar in the eleventh century. However, statisti- 
cal lists of an the German Ptahers written and used previous to the 
year 1500, v^udi are stiH extant, does not fall mudi short of one 
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hundred. A calculatkm based upon the usual rate of loss in books 
(94 per cent.) evinces that no less than 1600 German handwritten 
Psalters had been in use from 1000 to 1500. Undoubtedly, however, 
the actual sumtotal of German Psalters used during^ the last five 
centuries of the Middle Ages had been considerably larger; fashion 
in many cases had dictated that less nice copies were thrown away, 
so that many copies of German Psahers have disappeared without 
leaving the least trace. Finally, the steadily increasing demand for 
German Psalters was adequatdy met by the productions of the 
printer's art. 

Priests and those in the lower ranks of the clergy were bound since 
the b^;inning of the sixth century to recite the breviary in the church 
and, when prevented from assisting at the solemn celebration in the 
church, to receive it in private. However, in the thirteenth century 
the custom originated to make the recitation of Psalms likewise 
obligatory upon certain classes of lay people. 

The Fourth Lateran Council imposed in 121 5 annual confession 
upon all the faithful who have arrived at the age of discretion. In 
compliance with this commandment of the church, people approached 
the Sacrament of Penance oftener than it had been custcxnaiy up to 
that time. The penance vdiich was imposed in confession by the 
priest was generally recitation of certain Psalms, if penitents could 
read the Psalter. Accordingly thousands of Catholic lay people had 
been obliged by their confessors, both before and after the Reforma- 
tion, to pray from their Psalter some portions of the Psalms. Un- 
f orttmately priests have been forced in modem times to abandon this 
most laudable custom, since lay people as a rule do not use Psalters 
nowadays any more as prayer-books. 

In 1 22 1, St. Francis of Assisi prescribed in the Rule of the Third 
Order that those members who could read were obliged to say the 
Breviary every day, either in church or at home, and moreover, to 
pray fifty Psalms for the repose of every member who dies, and 
finsdly to pray the whole Psalter once a year for the living and 
deceased members of the order. These rules had been in force 
for 662 years, from 1221 till 1883, and in compliance with these 
regulations, thousands of tertiary lay men and lay wcMnen have 
been reading their Psalters year after year during more than six 
centuries. 

The great number of confraternities and coi^[r^tions of lay 
people, founded between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
invariably obliged by statutes the members who were enrolled, to 
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pray the Psalter, or at least portions of it. mostly the Penitential 
Psalms. 

The custom of watching by the dead, or the wake, is a very 
ancient Christian observance which was attended with the chant- 
ing of Psahns. During the nine or ten first centuries the wake 
consisted uniformly in the chanting of the whole Psalter beside the 
dead person's corpse at his home. By appointing relays of chanters 
to succeed <me another provision was made quite frequently that the 
corpse was never left without prayer. This practice of passing the 
night in psalmody beside the corpse, led during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries to the development of the Office for the Dead, 
where portions extracted from other books of the Bible alternate 
with the Psalms. Nevertheless, the original custom of chanting 
or prayii^ the Psalter was retained most widely throughout the 
Middle Ages, yet with this difference that boys were the chosen 
chanters for this office during the latter part of the Middle Ages. 
We quote only one instance. Margaret, Countess Palatine and 
wife of Elector Philip of the Palatinate, stipulated in her will, made 
in 1488, that her corpse should be laid out in the chapel of the castle 
and a number of boys should read the Psalter without any inter- 
ruption till burial will take place (Anzeiger f. Kunde d. Vorzeit, 
VI, 1859, p. 375). In this way, many a poor scholar earned some 
money. It had been likewise an ancient custcHn to pass the night 
in praying the Psalter on the third, seventh and thirtieth day after 
the death and on its anniversary. This custom was likewise retained 
throughout the Middle Ages, but was not always kept as uniformly 
as the wake (Kirchenlex. IX, 787). Such nocturnal vigils belonged 
to the devotion of rulers as Charlemagne, Alfred, Godefroy de 
Bouillon, Louis VII of France, and many others. 

The family prayer in the homes of the educated lay people 
consisted to the g^reater part of reading the Psalms. Even as 
late as the Ix^^inning of the sixteenth century. Blessed Thomas 
More (died 1535) retained this medieval custom and prayed with 
his family every evening four Psalms and had the Scriptures read 
durii^ meal-time (Bridgett. Life of More, p. 140). 

The Psalter continued to be the First Reader in the schools, St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary (bom in 1207, died 1231) used to go to the 
church, at the age of five years, with a Psalter which she opened, 
although she could not yet read it. In this way the Psalter was 
placed into the hands of children as their first reader and their 
first prayer-book during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. However, at the beginning of the fifteenth century the 
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educational aims and mediods were changed gready by the Humanist 
Educators. Their aim was erudition and they displaced in many 
schools the medieval method of nmking the classical studies a means 
of adorning and moralising the lives of pupils. Latin was still 
r^arded as the only medium of instruction, so that the youths of 
those days acquired a remarkable ease in speaking and writing 
Latin. In spite of the secular character of thdr schools, the Human- 
ist Educators maintained in them a religious temper. The first sub- 
jects of instruction of children at the first stage of their education 
was, besides reading and writing, the Psafans, Creed, Lord's Prayer 
and Hymns learnt by heart. The more advanced scholars were 
provided with sq>arate books of the Scriptures, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiasticus, or selections from the Bible as text-books to be used 
in schools. The chdce of these Biblical books was limited for most 
part to the historical books, read as moral teachings as well as his- 
tory. The famous Humanist teacher Vittorino da Feltre placed a 
Latin Psalter mto the hands of Prince Alessandro Gonzaga (bom 
1427) at the age of four years, and a copy of the Four Gospels m 
Greek into the hands of Cecilia Gonzage (bom 1425) at the age of 
seven years, when she had mastered already the Greek grammar. 
The Gospels with or without the Latin version written side by side 
served as the first Greek Reader (W. H. Woodward, Vittorino 
da Feltre and other Humanist Educators 2 edit — Cambridge 
1912, pp. 70, 141, 152, 200, 225, 226). Only after 1460 the 
dassical text displaced the Scriptures entirely in the schools of 
the Humanists (op. at. p. 210). Yet the dislike of Scripture did 
not become as general, as historians are wont to believe, among 
those later Humanists. The Greek Bible zvas substituted for the 
Latin Vulgate in their hands. 

The strong demand for Psalter prayer-books was first adequately 
met by printing. The new art multiplied in rapid succession Psalters 
In Latin as well as in the vemacular. JVe count from 1457 tUl 1500 
no less than one hundred ninety-four different editions of the 
Psalter in Latin. Of these 49 editions are in the large size 
of folio, 71 in quarto, 47 in octavo, 5 in duodecimo, 17 in 
i6mo, I in 24nK>, and 4 in 32mo. All the Psalters in folio 
size are printed to be used as service books in choir, or for scientific 
purposes, whereas ail the remaining smaller-sized Psalters with three 
exceptions were laymen's prayer-books for use at home ot in church. 
The dei^ had no need of Psalters for private use, since the Breviary 
they were obliged to pray daily, contained the entire Book of Psalms 
in Latin; they could most ccnveniently pray the Psalter from dieir 
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Breviary. Accordingly, at the very least one hundred and forty-two 
{142) editions of the Latin Psalter, each edition consisting of no 
less than 500 copies, making a sumtotal of 71,000 copies, were 
printed for the laity and purcliased and used by the laity prior to 
the year 1501. As a matter of fact, aH these 71,000 smaller-sized 
Latin Psalters were printed from 1470 to 1500, the larger-sized 
folios antedating them. 

In addition to these Latin Psalters were printed at the demand of 
the laity and for their use, 6 editions of the Psalter in Latin with 
German translation, 16 editions in German without Latin text, 17 
editions in Italian (some with Latin text), 14 editions in French 
(with or without Latin text), 7 editions in Flemish or Dutch, 3 in 
Greek (one of them with Latin text), 2 in Bohemian or Czech, i in 
Spanish, and i in Church Slav(Miic for the Catholics (Cracow in 
1491), in all 67 editions or 33,500 separate copies of the vernacular 
Psalter. We do not count one edition of the Psalter in Church 
Slavonic for the use of the Orthodox Christians, printed at Cet- 
t^e, Montenegro, in 1495, nor eight editions of the Psalter in 
Hebrew printed by and for Jews. The Psalters in Greek were 
printed for the Humanists who despised the Latin Vulgate as 
"barbaric translation." It was only in 1516 that an edition of the 
Greek Psalter was printed exclusively for scientific purpose (Bo- 
hatta, Liturg. Bibliogr. d. XF. Jahrh., Wien ipii, pp. 48-sp. 

From 1501 to 1520, at the very least, los editions of the Book of 
Psalms were printed in fourteen different languages. One of these 
editions, the Polyglot Psalter edited by Aug. Justiniani (Geneva, 
1516), contains seven different versions of the Psalter, three in 
Latin, one in Hebrew, one in Greek, one in Arabic. Three other 
editions contain each five different Latin versions of the Psaker 
(Psalteriutn quincumplex, Paris 1508, 1513, Caen 1515). John 
Potken's Polyglot Psalter (printed at Cologne 1518) contains four 
versions, Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic and Latin. Amerbacb pub- 
lished in 1 5 18 at Basel St. Jerome's three different Latin versions 
in a s^arate work. Finally, nine editions of the Latin Psalter are 
accompanied by a vernacular translation. Accordingly these 102 
editwns contain in reality 134 different editions of the whole Psalter. 

According to the languages, the 102 editions are divided into 73 
editions in Latin, 2 Polyglot editions, 2 editions in Hebrew, 1 edition 
in Aramaic (Chaldaic), i edition in Ethiopic, i edition in Armenian, 
7 editions in Latin and German, 2 editions in German only, 4 Dutch 
editions, 2 in Latin and French, 2 editions in French only, 2 editions 
in Italian, i edition in Czech or Bohemian, i edition in Swedish, and 
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ooe in Church SUrvooic. Elnnioating 29 editions of the Psalter in 
Latin and 7 editions of the Psalter in Oriental languages, we have 
a sumtotal of 44 editions of the Latin Psalter and 22 editions of 
the Psalter in European languages, each comprising at least one 
thousand copies or a total of 66,000 Psdters iduch had been printed 
solely for the laity and pnrdiased and used by the laity from 1501 
to 1520 (Panzer. Annales Typogr., toI. X, pp. 156-172), 

The above figures must be r^arded as established beyond any 
reasonable doubt Yet after all they express only the minimum, 
as far as it can be ascertained in a most positive way. However, 
the actual output of printed Psalters had been considerably larger. 
First the average edition consisted of somewhat more tiian 1000 
o^ies for the years 1501 to 1520. Then a number of editions have 
been completdy used up and destroyed or have escaped the ken of 
the professional bibliographers. New finds will increase the above 
figures, almost every day adding new titles to the latest up-to-date 
list Accordingly, we may st^e for certain that about 200,000 copies 
of Psalter prayer-books were printed for the exclusive use of lay 
people from 1470 till 1520. Most of these Psalters contained in 
addition to the 150 Psalms also ten Biblical Canticles extracted from 
the Books of Moses, Bodes of Itings, dw Prophets and the Gospel 
of St. Luke. 

Printing did not put a stop to the use of manuscript Psalters. 
In fart, there was pronounced predilection for hand-written prayer- 
books among the better educated classes of lay people all throuj^ the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The German Empress 
Mary Theresia (died 1780) never used a printed prayer-book, but 
always an artistic handwritten copy. As a matter of fart, the 
Psalter was transcribed by profes«onal cc^yists for a long time 
after the invention of printing in the best medieval style and hand- 
written copies were used by Catholics and Protestants alike, in 
Europe as well as in America. 

Of all the 150 Psahns the so-called Seven Pemtentid Psalms 
(Psal. 6, 31, 37, so, 101, 129 and 142) enjoyed the greatest popu- 
larity among the laity. They were the first Psalms whidi were learnt 
by heart by the children in school and their recitation was imposed by 
priests upon penitents in confession as the most common penance. 
Besides numerous reprints in Breviaries and Books of Hoturs, we 
count at least tv/enty separate editions, 7 previous to 1501 and 13 
from 1501 to 1520, with a sumtotal of 16,500 different copies. 

According to language they are divided as follows: ten Latin edi- 
tions, six Italian editicms, one Dutch, one German, one Hebrew and 
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Latin and finally me Hdbrew and Latin and Gennan. Naturally, 
most of these small-sized booklets have perished and according to 
indications a much larger number of editions must have issued from 
the press prior to 1520. These editiwis of the Penitential Psalms 
have to be added to the above figures of editions of the complete 
Psalter. It is very striking that Martin Luther's first published 
work is a COTunentary on the Penitential Psahns in Latin (1517). 
From 1 517 till 1520 Luther published four editions of the Peni- 
tential Psalms in Latin or German which are not included in the 
above figures. 

A class of its own are the "Boy^ Psedters" or first readers of 
children. It was a rule of all medieval school-regulations that 
pupils of the elementary schools studied the Latin Psalter by heart. 
Yet, these statutes are commonly misinterpreted as implying that 
these children committed to memory the entire Book of Psalms. 
Tlieir Psalter, the so called "Boys' Psalter," contained only a more 
or less small selection of the most favorite Psalms. Of the large 
number of such Boys' Psalters printed before 1501 no more than 
two copies representii^ two different editions have escaped the 
ravages of time, one at the State Library of Munich, Geinumy, 
and the other at the Victor Emmanuel Library of Rome, Italy. The 
"Boys' Psalter" of Munich is a little volume of sixteen pages in 
quarto ii^ch was printed about 1490 at the Augsburg in Bavaria 
by Erhard Ratdoh. The first page of this interesting sdiod-book 
gives the Latin Alphabet, and bdow, the text of the Pater Noster. 
The second page contains the Ave Maria, Ae Benedidte (grace 
before and after meals). The Ten Gmmandments and Seven Vir- 
tues, all in Latin. Then follows the Latin text of the Psalms, 109, 
no. III, 112, 113, 116, and 114 the Magnificat (Luk. I, v. 4^55), 
the Nunc Dimittis (Luk. II, v. 29-32), and Psabn 129. The last 
pages contain in Latin tfie Creed, the Sahre R^[ina, the b^inning 
of St. J<^'s Gospel (John I, v. 1-14), the "Intoibo ad altare Dei" 
(server boys' Mass prayers) and a few short ejaculatory prayers. 
At the end the title is given : "£:q>licit psalterium puerorum." The 
second copy which is preserved in Rome was printed at Paris by 
Peter Levet in 1488. It is more than anodier time as large as the 
Munich copy consisting of forty pages in quarto size and containing 
in addition to the BiUical portions of the Munich copy a number of 
odier Psalms and prayers in Latin. The title printed at the end reads 
"Explicit parvum psalterium pro pueris" or "Here ends the small 
Psalter for boys." Moreover, we know of two editions of "Boys' 
Psalters," printed in Italy between 1472 and I47S which have been 
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coatfleteiy destroyed, so that not a single copy is left any more 
(Bibliofilia. voL XI, pp. 183, 185). Sarely a number of other 
editions have perished entirely in the same way. However, we 
know for certain that four editions consisting each of 500 copies 
or a sumtotal of 2000 Boys' Psdters were printed prior to 1500 and 
were used tq> by boys and girb through constant wear and tear. 

Yet large as these numbers of editions and copies of the Psalter 
prayer-book or portions thereof may look, they are vastly surpassed 
by the issues of the most popular prayer-book of medieval laity, the 
"Book of Hours." 

As in other fields the thirteenth century brought about a change 
in the line of laymen's prayer-bodes. Men and women of all classes 
were accustomed to assist at the recitation of the Breviary or EXvine 
Office, which were celebrated in all parish churches as well as 
cathedrals and monasteries throughout the Middle Ages. King 
Alfred of England, that model of heroes and wise kings, never 
let a day pass without assisting at the Divine Offices. To follow 
the ecclesiastics in chanting the Psahns, the lay pec^le needed a 
Psalter and this is the reason why the Book of P^ims became 
their fiitst prayer-book. The Benedictines had maintained and 
kept alive among the laity the custom of taking part in the recitation 
of the Divine Office and thereby had made the Psalter the one and 
only prayer-book of lay people. However, this close union of clei^ 
and laity at prayer was loosened in the thirteenth century. Lay 
people demanded a greater variety of prayers in conformity with 
the Breviaries of the Franciscans and Dominicans; they wished 
to have short offices similar in ccMistruction to the longer offices 
of the Friars; they longed for new books of piety, new forms of 
prayer which would appeal better to them at their private devotions, 
especially before and after the reception of the Sacrament of Penance 
and Holy Communion and at the feasts of certain favorite Saints. 
All this was finally provided for them in the "Bode of Hours." 

The "Books of Hours" or "Horae Beatae Mariae Yirginis" (Uv- 
res dTieures" in French, "Getydenboeck" in Dutch, "Ubri d'ore" 
in Italian, "Primer" m English) recdved their name frmn the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary which forms the most important 
part of these laymen's prayer-books. 

The "Cursus" or "Little Office of the Blessed Virgin" was first 
prayed by the Benedictines and Quniacensian Monks during the 
latter half of the tenth century as a second office of the day and 
this form of devotion to Our Lady spread rapidly, so that it had 
found universal favor in the thirteenth century not only with the 
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monks and secular clergy, but also with the laity. It became 
the most popular prayer-book used by the laity from the thirteenth 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century, and continued to be 
used till the banning of the eighteenth century, the last edition in 
print having been issued in 1825. 

Besides the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, the Books of Hours 
contained the Office for the Dead, the Seven Penitential Psalms and 
the Litany of all the Saints. These invariable features of the Books 
of Hours are augmented in nearly all extant manuscript copies by 
a variety of other devotions which were later repeated in the printed 
copies. Accretions of this kind are some other minor ofiices of the 
Passion, the Angels, the Conception of our Blessed Lady, of the Cross 
and the Holy Ghost, extracts from the Four Gospels (John I, v. 1-14, 
Luke I, V. 26-38, Matthew II, v. 1-12, Mark 16, v. 14-20), the Passion 
of Our Lord (John, chiq)t. 18-19) and prayers to God and the Saints. 
Many copies contain, moreover, the Fifteen Gradual Psalms (Pss. 
1 19-133), and very many editions of the Livres d'heures, a French 
translation of the Seven Penitential Psalms and the Abbreviated 
Psalter made by St. Jerome. 

Like the Psalter, the Book of Hours was also used as a first 
reading book for children. We know for certain that several editions 
of such small primers for pupils had been published in print before 
1520 ; none, however, of these now survive. The large and complete 
Books of Hours were also used in many families as a first reader 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. This educational 
purpose of Books of Hours induced the sixteenth century printers 
to embody in very many editions the moral maxims, the A B C of the 
Christian, and sometimes a Greek alphabet for the benefit of children 
who were to study these pieces by heart. The "Heures" printed at 
Lyons in 1558 even discarded the time-honored Gothic characters 
substituting Roman letters, so that children could more easily learn 
to read from this book (Lacombe, Livres d' Heures au XV et XVI 
siecle, Paris 1907, p. LXVI-LXVII). 

The "Books of Hours" which were used by noble and rich 
personages during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were all written on vellum and decorated by initial letters 
painted in gold and other colors and a number of exquisite miniatures 
and full-page representations of biblical scenes. These lavishly 
decorated and illuminated prayer-books were justly considered as 
treasures and were handed down in families from generation to 
generation. People who had been accustomed to pray from such 
artistically embellished hand-written books, could not help to despise 
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the producdons of fbt printing press. However, enterprising' printers 
succeeded in the course of time to issue "Books of Hours" decorated 
artistically to such a perfection that they could ^>peal to the good 
taste of those loyers of art 

The manuscript Books of Hours which are still preserved in 
European and American libraries were never accurately counted. 
They run up into the thousands. Father Steph. Beissel, S. J., gives 
a brief description of twenty of the most famous of these artistic 
treasures (Stimmett <ms Maria Leach, LXXVII, 1909, pp. 170, 178, 
274-277). However, every lai^r library preserves dozen of Books 
of Hours. There is no book auction of any note nowadays without 
several sales of precious manuscript Books of Hours. 

Regarding the number of printed copies we are better informed. 
In 1478 the first edition of the Book of Hours appeared in print at 
Venice. Fr(«n 1478 till 1500 at least 412 editions consisting of more 
than 206,000 copies were printed. From 1501 to 1520 no less than 
625 editions or a sumtotal of 625/xx> copies were issued from die 
press. In addition to these dated editions we count at least 20 edi- 
tions without imprint or a sumtotal of 15,000 copies which were 
printed between 1478 and 1520. Accordingly the "Book of Hours" 
was printed from 1478 till 1520 in /057 editions and in 846,000 
copies. Classified according to languages, we count one edition (500 
copies) in German, deven editions (10,500 copies) in Greek, thirteen 
editions (10,000 oq>ies) in Spanish, thirty-five editions (21,500 
copies) in Dutch or Flemish, about one hundred editions in Latin, 
and the remaining 897 editions in French or French accompanied with 
Latin text. (A detuled list of these 1057 editions is given by Bohatta. 
Bibliograpkie des Livres VHeures, Wien 1900, pp. 1-54 and Hos- 
kins. Horae B. M. Vvrgims or Samm and York Primers, London 
1901, pp. XIII sq., XLI sq., pp. 1-22). 

We must remind the readers again that these figures express only 
the lowest estimate or the numbers which can be ascertained in the 
most positive manner and that the actual output of printed Books of 
Hours had been considerably larger. New finds of hitherto hidden 
copies, especially of such printed between 1501 and 1520, will eventu- 
ally raise the above figures. But even a certain proportion of edi- 
tions will remain which have perished completely, but must be in- 
cluded in the final sumtotal. 

The "Book of Hours" or the "Primer," as the Book of Hours 
of the Salisbury Use is called, writes the Rev. Edgar Hoskins, 
Rector of St. Martin's at Ludgate in London {Horae B. M. 
Virginis, London 1901^ pp. XV), "was a layman's bode of devotion 
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for private use either at home or at church." Many rubrics heading 
the prayers tell us that these prayers were to be used by lay people 
at home. "That the Hours of the Virgin," says the Rev. E. Hoskins 
(p. XVI)" besides beii^ used at home were used privately by lay 
people in church is also evident, for an Italian vtho was traveling 
in England in the fifteenth century says: "Although Englishmen 
all attend Mass every day, and say many Fater Nosters in public, 
any out who can read talang the Office of Our Lady with him, and 
with some companion reciting it in the church verse by verse in 
low voice after the manner of reli^ous." "We find," omtinues 
Rev. Hoskins (p. XVII) "that bequests were made to the laity 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of Psalters, Primers and 
Portuases or portable Breviaries and it is plain from their contents 
that the owners of these books had it in their power to follow either 
the Hours of Divine Service (Breviary of the clergy) or the Hours 
of the Virgin when they were said publicly by the clergy in the 
church" in Latin. 

This explains the fact that the English lay pe<^le only used Lath 
Books of Hours or Primers until the year 1535, when the first edi- 
tion of the Hours in English was printed. From 1478 till 1500 were 
printed exclusively for Englishmen a6 editions or 13,000 copies 
and from 1501 till 1520 exactly 35 editioas or 3S,ooo co{Mes of the 
Books of Hours in Latin. Accordingly 60 ptr cent, of Latin Books 
of Hours printtd before 1520 were bought and used by English- 
men. "Fraai 1521 till 1535 were printed again 59 editions of the 
Latin Hours for Englishmen exdusivdy (Hoddns, op. dt, pp. 
1-43). 

Be it noted tfiat the Bodes of Hours are mainly composed of 
Psalms and Lessons, the latter being extracts from other Books 
of Scripture besides the Psalter. These laymen prayer-books are 
exact copies of the Breviaries of the dei^ ; the different offices are 
composed of the same dements in both the Breviaries and Bodes of 
Hours. A layman who prayed from his Book of Hours conversed 
with God in the inspired words of King David's Psalms and in 
reading the various lessons he communed with God in the heavenly 
language of other inspired writers of the Sacred Scriptures. Since 
these offices of the Books of Hours, unlike the offices of the Brevi- 
ary, were invariable, they were apt to be learned by heart and prayed 
with ease even by those who had little pretentions to scholarship. Nay, 
even thorough-going illiterates derived spiritual benefits fnxn the 
use of these lavishly illustrated Books of Hours. As a matter of 
fact, many an owner of such a predous prayer-bo<dc could not under^ 
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the title of "Seden wor^gertldn.'' The "Hortulus" gained the wid- 
est circulation in Germany and became a very popular prayer-book 
of the laity to such an extent that it displaced the "Book of Houn." 
W« count five editions of the Hortidns printed from 1498 till 1500 
and 63 (probably 64) editions issued from 1501 till 1520 vMch 
consisted of 66fiOO copies at the very least. Many (43) later edi- 
ticsis were published from 1521 up to 1589, when the last, the 
I nth) edition was issued (Bohatta. Bibliograph. Des Livres 
ITHeures. Wien 1909, fp. 61-65)* Since the Latin Hortulus 
found great favor in France and England soon after its first ap- 
pearance in print, it was the cause that the French "Livres d'Heures" 
were recast before kmg. These remodelled "Livres d'Heures" caused 
in turn imitations in the "Hortulus," so that a greater uniformity 
was introduced into the two prayer-books, especially after the Hor- 
tulus was printed at Lyons in France in 1513 and the various pub- 
lishers of the one bode appropriated any feature found in the other 
which took their fancy. 

In Italy the most favorite laymen's prayer-book on the Eve of the 
Reformation was the "Officium Beatae Mariae Virginis." If dif- 
fered greatiy from both the "Horae B. M. V." and the "Hortulus" 
in its ccmtents, in its size, and general makeup. Whilst the "Horae" 
and "Hortulus" were brought out in sizes of 4to, 8vo, and i2mo, the 
''Offidum" was issued in the pocket-size of i2mo, i6mo, i8mo, 
and the miniature size of 33mo. The edition of the "Officium 
B. M. V." was printed at Venice in 1472 in the small size of i6ma 
The hdght of the printing surface is three and one-seventh inches 
with 14 lines to a page. In 1473 the first edition of the "Ofikium" 
in the miniature size of 32mo was puUished likewise at Venice. The 
printing surface measures two and one-seventh inches in height 
with 13 lines to a page. This extremely small size pleased the 
buyers so much that the "Officium" in 32010 was in greater demand 
than all others of somewhat larger size. R^rding the general 
makeup, these small sized manuals had as a rule no other artistk 
embellishment save black and red print A few editions, however, 
of the 4to and 8vo sizes were brought out in the style of the 
"Livres D'Heures," adorned with BiUical representations full-pa^e 
illustrations, artistic borders, and other ornaments, at Venice and 
Naples between 1473 *nd 1476. These later induced the French 
printers to reproduce their superbly illustrated "Books of Hours." 
The tiny manuals of the Office of Our Lady perished in even 
larger numbers than the highly artistic producti<ms of the "Book 
of Hours." Yet, in spite of enormous losses we still preserve copies 
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of 82 different editions printed from 1472 till 1500, and 43 {probably 
44 editions) printed from 1301 till 1520. The aggregate number of 
copies printed from 1472 till 1500 was at the very least 84,000. From 
1521 tai 1600 were printed 96 editions (Bohatta, Bibliograph des 
Livres D'Heures, Wien 1909, pp. 55-61). All these editions with 
but a few exceptions were published in Italy. There are some edi- 
tions in Italian, but all the rest are in Latin. The Littie Office of 
the Blessed Virgin is contained in all copies of the Ofiicium B. M. V. 
The great majority of editions included, moreover, the Office for 
the Dead, the Office of the Cross, and the Holy Qiost, the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, and the beginning of the Gospel of St. John 
I, V. 1-14). Some others contained the Mass prayers, while again 
others gave the Passion of Our Lord from the Gospel of St. John. 
Each and every of these 84,000 copies had been printed for and 
bought by lay people, since the clergy had no use for those tiny 
prayer-books. Most of these Latin "Officia B. M. V." were purchased 
by members of the different Third Orders who had obliged them- 
selves to recite daily the Little Office of the Blessed Lady m Latin. 

Alcuin was apparentiy the first man to compfle a laymen's prayer- 
book, where special devotions are given for each day of the week. 
This eighth century manual of piety contained nothing but a num- 
ber of Psalms followed by a variety of orations arrat^ed in a sys- 
tematic manner according to the different objects which he had 
assigned to the several days of the week. It was too long and 
too uniform and did not take with the laity. His weekly arrai^e- 
ment was conspicuously revived towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, when laymen's prayer-books multiplied which contain seven 
offices, one for each day of the week. The Vatican Library pre- 
serves such a manuscript Book of Hours for a week which has the 
Office of the Trinity for Sunday, Office of Eternal Wisdom for 
Monday, Office of tiie Holy Ghost for Tuesday, Office of God's 
Mercy for Wednesday, Office of ]Nessed Sacrament for Thursday, 
Office of the Passion for Friday, and the Office of the Compassion 
of Mary for Saturday. This Book of Offices was written and 
adorned with Biblical illustrations about the year 1500, at a time 
when similar books had appeared already in print To this class 
of laymen's prayer-books belongs the "Cursus B. M. Virginis," 
printed and used in Germany. It contains seven offices of the 
Blessed Lady Aereby differing from the Books of Hours and 
the Offidum. The Cursus first appeared in print in 1485. From 
that date till 1500, fourteen editions were issued and from 1501 
till 1520 six, and three more from 1521 till 1533. when the last 
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impression was issued. At least ISfiOO copies of the "Cursuf were 
printed from 1485 till 13^0, of which 3 editions or 1500 copies 
were in German, and one edition or 500 copies in Dutch or Flemish 
(Bohatta, BibHog. VHeures, p. 67). 

Besides these laymen prayer-books the medieval book-seQers 
placed on the market a great variety of miscellaneous manuals of 
piety for lay people, which consist likewise mainly of Psalms and 
lessons taken from the Bible and which bear twenty-three different 
titles. They are handy manuals of pocket size ranging from 100 to 
400 pages. To this class bdong Uie Cursus htnc inde coUecti (6 
editions before 1500), Cursus sparsim in devotionum libellis inventi 
(i editicm with illustrations on the style of the Hortulus), Cursus 
per totam septimanam (i edition before isoo), Cursus et Orationes 
(l edition before 1500), Officium Breve Quotidianum (2 editions 
before 1500) Officium sive CoUectio Precum (i edition before 1500), 
Orationale seu Paradisus Atdmae nuttcupatum (4 editions before 
1500), Compendium Deprecationum (2 editions before 1500 and i 
edition in 1505), Opsus famUiare (i edition before 1500), Orationes 
Sacrae (i edit, before 1500), Preces Latinae (Paris 1519), Liber 
Precum (about 1510), Officio quottdiana (2 editions before 1500), 
L'Ordinaire des Chrestiens (9 editions before 1500), GebetbuecUein 
(7 editions before 1500), Sontaegliche Gebete (i edition before 
1500), Libra de Compagnie overo di Fratemita di Battuti (4 edi- 
tions before 1500), Uffisio di Marti (i edit, before 1500), Ghetiden 
(not Book of Hours) (6 editions before 1500), Orationes Spirit- 
ueles, Vigiles des Marts, Heures de Jesus-Christ and Matins en 
Francois. Accordingly from 1470 to 1520 were printed 60 edi- 
tions consisting of 31,500 copies of laymen's prayer-books bel(Higing 
to this class of miscellaneous manuak of piety. Of these 26 edi- 
tions were in Latin, 15 in French, 8 in German, 6 in Dutch, and 5 in 
Italian. 

Laymen's prayer-books consisting of selections of Psalms and 
Biblical Lessons were even issued in the form of pamphlets of 
small size. This class is composed of editions of various "OffMa 
Propria" which were not found in the popular prayer-bodes. We 
know of 42 editions printed before 1500, and 12 editions from 1501 
to 1520. They are small brochures rang^ from 16 to 50 pages 
and bearii^ different titles as "Officium," "Historia," and "Senri- 
tium." Ten editions of these OfSces served liturgical purposes and 
were supplements to the Breviary as is evinced by their ecdesiastical 
i4>probation. The remainder of editions was printed for lay people 
to be prayed by them in private. AcctMrdingiy we must set down 
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as laymen's manuals of prayer 33 editions of Offices printed before 
1300 and 12 printed from 1301 till 1520 making a sumtotal of 
28,000 copies. Four editions or 4000 copies are in German, one 
edition of 500 copies is in Italian and the remainder in Latin. 

Finally summing up all these particulars, we have a grand total of 
1673 editions and 1,257,500 copies of laymen's prayer-books printed 
from 1470 till 1520. We have to remind the reader that even these 
high figures are actually too low an estimate, since new finds 
will raise them before long. There are still a large number of copies 
hidden away escapii^ the ken of bibliographers. Moreover, we 
have to make allowance for a certain percentage of editicms which 
have been completdy destroyed to such an extent they neither a 
single copy nor a historic record will ever vouch for their former 
existence. 

Taking the above figures which represent an ascertained minimum 
as the basis of a statistical calculation, we will gain these interesting 
facts. In 1470 there were living in Europe no more than from 65 to 
70 million Gttholics. From 1470 till 1520 Hved and died at the 
highest 130 millions of Githolics in Europe forming 23,600,000 
Catholic families at the ideal average of $j4 persons to a family con- 
sisting of father, mother, three children and an occasiimal grand- 
father or grandmother or aunt or uncle. The average number of 
a laymen's prayer-book to a family was exactly 18.76, so that at least 
every nineteenth family possessed a printed prayer-book. 

However, the truer average was still more favorable. We must 
deduct from the total of 130 millions about a half of a miUion of 
deigymen in minor and major orders, and the religious of both 
sexes. 

Again we must deduct about 725,000 families (or 4 millions of 
persons) of the nobility and wealthy bourgeoisie which possessed 
each and every one handwritten Psalters or Books of Hours and 
would not use printed prayer-books. According to this computation 
the average number was exactiy 18.14, so that practically every 
eighteenth family of the rather poorer classes uxa the owner of a 
printed prayer-book. 

Children under 6 years formed 15 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. A calculation upon this basis furnishes the result that every 
88th person of 6 years and over must be credited with the possession 
of a printed prayer-book, or every 85th person of 6 years and over 
of the rather poorer classes. Surely, the Catholic people were not 
as bookless on the Eve of the Reformation as historians would have 
OS bdieve. 
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Our biUiogiapfaical siuTejr brings out most strildng^y the fact 
tfiat down to the time of the RefonnsUicMi and loi^ after the Psalter 
in its entirety or a prayer-book consisting mainly of Psalms and 
other porti<MU of the Bible was the tjrpe of a manual of prayers used 
exclusivdy by the laity, the few prayer-books which do not contain 
textual extracts from Scripture forming a negligible quantity. Yet, 
even these latter manuals, the precursors of our nKMlem prayer- 
books, are entirdy inspired 1^ the Bible or like the "G>r(ma B. M. 
Virginis" only a free rendering of certain Psalms or like the "Psal- 
terium B. M. Viiiginis" a recast of the Psalms appl3ring them con- 
stantly to Mary, but retaining the first words of each verse. 

Hiis extensive use of the Bible as a laymen's prayer-bdok made 
the laity familiar with the Sacred Text to such an extent that they 
could readily understand die numerous Scriptural allusions made 
by their preachers in their sermons, sudi a wealth of allusions as to 
mystify a modern audience. This g^reat familiarity of lay people 
with die Bible enabled medieval preachers to draw abuncbnt quo- 
tations from Scripture with telling effect. There are ten quota- 
tions in a medieval sermon to one in a modem sermon and besides 
the whole composition is imbued with Scripture, states the Anglican 
Divine J. M. Neale {Mediaeval Preachers p. XXV, XXVII). Such 
sermons could only be relished by people of extensive Scriptural 
knowledge and now-a-da3rs would be out of place in our churches. 
The Book of Psalms, the prayer-book of medieval laity, exerted 
a great influence upon Christian arts and contributed very much 
especially to the devdopment of its symbolism. This explains tiie 
reason why the medieval artists displayed in their works, at church 
and at home, such a varied symbolism drawn from Scripture; thqr 
knew that the lay people who saw or bot^t their wroks, were able 
to understand their artistic and Biblical langfuage. Our modem 
non-^tholic "expert" connoisseurs blunder now and then most 
^^ously, when they try to explain what was plain as daylight 
to the medieval laity. The Berlin Museum preserves a stattie repre- 
senting the Annunciation of Our Blessed Mother. We see there 
that Mary holds the fabulous unicom, i.e., Christ. A modem con- 
noisseur of art put the inscription bdow: "Wood statue represent- 
ing a woman with a goat," as if the goats at Berlin had a hom in 
the center of the fore-head! But perhaps the most striking proof 
that the Scriptures were not hidden from the laity is furnished 
by Luther himsdf. He was compelled to use Biblical phrases in his 
writings to gain the people to his cause. The common people were 
too much impregnated with the language of the Bible to be swayed 
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by the language of philosophy unlike our ctmtemporaries. The 
Lutheran Minister, John Valentin Andreae (died 1654), wrote of 
the German Protestants of the seventeenth century: "The r^^ular 
recurring prayers are abolished yet so that now most pray not at all." 
And this disuse was precisely the main cause of ignorance of Scrip- 
ture prevailing now among Protestants. 

JoHK M. Lenhast, O. M. Capi 
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GREAT AMERICANS AND WHY 
(Patsick Henky) 
Bom May 29, 1736 

MANY a great man is celebrated for one out-standing moment 
of his life. The world ronembers that one thing about 
him. But as to what preceded or yihat followed, its cause 
and its effect, are forgotten, so that the deed itself stands outlined 
against the sky of memory, like a mountain top rising above a bdt 
of thick cloud. 

So it is with that most brilliant event in the life of Patrick Henry. 
Generations of schoolboys know that he mice made a ringing speech 
ending with the words "Give me liberty, or give me death." They 
have recited it themselves, and if possible, have visited the old 
church at Richmond in which the soul-stirring plea was made. 

But who was Patrick Henry, that he should spring to his feet on 
that memorable March 23, 1775, and pour forth a flood of brilliant 
eloquence that stirred his hearers to united action? What was the 
occasion for this plea, and what its result? 

Some one has called Patrick Henry "the trumpeter of the Revolu- 
tion." Not alone because of his speech of 1775, however. Ten years 
before he had dared stand up in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
and defy not only the Stamp Act measure, but the opinion of those 
cautious, loyal members of the House who regarded any resistance 
of royal orders as treason. This intervening decade was one of 
growing leadership with him. 

Here is an incident of that period that shows the moving power 
of his eloquence; it is related by a certain Major Scott, and oc- 
curred at Williamsbui^, Virginia: 

"Mr. Henry was declaiming against the British King and ministry, 
and such was the effect of his eloquence that all at once the specta- 
tors in the gallery rushed out It was at first supposed that the 
^ouse was on fire. Not so. But some of the more prominent of 
these spectators ran up into the cupola and dowsed the royal flag 
which was there suspended." 

So we may safely asstmie that diis lawyer and legislator was often 
speaking cm patriotic subjects as he rode back and forth and across 
the country, making speeches of which no records survive. 
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The name of Patrick Henry is practically synonymous with 
oratory. He has been called "The Orator of Nature," because his 
manner of speaking was inspired by his own thoughts and feelings, 
because he had none of the set mannerisms of the trained "elocu- 
tionist." To be sure, he lived in those stirring times that bred ora- 
tors, men who thought and felt deeply on public welfare matters. 
That he should excel his competitors proves him a mighty orator 
indeed. 

The biographers of Patrick Henry agree that he came honestly 
by his abilities. His mother was a Winston, and her brother Wil- 
liam was credited with oratorical powers equal to Patrck Henry's. 
It is said that during the French and Indian war, shortly after 
Braddock's defeat, when the militia was marched to the frontiers 
of Virginia, "this William Winston was a lieutenant of a company ; 
that the men were indifferently clothed, without tents, and exposed 
to the rigour and inclemency of the weather, discovered grtaX aver- 
sion to the service, and were anxious and even clamorous to return 
to their families; when this same William Winston, mounting a 
stump (the common rostrum of the field orator of Virginia), ad- 
dressed to them with such keenness of invective, and declaimed 
with such force of eloquence on liberty and patriotism, that when 
he concluded the general cry was: 'Let us march on! Lead us 
against the enemy!' and they were now willing, nay, anxious, 
to encoimter all those difficulties and dangers which, but a few 
moments before, had almost produced a mutiny." 

But it was not alone from the Winstons that Patrick Henry "got 
the trick of his tongue." There was Celtic blood on his father's side, 
as his name indicates. In fact, Captain JcAn Henry, the father of 
Patrick, bom in Aberdeen, Scotland, was second cousin to the 
mother of the famous Lord Brougham, which makes Patrick Henry 
a third cousin of the great English advocate whose vehement tongue 
led to English anti-slavery reform and English parliamentary 
reform. 

The Henrys were Celtic, the Winstons were of Welsh stock. 
Either side could have given Patrick his vivacity of spirit, his 
conversational talent, his gift of eloquence, his instinct for the 
dramatic, v^ch were so happily combined in this gteaX colonial 
orator. 

The early years of Patrick's life gave little hint of the celebrated 
champion he was to become. He seems to have been a normal boy, 
more fond of rod and gun than of books. He was named in honor 
of his uncle, the Rev. Patrick Heniy,— whence the Jr. he tacked to 
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his name for years. By the combined efforts of Uncle Patrick, 
father Jdin, and the small school in this section of the Virginia 
county of Hanover, at the age of fifteen young Patridc acquired 
some knowledge of Latin, Greek, mathematics, history. 

Patrick Henry left almost no records of his own life, but through 
John Adams we learn that the Virginia orator had, at the age of 
fifteen, read Virgil and Livy in the original. Hence it is allow- 
able to surmise that liberty and republicanism got into his head by 
way of old Rome, as well as by breaching die breach of that some- 
thing ndiich dwelt in the wilderness." It is on record that Patrick 
bad a most retentive memory; not for verbatim passages, however, 
but for the facts, or sentiments, he culled from history or poet^, 
which he restated in his own expressive language. 

He was never given to boasting, and was quite willing to be 
known as one of the common people, and some of the more cul- 
tured folk of his day, such as Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
were inclined to look upon him as poorly educated, for all they 
must marvel at the man's command of language. Jefferson ad- 
mitted "How he obtained the knowledge of it I never could find 
out, for he read little, and conversed little with educated men." 
But Lincoln has been similarly discredited as a scholar, while Jef- 
ferson, the most accomplished man of his times, was no orator. 

Both Patrick Henry and Abraham Lincoln were Liberty's spokes- 
men, and prove that when a man's heart and brain are fired with 
high, unselfish, humanitarian principles, he has no difficulty in find- 
ing the words to express his ideas. Both were devoted readers of 
the Bible, which alone would account for the lofty style of tiidr 
oratorical diction. 

"Not a scholar, surely," says one of Patrick Henry's bii^fraphers, 
"not even a considerable miscellaneous reader, he yet had tiie basis 
of a good education; he had the habit of reading over and over 
again a few of the best books ; he had a good memory; he had an 
intellect strong to grasp tibe great commanding features of any 
subject; he had a fondness for the study of human nature, and a 
singular proficiency in that branch of science; he had quick and 
warm sympathies, particularly with persons in trouble, — an invincible 
propensity to take sides with die under-dog in any fight." 

So equipped, at the age of twenty-four, after nine years of 
groping in the dark toward his real vocation, Patridc Henry de- 
cided to take up the study of law. After oae mondi's study of Cakt 
upon Littleton and tiie Virginia laws, he succeeded in getting a 
license to practice law, chiefly, he once confessed, because he out** 
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ai^ed one of the examinei^ — none other than the courtly, polished, 
witty, learned John Randolph. 

Success was not immediate, and at the end -of four years he was 
still as poor and unknown as he had been when he applied for his 
license. Then came a case that enabled him to attain fame. The 
side he was on was wrong, accordii^ to law and equity, but it hap- 
pened to be one in which law itself was in error. 

This celebrated Parson's Came was a controversy between the 
clergy and the L^slature of the state, relating to salaries claimed 
by the former, — ^which were then paid 1^ the commonwealth and 
not by congT^ations. Young Henry took part against the clergy. 
His biographer Wirt has described the scene most vividly: 

"The array before Mr. Henry's eyes was most fearful. On the 
bench sat more than twenty clergymen, the most learned men in 
the colony. The court-house was crowded with an overwhelming 
multitude, and surrounded with an immense and anxious throng. 
In the chair of the presiding magistrate sat no other person than 
his own father ... He arose very awkwardly and faltered 
much in his exordium. The people hung their heads, th« clergy ex- 
changed sly looks, and his father almost sank with confusion frcmi 
his seat. 

"But these feelings were of short duration, and soon gave place 
to others of a very different character. For now were those won- 
derful faculties which he possessed for the first time developed; 
and now was first witnessed that mysterious and almost supernatural 
transformation of appearance which the fire of his own eloquence 
never failed to work in him. For, as his mind rolled along, and 
began to glow from its own actions, all the exuviae of the clown 
seemed to shed themselves spontaneously. His attitude, by d^^ees, 
became erect and lofty. The spirit of his genius awakened all his 
features. His countenance shone with a noUeness and grandeur 
which it had never before exhibited. There was a lightning in his 
eyes which seemed to rive the spectator. His action became grace- 
ful, bold, and commanding; and in the tones of his voice, but more 
especially in his emphasis, there was a peculiar charm, a magic, of 
which any one who ever heard him will speak as soon as he is named, 
but of which no one can give any adequate description. They can 
(mly say that it struck upon the ear and upon the heart, in a man- 
ner which language cannot tell. Add to all these, his wonder- 
working fancy, and the peculiar phraseology in which he clothed 
its images; for he painted to the ^rt with a force that almost 
petrified it" 
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As for his argument, in this matter, as in all big topics that com- 
manded his attention, he was guided by the future. He assailed the 
laws passed by the Virginia House of Buigesses, and thot^ the 
clergy and their lawyer cried "treason," he kept right on. When 
he attacked the woridly clei^ as grasping and unchristian, they 
filed out of the court-house. Bat his audience remained, hanging 
upon his words throughout the hour he spoke. He touched on 
the bondage of the people, and warned the jury that unless they 
seized upon the opportunity now at hand to sustain the liberties of 
the Gnnmonwealth, they would rivet their own chains, perpetuate 
their own servitude. 

It took considerable courage to speak out against the King, and 
against the clergy of a church established by law. But we know now 
he was right, that he already foresaw the time when there would be 
neither king nor Established Church in America. The people felt 
he was right, too. At the dose of his address they seized Henry 
and carried him into the court-yard in a kind of triumph. His 
father, quite forgetting where he was, sat in his magistrate's chair 
with tears of ecstacy running down his cheeks. 

Naturally, this speech made him some enemies. But its effect 
was lasting, and for the public good. It gave impetus to popular 
government and "may be said in a certain sense to have been the 
commencement of the Revolution in Vii^^inia; and Hanover, where 
dissent had appeared, was the starting-point" 

Too, it lifted the Orator of the Revolution out of obscurity. 
Eighteen months later, on May 20, 1765, Patrick Henry became 
a member of the House of Burgesses. That august body had plenty 
to worry about, — ^namely, what to do with the Stamp Act, which 
was to go into effect on November ist. 

Now there was much discontent over the measure in Virginia. 
But the leading men, — ^the aristocrats, mainly, — ^were so afraid of 
appearing disloyal that it did not occur to them to "do other than 
curb their tongfues, talk in whispers when criticising His Majesty, 
and write guardedly when sending their protests to London. There 
was much indignation against King and Parliament, but every man 
of high influence shrank from the odium that seemed sure to follow 
the cry "Resist!" It was Patrick Henry who spoke the word — 
who raised the cry. 

For days the question had been left unmentioned. Then, on May 
29th, which was also Patrick Henry's twenty-ninth birtiiday. Bur- 
gess George Johnston, of Fairfax, — lawyer, scholar, man of char- 
acter and diampion of liberty. — took tiie floor moving that the 
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Stamp Act be brought up for consideration. In doing this he was 
co-operating with Patrick Henry who seconded the motion and in- 
troduced a series of resolutions which declared that the House of 
Burgesses and the executive had "the exclusive right and power to 
lay taxes and imposts upon the inhabitants of this colony"; and 
that, consequently, the Stamp Act, and all other acts of parliament 
effecting the rights of the American colonies, were unconstitutional 
and void. 

The resolutions were received with vehemence, both for and 
against. Patrick Henry led the defence, and "he was equal to the 
task he had assumed." Now at length he had a theme worthy of 
himself — not confined by technical rules or provincial limits, but 
broad as the British Empire, affecting the rights of mankind, and 
appealing at once to the highest powers of the intellect and the 
warmest feelings of the heart. He rejoiced in his subject, and 
grasping it like a giant he expanded it before his astonished hearers, 
until its sublimity began to force itself upon them. His words were 
pr^^ant with a nation's freedcmi. 

"He reasoned upon the chartered rights of the colony; he un- 
folded the written grants of English monarchs, even in die age of 
servitude, and showed the clauses guaranteeii^^ the privities of 
America. He explored the depths of the British Constitution, and, 
by long-establi^ed precedents, proved the connection between taxes 
and the free consent of the people ; then leaving charters and human 
conventions, he entered upon an inquiry into the natural r^ts of 
man, and announced doctrines then almost unheard, but which have 
since become the basis of our government." 

His nerve and resolution were equal to his eloquence. In the 
midst of the debate he thundered that outburst that shows his per- 
fect mastery of the situation, — that "warning flash from history": 
He had been denouncing the injustice and the impolicy of the 
Stamp Act. Suddenly he exclaimed, in dear, bell-tones: 

"Caesar has his Brutus; Charles the First, his Cromwell; and 
George tfie Third—" 

"Treason !" came in a shout from the Speaker, high on his dais. 
'Treason! Treason!" cried Burgesses from all sides of the room. 

The orator paused in stately defiance till these rude exclamations 
were ended, and then, rearing himself up with a look and bearing 
of still prouder and fiercer determination, he so closed the sentence 
as to badR9e his accusers without in tfie least flinching from his own 
po^on,— "And George die Third may profit by didr example. 
If this be treason, make the most of it." 
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Dm resolutioiu passed, and they, as wdl as tlMt fiery wwds of 
their champion, thoroughly roused the colonists to resistance, aQ 
up and dowm the Atlantic border. Eight colonies adopted similar 
resolutions, in some instances using the identical wording of Patrick 
Henry's. 

"Mr. Henry," says Thomas Jefferson, "certainly gave the first 
impulse to the ball of the Revolution." Edmund Randdph wrote 
"On May 29, 1765, Mr. Henry plucked the veil from the shrine 
of parliamentary omnipotence. Woodrow Wilsod comments: 
"Henry's words were the first words of a revolution, and no man 
ever thought just the same after he had read them." 

Patrick Henry almost never kept any memoranda concerning 
himself or his work. But with his will was found a sealed letter 
endorsed: "Inclosed are the resolutions of the Virginia AssemUy, 
in 1765, concerning the Stamp Act Let my executors open this 
paper." On the back of the paper, containing the resolutions as 
ad(q>ted by the House, was the fdlowing statement, vdiich not only 
proves the writer to be a man of education and of high patriotism, 
but is a sermon worthy the attention of all Americans for all time : 

"The within resolutims passed the House of Burgesses in May, 
1765. They formed the first opposition to the Stamp Act and the 
scheme for taxing America by the British Parliament. All the 
colonies, either through fear, or from influence of some kind or 
other, had remained silent. 

"I had been for the first time elected a Burgess a few days be- 
fore, was young, inexperienced, unacquainted with the forms of 
the House, and the members that composed it. Finding tiie men of 
weight averse to opposition, and the omimencement of the tax at 
hand, and that no person was likely to step forth, I determined to 
venture, and alone, unadvised, and unassisted, on a blank leaf 
of an old law-book, wrote the within. 

"Upon offering them to the House, violent debates ensued. Many 
threats were uttered, and much abuse cast on me by the party for 
sutnnission. After a long and warm contest the resolutions passed 
by a very small majority, perhaps of one or two only. The alarm 
spread throughout America with astonishing quickness, and the 
Ministerial party were overwhelmed. 

"The great point of resistance to British taxation was universally 
established by the colonies. This brought cm the war which finally 
separated the countries and gave independence to ours. 

"Whether this wiH prove a blessing or a curse, will depend; upon 
the use our people make of the blessings which a gracious God hath 
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bestowed upon us. If they be wise, they will be great and happy. 
If they are of a contrary character, they will be miserable. Right- 
eousness akme can exalt them as a nation. Reader! whoever thou 
art, remember this, and in thy sphere practice virtue thyself, and 
encourage it in others. — P. Henry." 

On the very afternoon of his victory, Patrick Henry left Wil- 
liamsburg for his home, having been ten days a member of the 
House of Burgesses. He was seen "passing along Duke of Glou- 
cester Street, wearing buckskin breeches, his saddle bags on his 
arm, leading a lean horse, and chatting with Burgess Paul Car- 
rington, who walked by his side. "The least pretentious man in 
all Virginia, ceitanily her greatest orator, perhaps even her greatest 
statesman." 

From thb time he was a power in the state, and the scepter of 
power formerly held by the wealthy planters of the commonwealth 
was in the hands of this county court lawyer. He was the mouth- 
piece of resistance, the representative of the masses as distinguished 
from the aristocrat, and a political power his enemies could not 
overcome. 

The Stamp Act was repealed, but the spirit that prompted it 
remained unchanged. England continued to regard the colonies 
as an offspring that must obey her tyrarmical orders. So for ten 
years PUridc Henry's abilities as a statesman were in great demand 
in Viiginia. He had a leading part in all the cotmsds of the time, 
whether in the House of Bui^esses, local committees and conven- 
tions, or a d^uty to the First Continental Cong^ress in Philadelphia, 
always displaying business-like and lawyer-like qualities when elo- 
cution was not in demand. 

It was on Thursday, March 23, 1775, in the second revolutionary 
convention of Virginia assembled at Richmond, that Patrick Henry 
took the floor and moved that the militia should be organized and 
the "G>lony be immediate^ put into a state of defense." One mar- 
vels that his resolutions met with opposition, since it was not only 
a revolutionary convention, but his motions contained nothing that 
had not been already approved by other cokmies and even other 
counties in Virginia. 

Some historians believe the opposition was to Patrick Henry him- 
self, as a leader, also that while other colonies and conventions had 
only recognized the probability of war, Patrick Henry would have 
dus convention virtually declare war itself. 
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Once more Patrick Henry was ahead of his contemftoraries. But 
opposition otAy roused him the more, gave him occasion for his 
master-stroke in oratory, beginnii^ with that courteous OMnpliment 
"No man thinks more highly than I do of the patriotism, as well as 
the abilities, of the very honorable gentknMn who have just ad- 
dressed the House," and ending with that impassicMied battle cry 
"Give me liberty, or give me death !" 

The words are hackneyed from being much repeated, for more 
than a hundred years tiiey have been parodied and bandied about 
by the humorists. Yet, if we read it as though we had never heard 
it before, some of the sentences sing like bits of melody. 

Then, we must remember how the orator threw himself into his 
part, body and soul, making his hearers exultant, grim, firmly re- 
solved to follow his lead. 

There are two descriptions by eye-witnesses that memorable day 
in St. Johns Church, Richmcmd. Here is the report of a Baptist 
clergyman: 

"Henry arose with an unearthly fire burning in his eye. He com- 
menced SOTiewfaat calmly, — but Uie smothered excitement b^;an to 
play more and more upon his features, and thrill in the tones of 
his voice. The tendons of his neck stood out white and rigid like 
wiiipcords. His voice rose louder and louder, until the walls of the 
building and all within them seemed to shake and rock in its tre- 
mendous vibrations. Finally his pale face and glarii^ eyes became 
terriUe to k>ok upon. Men leaned forward in their seats, with their 
heads) strained forward, their faces pale and their eyes glarit^ like 
the speaker's. His last exclamation — ^"Give me liberty, or give me 
death' — was like the shout of the leader who turns back the root 
of batde. When he sat down, I felt sick with excitement. Every 
eye yet gazed entranced on Henry. It seemed as if a word from 
him would have led to any wild explosion of violence. Men looked 
beside themsdves." 

And now John Roane: "You remember the conclusion of the 
speech, so often declaimed in various ways by school boys — ^"Is life 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me liberty, or give me death!' 

"He gave each of these words a meaning which is not conveyed 
by the reading or delivery of them in the ordinary way. When he 
said, 'Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery?' he stood in the attitude of a con- 
demned galley slave, loaded with fetters, awaiting his doom. His 
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form was bowed; hU wrists were crossed; his manades were al> 
most visible, as he stood like an embodiment of he^Iessness and 
agony. 

"After a solemn pause, he raised his eyes and chained hands to- 
ward heaven, and prayed, in words and tones which thrilled every 
heart, 'Forbid it, Abnighty God !' He then turned toward the timid 
loyalists of the House, who were quaking with terror at the idea 
of the consequences of partaking in proceedings which would be 
visited with the penalties of treason by the British crown, and he 
slowly bent his form yet nearer to the earth, and said, 'I know not 
what course others may take', and he accmnpanied the words with 
his hands still crossed, while he seemed to be weighed down with 
additional chains. 

"The man appeared transformed into an oppressed, heart-broken, 
and hopeless febn. After remaining in tiiis posture of humiliation 
long enough to impress the imagination with the condition of the 
colony under the iron heel of military despotism, he arose proudly, 
and exdamed, 'But as for me,' — and the words hissed through Ms 
clenched teeth, while his body was thrown back, and every muscle 
and tendon was strained against the fetters which bound him, and 
with his countenance distorted by agony and rage he looked for a 
moment like Laocoon in a death struggle with coiling serpents ; then 
the feud, clear, triumphant tones, 'give me liberty,' electrified the 
assembly. 

"It was not a prayer, but a stem demand, which would submit 
to no refusal or delay. The sound of his voice, as he spoke these 
memorable words, was like that of a Spartan paean on the field 
of Plateau ; and, as each syllable of the word 'liberty* echoed through 
the building, his fetters were shivered ; his arms were hurled apart; 
and the links of hb chains were scattered to the winds. 

"When he spoke the word 'liberty,' with an emphasis never given 
it before, his hands were open, and his arms elevated, and extended ; 
his countenance was radiant; he stood erect and defiant; while the 
sound of his voice and the sublimity of his attitude made him ap- 
pear a magnificent incarnation of Freedom, and expressed all that 
can be acquired or enjoyed by nations and individuals invincible 
and free. 

"After a momentary pause, only long enot^h to pemut the word 
liberty* to cease, he let his left hand fall powerieas to his side, 
and denched his right hand firmly, as if holding a dagger with the 
point aimed at his breast He stood like a Roman Senator defying 
Caesar, whfle the unconquerable spirit of Cato of Utica flashed from 
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tmij feature; and he dosed the grand vppcal with the solemn 
words 'or give me death!' which sounded wMi the awful cadence 
of a hero's dirge, fearless of death and victorious in death ; and be 
suited the action to the word by a Mow upon the left breast widi 
the right hand which seemed to drive the dagger to the patriot's 
heart" 

One more tribute, this from Edmund Randolph: "Henry was his 
pure self. Those who had toiled in the artifices of scholastic rhet- 
oric were involuntarily driven to an bquiry within themselves, 
whether rules and forms and niceties of elocution would not have 
dioked his native fire. It blazed so as to warm the coldest heart. 
In the sacred place of meeting, the church, the imagination had no 
difficulty to conceive, when he launched forth in solemn tones 
various causes of scruples against oppressors, that the British King 
was lying prostrate from the thunder of heaven. Henry was 
tiiougfat in his attitude to resemble St. Paul, yAaii preaching at 
Athens, and to speak as a man was never known to speak before. 

"After every illusion had vanished, a prodigy yet remained. It 
was Patrick Henry, bom in obscurity, poor, and without the advan- 
tage of literattuv, rousing the genius of his country, and binding a 
band of patriots together to hurl defiance at the tyranny of so 
formidable a nation as Great Britain. This enchantment was spon- 
taneous obedience to the working of the soul. 

"When he uttered what commanded respect 'for himself, he 
solicited no admiring look from those who stirrounded him. If he 
had, he must have been abashed by meeting every eye fixed upon 
him. He patised, but he paused fuU of some rising eruption of elo- 
quence. When he sat down, his sounds vibrated so loudly, if not 
in the ears, at least in the memory of his audience, that no other 
member, not even his friend who was to second him, was yet adven- 
turous enough to interfere with that voice which had so recently 
subdued and captivated." 

The resdutions were passed. And as he had foretold, the war 
was actually b^[un. Within less than a month the Battle of Lex- 
ington had been fought, within six weeks Patrick Henry was mak- 
ing a speech to men in hunting shirts, armed for battle. 

Virginia's first overt act of war, says Thomas Jefferson "was Mr. 
Henry's embod3ring a force of militia from several counties, regu- 
larly armed and organized, marching them in military array, and 
making reprisal on the King's treasury at the seat of government 
for the public powder taken away by the Governor. 
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From orator and soldier, Patrick Henry became statesman and 
public servant. He was a delate to the convention which met in 
May, 1776, and instructed the Virginia deputies to the general con- 
gress to propose to that bdoy to "declare the united colonies free 
and independent states." That same year he was elected the first 
republican governor of Virginia. After three years he returned to 
the l^slative body, until he was again elected governor. 

His last public speech was made just three months before his 
death, at Charlotte Court House, in which he made this last plea 
to his native state, then in revolt against the Alien and Sedition 
laws: 

"You can never exchange the present government but for a mon- 
archy. If the Administration have done wrong, let us all go wrong 
together. Let us trust God and our better judgment to set us right 
hereafter. United we stand, divided we fall. Let us not split into 
factions whkh must destroy that union upon which our existence 
hangs. Let us preserve our strength for the French, the English, 
the Germans, or whoever else shall dare invade our territory, and 
not exhaust it in dvil commotions and intestine wars." 

His last puMic act was worthy this great orator and true patriot. 

Patrick Henry was undoubtedly one of the most extraordinary 
men of an extraordinary epoch. He had a natural genius for mov- 
ing men, due, mainly, to his own moral courage. To that myste- 
rious eloquence which swayed and took captive all minds, he united 
a nerve and resolution which when thoroughly aroused were in- 
domitable. 

In his private life he was kindly, good-humored, agreeable, tem- 
porate, frugal, a devout Christian, a simple man, a plain citizen, a 
good neighbor. His last years were spent on his estate, Red Hill, 
which he considered "oat of the garden ^ts of the world." 

H. W. 
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PYSCHOLCX^Y— PYSCHO-ANALYSIS 

THE greatest victory of modem psychology has undoubtedly 
been the realization of tfie unconscious as a psychological 
fact There is evidence enough diat this discovery is genu- 
ine; as, for instance, that we find the unconscious not at all like 
our conception of it, and that it astonishes us ; astonishment is one 
of the most reliable signs of a gemune revelation. The revelation 
is not yet science, however; we have seen the unconscious as Liv- 
jagstcm saw Central Africa, and with much the same emotions ; but 
the time when we can map it out is still far ahead. What we chiefly 
realize at present-— and we are like all other explorers in this — ^is 
that the unconscious is much greater than we had ooocdved; and 
using dangerously the little knowledge we have, we have actu- 
ally given it a higher rank than consciousness itself. In the 
praise we have showered on the unconscious impulses we have 
foi-gotten the few commonplace facts about the conscious con- 
trol of action which, baldly set down, are its eternal jnstificati<»i — 
that without it we should not be human beings but animab, that 
in the exercise of it alone are we free agents in any sense, and that 
the more consummate becomes our discipline in it the nearer we 
approach the ideal of Man. 

For many minds the prefix sub, as applied to consciousness, is 
connected with the notion of the threshold, and for them the sub- 
cohsdous must be regarded as below the threshold. For practical 
purposes it may be permitted to treat the conscious, the sub-conscious 
and the unconscious as making up a great series of states of gradu- 
ally diminishing intensity from focal consciousness on the one hand 
to total passivity on the other, the whole being divided into two by 
the threshold, which is assumed to occur just above the sub-conscious. 
At any pven moment, then, the subliminal would include all the 

Pnydio-ABalrais. Term naed by peraona who do not know Greek for pnr- 
poeea always qnestionable and generailr miadiieToaa. 

PayokMMlyate (whldi la what they mean) I bare ohm aem comedy apdt. 
Imagine p*iftit»-Qeogia <» ptyofce-Miiperef / 

Fram George Saintabsiy'a Note Book. 
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elements of which we are not conscious, though these elements may 
be roughly classified into a group having some activity (the sub- 
conscious), and another having none. 

As distinguished from the natural sciences, experiment in social 
research cannot produce a definite and measurable result, for the 
final purpose is concerned with human behaviour and character — 
matters which cannot be weighed and tested in the laboratory. A 
school of experimentalists have, however, adopted plans in recent 
years, basing educational reform upon results of exact measure- 
ment; and these would claim to confine the term "Experimental 
Education" to such investigations. They follow the methods of 
Experimental Psychology, and look forward to the time when 
education can be "recognized as an exact science." This school of 
reformers looks to Meumann as its leader; and the most important 
contributions so far made in Great Britain are based upon the 
researches of Meumann, Lay, and other German teachers. In the 
United States, Thomdike is the leader of a group of investigators 
who carry quantitative methods of research even further afield. 
"The more cautious opinion regards these labours as helpful rather 
to psychology than to education itself. Much has been done to 
explain phenomena of memory, association, imagery, and habit ; and 
the old doctrine of "faculty psychology" has been subjected to a 
great variety of laboratory investigation, allied to a search for some 
formula of general intelligence which may reconcile the disputants 
in this ancient controversy."* Equal activity, however, has been 
shown in the treatment of school instruction: all branches of the 
arts of language, including modem languages and of elementary 
mathematics, have been examined by laboratory tests. 

It is obviously to the educator's advantage to recognize the dis- 
tinction between the active and the passive elements that make up 
the content of the subliminal. At any given moment this content 
may be divided into two sections, the smaller of which will include 
all the elements that for some reason or other are at that m(Mnent 
exercising influence on the content of consciousness, while the other 
section includes all the remaining elements, these being mere poten- 
tialities. The first section would then represent the sub-conscious- 
ness, while all the other elements would belong for the moment to 
the unconsciousness. On this view all the ideas that are either on 
their way into consciousness or have just passed out of conscious- 
ness will form the most prominent elements of the sub-conscious 
* Crittgu* of Pure Reaton, Bk. I, p. 303, French translation ; Alcan. 1909. 
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Mgrnent, idiflt ideas Aat are more or len doedy connected with 
these will have a greater or less degree of inflaence on whatever 
ideas are at that moment in consdousness. Whatever has once 
formed part of the mental content, and has been driven bdow the 
threshold, will necessarily form a part of the subliminal contenL 

Psycho-analysis, by its study of border-line states of the mind 
{e.g., the phenomena of hysteria, which are better understood now, 
as a result of the observation of shell-shock cases and war neuroses) 
and by its investigation of dreams (Freud's theory of the suppressed 
wish, though now dismissed by some, as inadequate, has been a 
useful working hypothesis), has already thrown lig^t on the complex 
problem of trance-mediumship. Thus it has been shown that the 
medium's mjrsterious activities are really excessive examples of 
what quite ordinary people do and experience. 

Without attempting to differentiate the two opposing views, it may 
be said that Jung differs from Freud mainly in that he attaches 
less importance to the factor as a motive in conduct, and that he in- 
sists upon the recognition of moral influence on the sub-consdous 
mind as shown by the teleological aspoct in dreams. But the end 
of mental healing is neither that the consdous should rule the un- 
consdous, nor that the unconscious should guide the consdous ; but 
that the unconsdous should more and more be "brought into con- 
sdousness." And that is the problem not merdy of psycho-analysis, 
but of human culture. The teaching of the new psychdo{gy brings 
a personal lesson to everyone. A knowledge of subconsdous mental 
processes enables everyone to study himself, and better equips him to 
overcome many of the minor troubles of life. Self-analysis provides 
rules of conduct in life, and to those who have the courage offers a 
sdf-resolution which will enable them to see in themselves the source 
of thdr miseries, which too often they attribute to the outside world. 

Lc^eally there is room for only two states, Consdousness and 
Unconsdousness ; for at any given moment we are dther consdous 
dr we are not. P9ychok)gists recognize this when they speak of 
the threshold of consdousness. Once an idea falls bdow this diresh- 
old it is unquestionably in the realm of the mconsdous. But 
practical considerations interfere with the smooth-running distinc- 
tions of k>gic. All the dements that are said to be below the thres- 
hokl are not in the same state. Some appear to be perfectly pas- 
sive, others uneasily dormant, and still others are in a condition of 
what may be called subactivity. The state of affairs bdow the thresb- 
old is not unlike the state of affairs above. In both cases the de- 
ments tliat nuke up the content may be arranged according to their 
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power of influencing the mental process at any given moment. The 
continuity between the upper and the lower reatei is recognized by 
the term that is often applied to what Ues below tfie threshold. This 
view obviously reduces the importance of the threshold, if indeed 
it does not challenge its very existence. Yet the plain man readily 
admits that tfiere is a differoice between what is above the threshold 
and what is not. His trouUe is to distinguish between the two 
grrades — subconsciousness and unconsciousness. The process of 
education consists largely in building up connections amoi^ elements 
that it is of importance to keq) co-ordinated with one another. When 
Herbert sets up the ideal of education as the cultivation of a many- 
sided interest, he is really pleading for such a correlaticm of the 
dements of experience that the content of the subliminal shall be 
sensitive to the appeal of certain kinds of stimuli that may origi- 
nate within the realm of consciousness. 

But here's the trouble. The minute a science is popularized it is 
in danger of being vulgarized, and when it is vulgarized (and com- 
mercialized) it becomes a very real and often a terrible menace. I 
believe in radium. But I'd hate to have everyone experimenting with 
it. I believe in the virtues of X-ray, but I want experts to manage 
it. I believe dynamite is safe if men know how to handle it; but 
one doesn't give it to children to play with. And psychical re- 
search is a matter for highly-trained experts, for pathologists, for 
alienists, for psychologists, for neural experts, not for exploitation 
by wizards who peep and mutter in twilight rooms and dark cabinets 
at so much an admission to the seance. 

Psychol<^ in all its modem guises has, as the French say, "ar- 
rived" ; to-day it is a word to conjure with, while two decades ago 
it was simply the concern of a few solemn professors and their 
students. "The success of psychology is undoubtedly due," says 
an anonymous writer, "to the fact that discriminating persons in all 
departments of life have recognized that this science is a real help 
to the co-ordination of their particular activities and methods; the 
value of psycholc^ is not so much in its discovery of what is new, 
as in its setting in order and arranging intelligibly What has been 
all along in civilized communities common knowledge. For this 
reason its methods have been adopted in medicine, education, com- 
merce, politics, and many other specialized branches of social activ- 
ity. Has psychology any cxmtribution to make to religion?" The 
question has already been answered in relation to certain depart- 
ments of Church life ; most of us now recognize that we must study 
the psychcdogy of the "herd" in the arrangement of our Church 
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services; the preacher, if he is to make his message effective, must 
understand the value of Uie psychology of persuasion, either in- 
tuitively or by study ; and the catediist must be to some extent con- 
versant with child psychology if he is to get the best out of the 
members of his Catechism class. But we have tq admowledge that so 
far little has been done by competent and definitely Christian teach- 
ers to apply the methods of psychology to die rdigious e]q>erienoe 
of the individual soul. 

Psycho-ana!3rsts teach that there is a Censor, a kind of mental 
mechanism, to prevent what is in the unconscious becoming con- 
scious, except it be duly di^fuised. Their view of human nature 
is very low. Most of them, especially the Freudian ps3rcho-analysts, 
regard man as being a well-mannered and cleverly hypocritical ani- 
mal, altogether base and sexual at heart, and they say that were our 
dreams not disguised by the Censor, they would awaken us from 
sleep, on account of their ugly animal grossness. 

Further, they teach that we have learned by custom and conven- 
tion (not of course by duty or religion, for they don't admit true 
conscientiousness in man) to suppress our primitive animal instincts. 
But in doing so, we often suppress too violently, or in a wrong way, 
and cause a complex or mind-wound which later on gives us trouble. 
Or it may be that the complex is formed in other ways, but eventu- 
ally it makes itself felt in the unconscious and our nerves b^n to 
suffer. Their aim, then, is to find out what the complex is, how it 
originated, and finally, having analyzed it, to dissolve it so that it 
may cease to upset the mind. 

The true flair of the psycho-analyst is for symbolic detail. Mr. 
Mordell in his book on the Erotic in Literature regards the uncon- 
scious and the erotic as well-nigh synonymous, and looks askance 
at the theorists who have discarded this emphasis of Freud's. Now, 
Freud has discovered that dreams about flying, ridmg, swimming, 
landscapes, rooms, boxers, burglars, serpents, and machinery have 
a sexual significance. Very well, Mr. Mordell says ; it is clear that 
writers who affect these subjects are unconsciously expressing a 
symbolic wish. Ruskin is rich in landscapes; we divine an attach- 
ment to his mother and an unfortunate love affair. Mr. Kipling has 
an "undue interest in machinery" — but Mr. Mordell decently re- 
frains from pressing his point against living writers. 

The psydK>*<uialyst should be both imaginative and cautious, fer- 
tile in st^estion, but a stickler for evidence. To a certain kind of 
mind explanations iridch consist in the application of a few prin- 
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ciples to a great diversity of phenomena possess so extraordinary an 
attraction that, in the attempt to squeeze everything into their scheme, 
they lose not only their sense of probability but also their sense of 
humour. It cannot be denied that psycho-anal)rtic literature has a 
great attraction for this kind of mind, and the practitioners of psycho- 
analysis sometknes seem to be of the same species. 

It is a far cry from to-day to the days of Babylonian astrology 
and the earliest forms of Gnosticism, pace the question as to the pre- 
Christian or post-Christian origin of Gnosticism. Anyway, the gulf 
is bridged, and the modem seer dabbles in the magic arts of cen- 
turies ago ; he has assumed the mantle of the Valentinian prophet, 
aping his role, mouthing his jargon and adopting his pseudo-intel- 
lectualism. Ophitic diagrams, the secrets of the Kabbala, the serv- 
ices of Pythonesses; all these are at the disposal of the modem 
searcher after the Unknown. 

Literature, too, there is in abundance, ranging from studies of 
Christian Mysticism (treated in a non-Christian fashion) to the 
higher forms of Eastern Pagan Mysticism with its promise of 
powers of omniscience and of omnipresence. Weeklies, fortnight- 
lies, monthlies, quarterlies issue from the press in great numbers 
and in every language. Not all, certainly, hold out the same guerdon. 
The rewards oflFered vary from the miraculous attainments of the 
perfect yogi, which are personal to the adept, to the revelation of the 
future and the revealing of secrets through the mediumship of an- 
other. These latter allurements make up the bulk of the advertise- 
ments in the various occult magazines. 

Whatever the practical results of psycho-analysis may be, we have 
to remember that behind the practical treatment there lie definite 
theories upon which the practice is based. When we come to exam- 
ine these theories we find that they differ fundamentally, particu- 
larly on the subject of dream interpretation. Thus, one theory 
makes the dream a sjmibolic realization of suppressed sexual crav- 
ings (Freud) ; another makes it the expression of the self-preserva- 
tion instinct (Adler) ; and still another finds in the dream a solution 
of mental conflict (Rivers). It is obvious that with such widely 
divergent theories there will be considerable diflFerences in the re- 
sults obtained, and Consequently psycho-analysis cannot claim to be 
considered an exact science. 

A complex, in Mr. Bousfidd's words, "is a mental constellation 
fixed in the unconscious mind which opposes the reception of facts, 
opinions, or beliefs which are in opposition to the complex." The 
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vktifii of a complex does not su^>ect its existence, and cndcaTOors to 
give ratiotul explanations of his bdiefs or disbeliefs. But the 
illogical character of Aese attenqits at rationalization is often suffi- 
cient to show that he is guided not by reason but by feeling. The 
examination of Freud's writings has convinced Mr. Bousfidd that 
Freud is suffering from a complex, and he has been able to deter- 
mine its elements. We may summarize them as disbelief in moral 
responsibility, in survival after death, in free will, in God or spirit, 
and in means of cognition other than the physical senses. How does 
such a complex arise? 

Of certain things I am conscious. I know I am writing this and 
why. But probably no one reading it is conscious of what he ate 
for upper last night, though he can quite easily recall it. It was, 
they say, "in" his preconsciousness. Much more, he cannot recall 
at will, say, what happened on his fifth birthday. But some stimulus 
or other can bring it surging up. It was, all the time, in his sub- 
consciousness. There may be more that no stimulus suffices to 
recall : what occurred, say, when he was three. That exists, if any- 
where, in his unconscious. These memories, then, are said to be 
different "levels" of the unconscious, according as it is more or less 
difficult or impossible to recall or make them conscious. 

Psycho-analysis implies an analyzing of the soul or psyche, but 
the soul is a simple spiritual substance and cannot be analyzed. What 
is meant, however, by this inaccurate name is an analyzing of the 
experiences of the soul or mind with a view to finding out what 
particular experience it is which has brought about the present 
nervous trouble. For psycho-analysts base their treatment on the 
assumption that nervous disorders, hysterias, obsessions, insomnia 
and many other ailments are due to the presence of some disturbing 
factor, some mind-wound (or complex as they call it) in the store- 
house of the mind. 

The psycho-analyst first wins the confidence of his patient and 
then by means of careful (but not necessarily leading) questions, 
and by association tests induces him to lay open what he thinks and 
feels, at leisure, in careless moments, what he dreads or hopes for, 
and even what his nightmares consist of. By these means, nervous 
trouble in adult life can often be traced to half-forgotten shocks or 
difficulties of early childhood, and, once the load of inhibition or 
repression is removed, the patient can look squarely at his trouble, 
see it in its true proportions and, usually, lose it. 

Dr. Ernest Jones once said that the first remark about a discovery 
was: There is nothing in it. The second: It is wicked. Then: We 
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knew it all along. Alackl We bave been makti^ neariy all three 
about his own tfaeoiy, or that of his Freudian masters. 

Unfortunately, Petronic Rabelaisian and Casanovian ediics have 
disturbed the human equilibrium. 

Let us see now how, in practice, the psycho-analytic method is 
conducted. The patient must be absolutely open with the analyst, 
telling his whole life story, manifesting what is most secret and 
intimate in his conscience, concealing nothii^ whatever, neither 
sins nor details of sins. Further, he must recount in full all his 
dreams. He must submit himself to "free-association" tests: that 
is, he must tell at once and in full all the thotigfats suggested to his 
mind by any word the psycho-analyst may choose to utter. This 
great sdf-revelation takes mudi time. The patient must be pre- 
pared to give an hour a day for many months, or even for a year 
or two, to his analyst (and he must be prepared to pay h^hly for 
the analyst's time). Meanwhile the analyst is searching for die 
hidden trouble of mind that has caused tlw neurasthenia or obses- 
sion. If he finds it (and it may have had its origin in some forgotten 
childish experience) the analyst traces the influence of this ex- 
perience down through the patient's life, and aims at getting him 
to assimilate normally that troublesome experience into his mental 
Ufe. 

Somecne has said that the new psychology recalls in a somewhat 
startling way the old theology of the days of St Athanasius. The 
inquiring student finds himself in a controversial atmosphere where 
anathemas rather than arguments are hurled by the parties at one 
another. The bewildered novice finds a Vienna school, a Zurich 
sdiool, a Nan<7 school, and now a Geneva schocd each claiming to be 
orthodox and deploring the heresy of the others. It is very odd, 
and yet the reason is not far to seek. In the first place, the theory 
itself of unconscious mind rests on a ncm-radonal foundation, or at 
least on a principle which is supra-rational ; and in the second place, 
every theory aims at laying down ndes for the accomplishment of 
a spiritual work on the carrying out of which salvation depends. 

In 1895 Freud first put forward the idea that our conscious mental 
activities were laigely controlled by the activities of the uncon- 
scious nund. This theory was sug^;ested, in the first instance, to 
explain certain forms of hysteria, but an enormous amount of more 
recent work shows quite clearly that the role of the unconscious is 
just as im portant in normal as in abnormal minds. The theory at 
first met witfi vident oppositkm, but is now generally accepted in 
its main outlines; the position at the present time being dosdy 
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analogous to the petition of the theory of evolution some ten yean 
after it had been propounded by Darwin. In the same way that the 
idea of evolution was wdl known before D*rwin, so psydwlogists 
had been aware of the unconscious before Freud; the latter, how- 
ever, for the first time brought forward experimental evidence of 
its existence and showed how its mode of action could be investi- 
gated. There is another close parallel between the development of 
the two theories; Darwin, Wallace, Weisman, and Mendel all held 
different views as to the mechanism of evolution, and the strife 
between their various adherents is active to this day. So with the 
New Psychology: there is a bitter feud between the disciples of 
Freud and of Jung as to the interpretation of certain phenomena, 
but all are agreed as to the activity of the unconscious mind and 
its preponderating influence in our total mentality. 

Men and women have primitive instincts and appetites which are 
socially or otherwise impossible. Restraint and discipline are there- 
fore necessary. In favourable circumstances the appetites and in- 
stincts are turned from thdr primitive purposes and directed to 
other, new and socially valuable purposes. These instincts, how- 
ever, are strong and tend always to return to thdr ancient paths. 

Owing to the mechanism of "forgetting" tlie individual is not 
conscious of the natural tendency of his instincts. Having, as he 
supposes, yoked them to new purposes, he has forgotten their 
existence, he "does not know that he knows." Yet they are there, 
ready to rebd against the socially good work set them to do. Be- 
cause they may not enter his consciousness in their true forms they 
tend to enter it in various disguises, in dreams, in mannerisms, and 
so on. The fears and terrors of neurotic persons are di^sed 
appetites which have not been successfully yoked to high purposes 
or which have broken away from the yoke, and are breaking away 
also from the reahn of forgetting. 

An auto-suggestion is a notion which, becoming grafted on the 
imagination, automatically and unconsciously realizes itself in a 
way that can best be described as non-voluntary. A good illustra- 
tion of tiie meaning of this is given in M. Baudouin's book.* If a 
plank tiiirty feet long and nine inches wide is laid on the ground, and 
a person is asked to walk along H he wiU be able to do so with per- 
fect ease, witiwut placing either foot on tiic ground. Supposing 
now that the plank be suspended between two points at a consider- 
able height from the ground, no one except perhaps a tigfat-rope 
*Snggeatioiui and Anto-ragtctlonm P. 8S. 
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dancer would venture across, or if he did he would probably fall. 
Why ? Because the fear of falling- is aroused (the notion), the body 
becomes unsteady and falls. All effort to maintain one's balance not 
only fails, but increases the instability, so that the fall is inevitable. 
The notion of falling is the unconscious cause of the fall. The 
only way to escape falling is to have a firm conviction to the con- 
trary, that is, of not falling. In walking along the plank on the 
ground the person would unconsciously have this notion and gets 
across without mishap. 

The principal factor is the imagination by which apparently is 
understood the fact that s<Mne mental imagery has spontaneously or 
non-vduntarily taken hold of the attention to the exclusion, partial 
or total, of other imagery or notions. Attention is so firmly riveted 
on the notion concerned that contrary notions cannot gain a footing. 

The method aims at increasing a persra's self-reliance — all are 
familiar with the formula that has to be repeated twenty times 
nig^t and morning, "Day by day, in every way, I'm getting better 
and better." For ourselves, we see a real danger in this concen- 
tration upon the self, it may very easily lead to a serious eccen- 
tricity of character; particularly if applied to growing children — 
and M. Coue strongly urges us to influence the young by auto- 
suggestion. As the lecture proceeded we found ourselves constantly 
remarking that the speaker was advocating methods which had 
been in use for centuries in the Catholic Church, but with tlus 
important difference, it was the Self, not God to whom the in- 
dividual was referred. "Shut our eyes," M. Coai says to us, "and 
repeat to yourselves these words." Then he proceeded to suggest to 
us that we were healthy people, and so on. We were, in fact, being 
"led in prayer," but the prayer was addressed to the Self, and it 
made us shudder. A Catholic may surely be pardoned for believing 
that our Mother Church has taught us a better and a surer way to 
spiritual health. 

At the present time there is a distinct risk of psycho-analysis 
becoming to some extent a fashionable craze. Treatment by those 
who are not thoroughly versed in the subject may cause serious 
harm. No one without good reason should allow all his natural 
expressions to be brought to the surface by anyone who claims to 
be an adq>t. 

In the majority of books written to expound the various theories, 
are shown a lack of accurate and logical thinking, and a still more 
marked lack of reverence and respect for what is sacred — and all 
is written with a ludicrous air of superiority. Written in a popular 
style they deliberately set themselves to propagate sex-knowlet^, 
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withont wdgfaiag the conseqnenoes of the hannfol iUostntioas of 
tex-abnormalittes. Its ramifications are amaring'. In Pedagogy, 
Ethnology, Aesdietics, Literature, Psychology and Therapeutics, 
new methods are discussed and investigations prqnred in the light 
of its assumed discourses. 

It would be unfair to refuse to acknowledge the merit of the work 
done, or the value of the facts classified and analyzed by the new 
psychologists, but it is of the spirit in which they do their work, tiie 
materialistic basis on which they support it, that we have reason 
to complain. It is the fashion of some Church p^rs to condemn 
psycho-analogy as rot and trash, they emphasize only the danger, and 
die possibilities of abuse, and no doubt the majority of their readers 
are contented to accept this opinion as final, and in their turn to 
condemn the whole system without having read a word of the litera- 
ture. But so important are the questions raised that no second-hand 
opinion ought to satisfy those who are in a position to judge for 
themselves. In order to arrive at a considered opinion it is essential 
that the inquirer should have in his hands a dear and unbiased 
elementary exposition of the teachings of psycho-analysis. 

By means of the cathartic method the mind may be cleared of the 
"bottled-up" unction. By means of test words, we can gain slight 
indications of underlyii^ mental disturbances. About a hundred 
selected words, such as head, green, water, stick, loi^, etc., may be 
mentioned one at a time to the patient and he is asked to give the 
first thought which each of these words arouses in his mind. If 
the word possesses no significance to the patient, and does not 
awaken any latent memory, the answer is given readily, but if Ae 
word stirs up by assodatira of ideas some deq> emoti<Mial conflict, 
the pftfient hesitates to reply or g^ves an answer which may serve 
as a due to the latent disturbing memory. By following up these 
dues we are enabled eventually to unearth the original experience 
or emotion which, by being r^ressed, gave rise indirectly to the 
sympt(»ns which the patient presents. This original disturbing 
emotion may be forgotten or apparently unknown to the patient 
When the patient is encouraged to talk of this emotion (com- 
plex), the long-repressed and pent-up feding assodated with 
it finds vent by means of language. The feding having been 
disdiai^ed, it no longer strives to release itself by indirect chan- 
nels, and the symptoms disappear. The consdous advances more 
rapidly than the whole content of the mind, and it can quicken the 
advance of that content only by making it consdous. 
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"It has been maintained by some," writes Dr. Jones, "that the 
application of psycho-analysis is not "treatment," but only a method 
or technique to disclose the origiii of nervous and mental symptcwns, 
but the textbook referred to devotes a whole chapter to treatment, 
which is summarized under three heads, viz.: Dream Interpretation; 
Free Association ; and Transference. Dream interpretation depends 
upon the assumption that there is during sleep a kind of personified 
guardian preventing thoughts, ideas, and impulses rising from the 
unconscious nund into consciousness. If they succeed in passing 
through the "Censorship," then they appear as the dream, which can 
be narrated, but in reality they represent latent tendencies which 
have been repressed, and with them certain emotions; the whole 
forming a complex. In this way, whatever comes into conscious- 
ness is interpreted, in accordance with a certain key, to be symbolic 
of tendencies in the unconscious mind ; for instance, dreams of dag- 
gers or snakes are of phallic origin. There are various mechanisms 
in dreams, described as condensation, dramatisation, displacement, 
regpression, and secondary elaboration, by which psychic importance 
is attached to the latent content or to the unconscious mind. Free 
association is the method of discovering the tendencies of the un- 
consdoos mind by the comparison of irrdevandes that are expressed 
in speech, and the "stimulus word" reaction is timed by a suitable 
chronoscope, «^ch latter is, however, rarely done. A "transfer- 
ence" is necessary before psycho-analysis is complete — i.e., emotional 
reactions must take place in connection with the analyst, and this is 
dther positive or native, depending upon the patient's "resistance." 
He cannot help this emotion, which is stated to disclose the condi- 
tion of his unconscious tendendes, and the latter are deemed to be 
the fundamental dynamic processes that guide conduct" 

The theoretical interpretations formulated by such eminent au- 
thors as Freud, Jui^, White, Kempf, differ on several points. 
Freud and Jung, for instance, emphasize the psychical origin of 
neurosis, while Kempf and White take more int^[ral and biological 
views. Thus Kempf differs mainly from Freud in insisting more 
on the physical aspect of etiology of neurosis, showing the part 
played by the viscera and the autonomous nervous system in the 
development of morbid symptoms. This view, in turn, is based on a 
theory of the nature and origin of emotional states differing ras- 
cally from that hdd by Freud. 

" Tis in oursdves that we are thus or thus 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which 
Our wills are gardeners." 
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PBjrcho-analysis as its very name implies, is a searching analyus 
of our mental "make-up," by the application of a spedafized tech- 
nique, with a view to showing and recovering to consciousness from 
beneath its threshold the real determining motives and tendencies 
that lie behind our attitude towards life. Its ultimate purpose, it 
follows, is resynthesis. Here it must suffice to say that the treat- 
ment proceeds, not by way of "suggestion" on the part of the 
analyst, but by eliciting— and these are the words of a great author- 
ity — ^"the material from the patient himself by free association of 
thought involving the abandonment of all critique on his part, by 
the observation and analysis of symptomatic actions, and especially 
by the analysis of the patient's dreams", dreams being recognized 
by Stgmund Freud at the via regia to tfie exploration of the uncon- 
scious. Psycho-analysis reveals an immense mass of small details, 
any of which may or may not possess significance. 

Psycho-analysis discloses the unconscious existence of manifold 
phantasies, which have thrir end root in the infantile past and turn 
aroimd the so-called "Kern-complex," or nucleus-complex, which 
may be designated in male individuals as the Oedipus-omiplex and 
in females as the Electra-oomplex. These terms convey their own 
meaning exactly. The whole tragic fate of Oedipus and Electra 
took place within the narrow confines of the family, just as the child's 
fate lies wholly within the family boundaries. Hence the Oedipus 
conflict is very characteristic of an infantile conflict, so also is the 
Electra conflict. The unconscious is the great generator and re- 
version of psychic energy. As loi^ as it is in contact with Reality, 
whether subjective or objective, it is constructive. But when it is 
reflexive, and only engaged in creating phantastic and unreal, it 
destroys, for it then begets disease, neurosis, insanity, even death 
itself. It is not safe to play with this so-called new science, without 
knowledge of the laws that govern them; and the result of such 
play is more often tiian not, disaster. There is no room for freedom 
in such a conception. Such is the opinion of eminent p^chologists. 

Man is not merely animal, he has a soul, a spiritual nature. 

Appetitus autem sensitivus non respidt communem rationem boni, 
quia nec sensus apprehendit universale; et ideo secundum diversaa 
rationes particularium bononim diversificantur partes appetttos 
sensitivi. Nam concupiscibilis respidt prapnam rationem boni, 
inquantum est delectabile secundum sensum, et conveniens naturae. 
Irascibilis autem respidt rationem boni, secundum quod est repulsi* 
vum et impt^fnativtun ejus quod infert nocumentum. Sed voluntas 
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respidt bdnutn sub comtnuni ratione boni ; et ideo non diversificantur 
in ipsa, quae est appetitus intellectivus, aliquae potentiae appetitivae, 
ut sit in appetitu intellectivo alia potentia irascibilis, et alia concupis- 
cibilis ; sicut etiam ex parte intellectus non multiplicantur vires appre- 
hensivae, licet multiplicentur ex parte sensus.^" 

Thus, vhWst readily admitting that all the instincts of the sensi- 
tive life are grouped under the same dynamic finality, the conser- 
vation of the species, and hence the tendencies of the sensitive life, 
as such, are only more or less sublimations of the primitive com- 
ponents of the group "nutrition-reproduction," which Janet places 
at the base of his classification of tendencies, there exist over and 
above, for man, higher instincts manifesting characteristics, dif- 
ferent, and even opposite, to those of the sensitive instincts. Tht 
superior tendencies are exercised in virtue of judgments and by 
means of voluntary acts. The sensitive instincts are not composing 
elements in relation to the higher tendencies but rather subordinate 
mechanisms; stimulus-reaction complexus, capable of realizing 
movements in response to the will. It is fundamentally incorrect 
therefore to regard religious tendencies, as a biological blossoming 
forth, of a composite of the sexual instinct. This distinction we 
have drawn is dedudble a priori as has been hinted from the theses 
of rational psychology. 

It has the advantage of being supported by the finest experiments 
of contemporary psychology.* In this sense we can welcome the 
pronouncement of a well-known English specialist': "Freudism is 
dead in England, but psycho-analysis, denuded of its offensive asso- 
dations, was never more alive." There is a very healthful tendency 
observable amcmgst the English doctors and psychologists who have 
approached and discussed the new science; they have been led by 
thdr own fine natural fedings to a drastic pruning of the system, 
whither we also are led by traditional scholastic psychology. The 
reason for the morbid pre-occupation with the subject of sex is 
difficult to find, not in the host of vulgar charlatans who have popu- 
larized Freud's teachings, but in Freud himself. A recent writer* 
gives a very sensible reply, that the "first patients of Freud were in a 
morbid ccHidition of body or mind, or both." There may be, a 
shadow of an excuse for Freud, as conversation with the many of 
those who served in foreign armies durii^ the War shows that the 

>8t ThooMM, 1», q. 83, a. S. 

*J. de U YaiMiire, SlimmU ie PtycM. Emp., pp, 2SM0L 
*Sir R. Amutrong Jones, M.D., Seianoe and Progrtu, Jul, 192L 
«B. M. CailUird, Bi»b«rt Joumul, tvHj, 1900. 
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herd of poflus and aoldad, qua herd, with their pre-occupotion about 
iihat the English "Tommy" caUs the "Urds," would go far to con- 
firm a pessimist in a judgment that all the nations are in a nxntid 
oonditioo. The protagonist of psycho-analysis was, however, dis- 
tressed at the misunderstanding of his tominology ; the worxl sexual 
must be sublimated. To avoid, in future, the responsibility of defec- 
tive applications, the director of the movement (Freud) is going to 
form an international school which will receive as members only 
those capable of rightly applying the principles. Dr. Jung 
wishes to understand the libido as "la veritable force de la vie. Put- 
nam* wishes to give a much larger sense to the word. Maeder' will 
have us take the word sexual in the sense the poets give it when 
they speak of "la faim et I'amour qui menent le monde." Edmund 
Jones understands Freud in his use of the phrase "sexual instinct" as 
meaning "the will to power" of Schopenhauer, or tfie ekm vital of 
Bergson. It is sheer dishonesty in the use of words (practised in 
all charity to cover Freud). We would do weO to reodl the prin- 
ciples of semantics enunciated by Kantt and by St. Thomas, that 
no oat has the rig^t to 6e a law unto himself in the use of words. 

They are so many studies in the morbid anatomy of sodety, so 
many flashes of light into dark comers harbouring squalor, disease 
and vice. They cannot be ignored by the historian. The compre- 
hension of the crimes of a period is an important element in deter- 
mining its character. They may be great significant historical events. 
Beaumarchais's litigation and the Collier Affair6 were the overture 
to the French Revolution. What a flood of light might be thrown 
on antiquity if we had but had only one verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings of a trial in Athens 350 B. C. or Rome 50 B. C. For 
such we shotdd gladly barter scmie speeches of great orators which 
have come down to us in forms in which, as we may gather from 
Gcero's and Pliny's letters, they were never delivered. Instructive 
are the different modes of trial which not only vary much from 
country to country, but which even in the same country may greatly 
change, although no overt alteration has been made in the rules of 
procedure. No less interesting are the mysterious fiuctuatioos in 
public opinion as to offenders. 

In the human race pleasure and duty are in frequent conflict, and 
criminality consists in giving the rdgn to pleasure when pleasure 
conflicts with duty. Whe n Dr. Mercur says that every man is a 

*L«$ yi4ioam>n$ PsvehogttuM, vol. it. 1920. 

•J. 3. Pataam, JoMriMt e/ Ahm»rmml Ptyekole^, IMO, p. 875 

TLe MouTcmemt Paycbo-Mialytiqae, Atm»e P«iwkefa«i(«e, 1912. 
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potential criminal, it means that every man experiences this conflict 
from time to time. 

"Occasionally a trial reveals or suggests a plot as complex and 
miexpected as any devised by Wilkie Collins or Gaboriau. And so 
these collections have served as quarries in which novelists have 
dug freely. How many scenes, episodes, and characters could be 
traced back to Howell's State Trials? SmoUett, Charles Reade and 
Lord Lytton are only a few who have borrowed from this inex- 
haustible source, M. Bourget has frankly admitted his indebtedness 
to the reports of trials in the Paris Courts, and many modem French 
novels are in substance reproductions or obvious variations of re- 
ports in M. Alfred Bataille's Causes Criminelles et Mondaines. 

"So little has really been found out about psycho-analysis that 
the only advice one can give is to suspend judgment on it. It is a 
dangerous method which requires great care, and its results are 
sometimes deplorable," he said. "Many cases have, on the other 
hand, been cured by it. We must therefore keep an open mind 
until we know a great deal more. As for those who speak of the 
new psychology, they are generally new to psychology. Most 
ps}rcho-analysis can be explained in terms of ordinary psychology. 

Psycho-analysis cures patients by making then» feel that they 
have been the victims of some very early evil impression, usually 
sexual in character, which has continued unconsciously to them to 
colour all their subsequent mental life. Some of the curious 
theories of secondary personality, the subliminal self and what has 
recentiy been called "our hidden guest/' represent in other terms 
what the medieval observers and thinkers expressed in their way 
by an appeal to diabolic influence. They felt that there was a spirit 
influencing these patients quite independent of themselves in some 
way, and their thoroughgoing belief in a personal devil led them 
to think that there must be some such explanation of the phenomena. 
Even great scientists in the modem time who have studied psychic 
research have not been able to get away entirely from the feeling 
that there is something in such possession, and have admitted that 
there may be even alien influence by an evil spirit. 

The new psychology is not content with the formal exposure of a 
fallacy; it finds the cause always in a disharmony between the coo- 
scions and the unconscious, which produces confusion of thought. 
In fact, "the origin of fallacy is emotional, not formal" ; an uncon- 
scious emotion rationalizes itself so as to achieve a seeming harmony 
with the conscious; and this rationalizing, which is not really ra- 
tional, produces the fallacy. It is not that emotion is necessarily 
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the enemy of reason— that itself is a lallacy which Blake attacks in 
the "Marriage of Heaven and Hell"— it becomes the enemy of reason 
only when it is unconscious and so isolated. The cause of fallacy 
is exaggeration of unity in the self making a pretence of unity. 
Fallacies are also due to ignorance, inadvertence, etc., without any 
emotional root. A man may, for instance, have motives which he 
suppresses because he is ashamed of them ; in that case the motives 
remain and act, but the suppression takes the form of false reas<Miing, 
the aim of which is always the pretense of a unity that does not exist 
This kind of suppression is commonest in people who start with some 
false assumption about human nature. If, for instance, they believe 
that all natural desires are wrong, they will never admit to them- 
selves that they do a thing because they want to do it. Always they 
find some moral reason for doing it which is not the real reason, and 
they live in a state of fallacy which, by its incessant rationalizing, 
prevents the exercise of the reason. 

One often hears people saying, when they are discussing the 
misdeeds of some miserable outcast, and, after a comfortable dinner, 
shaking their heads over his hardships, that if we were in his place 
we would in all probability do the same thing. It would be just as 
reasonable to say that if he were in our place he would do the things 
we do. There are thousands of poor, hard-woridng, miserable men 
and women in this country, but in spite of the strain to which they 
are subjected they do not steal. They behave a great deal better 
than some of those who write about them. The truth is, not that 
each of us would do what any other would do in given circumstances, 
but that many of us, being what we are and where we are, have 
actually, at one time or another, committed crimes not differii^ in 
essence from those punishable by law, and actually punished when 
the transgressor is caught. 

The idea of retribution still plays a great part in our theory of 
punishment, and that we have never accepted Bentham's view that 
the sole object of I^;al punishment is example. The right to 
punish is entailed by the right to self defense. Whether a State 
that professes to be purely secular, and does not accept Christian 
taonis, has a moral right to punish, except in the offender's own 
interests or for the sake of example, is a very open question, but 
he does not discuss it. 

Delicacy of conscience may be largely the outcome of education 
and wholesome influence, just as want of correction, evil surround- 
ings and bad company will invariably damage the moral sense. The 
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caprices of the young have to be checked. We have to impart to 
them the best traditions of the past. All this we recognize and 
have been recognizing for centuries. We do not on that account 
seek to evade the basic fact, namely the existence and supremacy of 
conscience. There is a great deal of deliberate sin in the world. 
Sinners themselves would be the first to confess it, and they ought 
to know. The Catholic Church is alone competent to make a pro- 
nouncement upon the question, for she alone has been and is in 
possession of "inside" information on the matter. Sooner or later, 
everyone has to make a choice between the pleasant and selfish suc- 
cesses of life and the lonely path of self-denial ; one must either l:ve 
for self or for others, and the perfect life is perfectly unselfish. 

There are some few, however, who take a benevolent interest in 
the criminal, and work for his reform. Just as Shaftsbury 
contended that conscience was the product of education and fashion, 
these will argue that the criminal is largely, if not altogether the 
product of his environment, and that, as Dr. Maudsley puts it, no 
man can escape the tyranny of his organization. The improvement 
of a man's surroundings may work wonders. Indeed, it has done so, 
since Henry Fielding, one of its early advocates, appealed for the 
annihilation of the filthy dens which in his day were hotbeds of the 
worst forms of vice. But it is impossible to exterminate what have 
been called "economic" offenses, that is to say, those which are due 
to the effect of fluctuations in food prices and wages on minds below 
the average strength. 

The theory tTien that the prison is "a repairing shop for human- 
ity," a moral hospital, is untrue. It is rather indeed a criminal 
factory, as is sufficiently proved by the fact that the vast majority 
of those whom it receives, leave it much the worse for their ex- 
perience there. Munsterberg goes so far as to say, "Criminals are 
not bom, but made; not self-made, but fellow-made." 

It frequently happens that in the opinion of his relatives the 
criminal is not a bad man. Sometimes they know so much of the 
other side of his character that they cannot believe him guilty 
of the crime he has committed. The officials, on the other hand, 
only know him because of the evil he has done. If his friends start 
with a prejudice in his favour, it is equally true that the officials 
start with a stronger prejudice ag^nst him, and with a less exten- 
sive knowledge of his antecedents. This is of no consequence so 
long as we are only concerned to punish crime, for it is the business 
of the Court to determine whether the prisoner committed the crime 
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charged against him. When that has been settled, it is for the 
judge to pass sentence on the man of whom he knows nothing 
further than that he has done something which the law condemns. 
Of course, if we really intended to cure the person of his tendency 
to transgress, or to seek compensation from him for the mischief he 
has done, it would be necessary to know something about him, and 
we would not have the absurd exhibitions which are afforded by 
our Courts. 

Some of our present sociologists accuse no one but "Society" for 
any crime committed, and would condemn no individual to punish- 
ment. This, however was not H. B. Irving's attitude: — 

"We must concentrate all our strength in fighting the criminal 
element in nature, both in ourselves and in the world around us. 
With the destructive forces of nature we are waging a perpetual 
struggle for our very existence. . . . What is anti-social, 
whether it be written in the pages of the historian or those of the 
Newgate Calendar, must in the future be regarded with equal 
abhorrence and subjected to equally sure punishmeat. Every pro- 
fessor of histoty should now and tfien climb down from the g^ddy 
heights of Thucydides and Gibbon and restore his mental balance by 
comparing the acts of some of his puppets with those of their less 
fortunate brethren who have dangled at the end of a rope." 

A number of writers, abandoning the attempt to draw a fixed 
line between virtuous and vicious passions, have boldly maintained 
that vices have their place as well as virtues, and that the true sal- 
vation lies in the golden mean. 

The Greeks seem to have pointed to the idea of a blend or har- 
monious adjustment of all the powers as the perfection of char- 
acter. Plutarch says {Essay on Moral Virtue), "This, then, is the 
function of practical reason following nature, to prevent our pas- 
sions either going too far or too short. . . . Thus setting bound 
to the emotional currents, it creates in the unreasoning part of the 
soul moral habits which are the mean between excess and deficiency." 

Civilization has no time to deal with the criminal or the diseased 
in any form. As to whether the criminal exists there may be two 
opinions, so that there may be two opinions as to how he should be 
dealt with. But that, logically speaking, the consumptive or the suf- 
ferer from any permanent infectious disease, or the man or woman 
who is temperamentally unlucky, or who, let us say, through drink, 
habitually commits mean actions — ^that these degenerates should be 
either executed or related to pest colonies as in mediaeval times 
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the lepere were— that this is the logical corollary of the modem com- 
mercial state, no thinking person could very wdl deny. But imagine 
the dislike that would be felt even by the normal, the prosperous, 
and the perfectly healthy for the constructive critic -who first 
seriously enunciated this doctrine, or for the statesman who attempted 
to enforce a Poor Law based upon it. 

Dr. Devon the Glasgow medical authority writes, that "If every 
person brought to prison for the first time were asked to tell his 
own story, to give his opinion as to the causes of his fall and as 
to the means which might be adopted in order to restore him to the 
ranks of the law-abiding, a great deal of light would be thrown on 
problems which are not so complex as some people imagine. Pris- 
oners are no greater liars than officials. They tell the truth when 
it suits them, and they don't waste falsehoods. If they tell more 
lies than some others, it is because they have more occaskm to do 
so, since they have reason to fear that whatever they say will be 
used to their disadvantage. Many of them have suffered from the 
attentions of the people who mean well, and idiose muddling would 
long ago have raised a protest but for the respect which is given to 
good intentions. The statements made might be diecked outside 
the prison." 

A new science naturally meets with pig-headed opposition from 
vested interest in the old ones it supersedes. Exasperated by this 
opposition, its adherents make claims on its behalf which are only 
proportionate to the efforts of its (q>ponents to belittle it. Where, 
as in the case of p^cho-analysis, it not only threatens the incomes 
of the doctors but treads on the moral corns of the vulgar, hostility 
is redoubled, and the believers are on occasicm provdced into losing 
iSaar heads. 

Referring to modem experiments in psychology. Sir CHffbrd 
Allbutt said at a public meeting that "the popular psychdogy of 
to-day is an eminent instance of false science and of the mischief 
of borrowing the terms of science for talk about notions which did 
not answer to the requirements of science. The so-called 'psycho- 
analysis' had no units, no measurements, no way to any contrds, no 
precise definition, no separation of objective and subjective evidence. 
For advocates of this psychol<^ to pretend that their matter was 
science was to strain language and to deceive themsdves. 

"It was one of the misfortunes of science, as it was of social adven- 
ture, that every new point of view, as soon as revealed in part, was 
mobbed by a crowd of half-educated tlunkers, among ^om fanatics 
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and imposters found many dupes. Nay, even pickpockets were now 
^>pealing to their judges to r^[ard their cases from the psychok>gical 
point of view. It was the fashion at present to analyze everything, 
and often to forget that science was not concerned with values. 
Such people were ready to analyze a dung-heap. 

Psycho-analysis is by no means so simple as some moralists would 
imply, it is rather lengthy and difficult The public concept of 
psycho-analysis remain rather ludicrouly wrong. Apart from some 
of Freud's theories, which lay too much stress 

Our lower nervous centres seem to have a life of their own, by 
which the necessary functions of the body are carried on, without 
any knowledge on our part. And through our lives, as we form 
habits, and learn to do unconsciously what we at first did by con- 
scious effort, we are, so to speak, organizing the unconsdous, hand- 
ing over to it more and more of our ordinary working day activities. 
But for what we give up in this way we may or ought to make com- 
pensation by the opposite process: by bringing into consciousness 
more and more of that which is above us. The conscious personal- 
ity 6f man is a thing which has gradually through an unmeasured 
series of ages, been brought about by a slow organization of the 
unconscious to serve the ethical needs of the race. 

To conclude, all people unhesitatingly believe that they feel them- 
selves thinking, and everyone agrees that we discover states of con- 
sciousness. So far, the existence of such statements have never been 
doubted by any critic, however sceptical in other respects they may 
have been. What introspection does is to supply us with a direct 
instead of a hypothetical knowledge of mental process. Like all 
other modes of observation, it is capable of being immensely im- 
proved by systematic training and practice. Nevertheless there are 
certain drawbacks attaching to the introspective method, the most 
important of which is that the mind in watching its own workings 
must necessarily have its attention divided between two subjects- 
first the mental operation itself which is to be observed, and then 
the d>ject to which the mental operation is directed. This difficulty, 
however, is not so serious as may seem ; for in the first place, ret- 
rospection is to a large extent free from it. Secondly it must be 
bcM-ne in mind that it is not the isolated observation which is of im- 
portance in introspective psychology, but rather the accumulation 
of a vast number of observations, each helping the others. Intro- 
spection is sometimes spoken of as though it were a fact which could 
only be accomplished by a trained acrobat, while to the nnprofes- 
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skmal it is enshrouded in a mystery box. Like many other things 
we do we do it very well without being able to say exactly how we 
do it. 

An acute psychok^st once remarked that "those famous his- 
torical persfMis who have passed through two antithetical phases 
of character, survive for us usually only in one of those phases, 
that we can remember only the post-conversion Augustine and the 
pre-abdication Diocletian. Such (Mie-sided views of great and com- 
plex characters suit our rough and lazy methods of ordinary 
thought, content to r^;ard a man only on that side which has been 
most prominently displayed to the world. But such methods are 
fatal to any clear psycholc^cal conception of character or to any 
sound ethical conception of life. Francis lived one of these double- 
sided lives, and the Francis we remember is the emaciated saint al- 
ready developing the stigmata of divine grace. 

We are all liable to abandon certain habits and to acquire others 
as time goes on. Passions bum themselves out. Interests wane 
with the years, and are replaced or displaced by others. There are 
many who continue in a course of omduct long after they have 
ceased either to enjoy it or to be fit for it ; but in ordinary circum- 
stances (me interest in life mei^es into another, and one habit is 
destroyed and rq)Iaced by another. The criminal habit persists 
because we make it difficult for those who have acquired it to give 
it up for anything else that might appeal to them. The desire to 
cast out the devil from them is often accoaq)anied by a determina- 
tion to substitute what they consider a worse devil. They will not 
turn over a new leaf in order to write the next page at the dictation 
of somebody else. They prefer to retain their individuality even 
though they go to hell or to prison for it, rather than accept Heaven 
and servitude at the hands of those who do not understand them. 

CLAin>B WlLUAXSOK. 
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WHO ARE THE GHOSTS? 

IF HIS reported public utterances be correct, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has reiterated the time-worn sophistry of the spiritists, that 
conventional Christianity has failed and that Spiritism alone fur- 
nishes the way to the UniTersal Churdi, of widdi men have dreamed 
through the ages. 

No Catholic requires a refutation of this statement. It has be- 
come the commonplace thesis of tnen whose uncertainty of belief 
is matdied only by the shallowness of their reasoning, but except for 
such persons, it carries no conviction. Any impartial observer 
needs only to visit a Cathdic Church at any one pf its several 
Masses on Sunday and he will see in the attendance and devotion 
of the congregation the unanswerable evidence that Cadiolidsm 
has never failed and that, in very truth as well as in name, it is tiie 
Universal Church. 

Sir Arthur's statement as to the reviving and guiding influence 
of Spiritism has been ably answered by many scholars, Cathcdic and 
non-<^tholic, ^o have pointed out the uncertainty of the all^[ed 
phenomena upon which he bases his conclusions and who have ad- 
vanced other hypotheses, at least as plausible as the spiritistic one, 
to account for these phenomena. Besides this, the Catholic Church 
has forbidden its members to have any trafik: in any way with 
Spiritism. But since Sir Arthur continues to preach his doctrine 
of the "New Revelation," it may not be out of place to review the 
subject in a very brief way and to present a few objections to his 
position. 

Roughly speaking, one may hold one or more of three possible 
opinions in regard to Spiritism. 

I. One may denotmce the system as a bare-faced fraud. The 
Reverend C. M. de Heredia, S.J., whose own personal sidll as a 
magician gives his words great weight, is the most prominent 
Catholic who inclines to this view. At least he seems disposed to 
solve in this way most of the cases which have come to his atten- 
tion and demtmstrates how easily he can duplicate, by sleig^t-of- 
hand, the most mysterious effects of the "mediums." He leaves 
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open the possibility of dtabdical interference but thinks that Satan 
is usually content to woric through human deceit! and trickery. 

2. One may say tfiat the phenomena are produced without con- 
scious fraud but according to some imperfectly understood physical 
or pqrchok^cal law. This view seems to find favor with ttie dis- 
tinguished Swedish convert, the Reverend Baron Johan liljen- 
crants, although he too leaves open the possibility of diablerie. 

3. One may admit that the phenomena are produced by spirits. 
The Githolic savants who adopt this inew maintain that the spirits 
are devils, while non-Catholics, if they admit the existence of any 
spirits at aO, usually admit that the spirits are what they claim to b^ 
namely, deceased human beings. Sir J. Godfrey Raupert, whose 
researches have been rewarded by knighthood at the hands of the 
Pope, is typical of the Catholic scholars who adhere to this third, 
demonistic, view. Taking into consideration the facts whidi are 
known from the Scriptures and the teadiings of the Churdi, it 
must be admitted that Raupert's stand is very reasonable. It cer- 
tainly is the safest theory for the untrained person to adopt, since 
even in those cases where a natural explanation seems adequate, 
there are very real moral, mental and physical dangers. No one 
who is not a trained txptxt can say where the natural leaves off 
and the supernatural begins. 

The Reverend Simon A. Bladmiore, S.J., in his new volume, 
"SpiriHsm, Facts and Frauds," has discussed the various aspects 
of Spiritism and the attitude of the Catholic Church thereto with 
great hiddity and deep scholarship. Father Blackmore is not 
predisposed to favor any one theory but analyzes each problem 
upon its own merits. For a CathoKc layman who wishes to acquire 
exact and definite information according to the point of view of the 
Catholic Church, Father Blackmore's book cannot be too li^;faly 
recommended. 

Now Spiritism has no rig^t to demand anything more than that 
the world test its claims according to the evidence adduced. The 
worid is justified in refusing to accept these dums unless and until 
tiiey are proved. As long as a situation exists wherd>y the results 
obUined through the mediums can be explained according to the 
laws of nature, without invoking the spiritistic hypothesis, the 
spiritists must not object if intelligent men prefer die natural ex- 
planation. Spiritism has no r^;ht to demand anything so essen- 
tially Christian as ttaOL Its creed is the nation of Christianity. 
As Sir Artfiur has written, "Christianity must change or perish." 
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Whatever dae they maj beUere, the spiritists do not recognize any- 
thing like the Divuiity of Christ, the redemption of man or the 
eternal reward and punishment which follows the present life. 
To than, death is merely an interruption in the course of an ex- 
istence which continues after death in much the same way as be- 
fore, except that the bodily envelope has been shed. In Doyle's 
own words, "The ^rit is not a glorified angel or a goUin danmed, 
but it is simply the person himself, containing all his strength and 
weakness, his wisdom and his folly, exactly as he has retained his 
personal appearance." And, "Hdl as a permanent place does not 
exist." And again, "Too much seemed to be made of Christ's death. 
Every religkm has equally had its martyrs. It is no uncommon 
thing to die for an idea. Men die continually for their convictions. 
Thousands of our lads are doing it at this instant in France." 

To the adherents of Spiritism, Christ was nothing but a human 
being who possessed highly developed "mediumistic" powers, by 
which He was able to perform His miracles. This allied similar- 
ity between the miracles of Christ and the hocus-pocus of the 
seance-room is one of Spiritism's most fondly cherished beliefs. 
Sir Arthur himself contends that the Transfiguration was merety 
an instance of "materialization." 

But we have yet to learn of a "meditun" who has made the deaf 
to bear and the blind to see; who has cured the leper; who has 
raised the dead to life. Christ did aH of these things and more. 
He did not require the dark-room or the circle of sitters. He did 
not require that "cwditioas" be made perfect before His "con- 
trols" might be expected. Christ did not dupe His followers with 
fraudulent tricks and then fall back upon the explanation that since 
the "power" had deserted Him, He had recourse to deception so as 
not to disapp<Mnt His disciples. What Christ did. He did cq>enly and 
in the light of day. His miracles were worthy of the dignity of the 
Son of God and were not merely petty conjuring tricks or inane 
and pointless messages. The more one compares the miracles 
which Christ performed with the alleged manifestations of the 
modem "mediums," the more must one be convinced that there 
can be no similarity between the two thingfs. 

In spite of his surrender of any rational and Christian basis for 
faith. Sir Arthur does not base his belief upon mere scientific 
proof. As he writes in "The New Revelation," "The objective side 
of it ceased to interest, for having made up one's mind that it was 
true there was an end of the matter." As Houdini has pointed out. 
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in "A Magician Among the Spirits," "He (i.e.. Sir Arthur) has re- 
fused to discuss the matter in any other voice except that of spiritu- 
alism and in all our talks quoted only those who favored it in every 
way, and if one does not follow him sheep-like during his investi- 
gations then he is blotted out forever so far as Sir Arthur is con- 
cerned." 

In other words, Sir Arthur does not possess the judicial fairness 
of the unbiased investigator. He se«ns completely to have lost 
the faculty of criticizing the phenomena which he observes. He 
blindly accepts any evidence, no matter how far-fetched or unre- 
liable, which would tend to support his views but cares nothing 
for any argument which does not wholly agree with them. What- 
ever he sees in the seance-room he believes and uses as an argu- 
ment in his favor. He is solely the attorney for the defense. 

If Sir Arthur is content to be attorney for the defense, he must 
not object if a prosecuting attorney be introduced into the case. If 
he desires to present only his own views and has no patience with 
those who differ with him, he must not object if someone appears 
in their behalf. And this leads to the presentation of one of the 
great objections to the truth of Spiritism, that is, the great diffi- 
culty of proving the identity of the alleged spirits. 

Even if it be conceded that the manifestations are produced by 
some spirits, the whole proof must be useless unless one can depend 
upon those spirits telling the truth. A lying spirit is no more worthy 
of credence than a lying human being. And in the case of strange 
and unseen personalities, whose arrival, presence and departure 
must remain veiled in mystery, the first question which they must 
answer is that of their identity. If they cannot be believed when 
they tell who they are, they cannot expect to be believed upon any 
other point. 

In the case of a human being who claimed to be the Emperor 
Napoleon I, his neighbors would be justified in refusing to believe 
whatever he might tell about his army, his code of laws, or his 
exile. Everyone knows that the Little Corporal is not walking 
around in the flesh. And knowing that any person who calls him- 
self Napoleon must be either a liar or a lunatic, one reasonably 
would doubt whatever he might say. Or suppose a sum of money 
is wired to a person. The claimant goes to the telegfraph office and 
is compelled to produce a reasonable amount of evidence that he 
is the person to whom the money was sent. Mere verbal assertion 
is not enough. Yet in either case, there would be no question as 
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to the hunanlty of the impenooator of Ni^xileoa or of tiie dairaant 

of the money. 

Simikiriy, it is necessary to do more than recognize the spiritual 
nature of the entities which swarm about the entranced "medium." 
Oie must be able to learn whether they are the identical spirits 
whidi they claim to be. If they lie when tdling their names or if 
tiiey are unable to give satisfactory proof of their identity in the 
first place, there is no assurance that their information upon odier 
subjects is reliable. Any "New Revelation" built upon communica- 
tions from sndi q>irits would be buOt upon sand. A demand for 
reasonable proof of identity as a condition precedent to the ac- 
ceptance of tiieir claims is not unfair. Even as in the case of the 
human being, mere self-serving assertions need not be accepted 
as true. Nor is it unreasonable to be dissatisfied with vague plati- 
tudes, of a funtiy pious tint "The devil can cite scripture for his 
purpose." 

So far, the ^rits, if such they be, have never fulfilled the above 
demand. This failure of the alkged spirits to prove their identic 
in a convincing way is the great stumbling-block to the demonstra- 
tion of the truth of Spiritism. If Catholics did not have the cer- 
tainty of their own Church upon this question of evoking the souls 
of the dead, the very indefiniteness and confusira of the evidence 
upon which Spiritism bases its^ claims would justify them in re- 
fusing to accept the conclusions of its adherents. 

The proof usually submitted, in its lut analysis, consists of facts 
or thot^ts peculiarly witiiin the knowledge of a deceased person, 
which are related by the intelligence claiming to be the spirit of 
that person. Suppose scxnediing, which asserts that it is a dead 
father, is holding a conversation, through a "medium," with a 
living son. The message comes in these words: 

"Don't you remend)er the time I took you to your grandmother's 
on the Fourth of July? You were just fourteen years old and had 
run a nail through your foot on the preceding day. I told you that 
we would go to the mountains for a vacati(» and you said that 
you would like to go but that your foot was very sore." 

The son admowledges that the facts related in the message are 
correct and concludes tiiat the personality which has been address- 
ing him is indeed the spirit of his father. The line of reasoning 
on tiie part of the redpient of the message runs something like this: 

"No one excq>t my fatiier and I ever knew what we said oo tiiat 
occasion. This personality, which claims to be nay fatiier, correcdy 
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TtpeUtt the coaversation. Since I am not repeating the cMTcraation 
myself and since my father is no longer alive, therefore this per- 
sonality must be the spirit of my fadier." 

This, in a mttdieU, is a sample of the reasoning by vrfiich spirit 
identity is considered proved. There is one serious difficulty with 
such a process. Even though no intentional fraud be perpetrated by 
any human bdng, as long as a living person still knows the facts 
stated in the message and is thus able to dieck thdr accuracy, it is 
possible that the information contamed in. the message comes in 
some way from the mind of this living person. In other words, 
this mind may in some way be acting as a store-room, from which 
the facts are extracted by separate and untruthful intelligence, or 
it may be acting as a stereopticon, according to some as yet unknown 
law of psychology, and projecting its images upon the screen of 
the "medium's" mind. In either case, there is no necessary infer- 
ence as to the definite identity of a particular spirit. Conceivably, 
if an alleged spirit were to relate a fact which had been known only 
to the deceased person atui to no one else, this might be evidence that 
such allied spirit were the discamate individual which it claimed 
to be. The only difficulty with this kind of proof would be the 
inability of any living person to verify it or to recognize it as 
true, since no one except the deceased person had ever been ad- 
mitted to the secret 

Spiritism, in all its years of experimenting, has never proved 
the clear identity of one spirit. Spiritism is based upon many 
faOactes but this is one of the most serious of them because one 
of the most fundamental. Spiritism, if it has any worth, must 
have it as a religion or at least as a philosophy. The raps, the 
table-tippings, the materializations and aU of the other ghostly dap- 
trap mean nothing in themselves. Unless Spiritism can produce a 
message for humanify that is worth listening to, it has no more 
d%nity than witchcraft or any other form of profane supernatural- 
ism. As long as mankind is justified in doubting the allied spirit 
when it gives its name, just so loag is mankind justified in distrust- 
ing any odier statements which may follow. And where such dis- 
trust exists, there can be no solid basis upon whidi to rest any 
rdigioos or philosophical sjrstem. 

Of course, the forcing has only an academic interest for a 
Catholic. No matter what evidence may or may not be produced, 
he may have nothing to do with Spiritism or with anything akin to 
it The Decree of the Holy Office, dated April 27, 1917, reads as 
fdlows: 
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"Qoestioa. — Whether it is allowaUe to assist at spiiitistic com- 
tntmications or manifestations whatsoever, even though they bear the 
^>pearaiice of being honest and pious, tfirot^ a medittm as he is 
caBed or without him, and whether hjrpnotisni b used or not, either 
by interrogating soub or q>irits, or hearing their answers, or dse bgr 
simplx looking on, although one tacitly or expressly protests diat he 
doe* not wish to have anything to do with evil spirits. The answer 
is in the negative all around." (Translated by Raupert) 

For a good CadM^, the subject is dosed. 

Daniel J. McKbnna. 
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HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 
IHE importance attaching to Heoiy de Montlierlatit is inaiu« 



fest He belongs to the younger generation; he serred in 



* the war, and has treated the world conflict in fiction. Hii 
fundamental ideas are largely original But to some Americans 
aoodier fact probably appeals, area more: M. de Montherlant 
evinces keen interest in athletic qwrts, certainly an onusnal trut 
for a French aodior. Further, he reminds one of Ernest Psicfaari, 
Kenan's sublime gnmdsoo, who f dl in the retreat from Belg^mi. 
To be sore, drcomstanccs qwred him Fkidiari's stn^;^^ for the 
faith. And yet he was exposed to ^ anntfailistic infloenoes which 
in the last years of the war enticed not a few Frendi soldiers. 
Fortunately for Montherlant, his Catholic cmirooment had made 
htm immune from SBbvcnivc dOGtrines. 

The novelist comes of ancestors ennobled in die fifteendi cen* 
tuty, and he eqiedally dierishcs their ^orkns deeds. CXie of his 
progenitm, a ddegate to the Estates General of 1789. was guitti^ 
tined durii^ the Tenor. His great grandfoAer poUiahed an elidx>- 
rate work devoted to the cause of Catholic edncatioa, and was after- 
wards ii^aential in securing the adoption of the FaQoox law, to 
iHiicb the Frendi owe the cxistcace of tbeir Catholic achm^. His 
grandfather was a solcBer in t!be servieo of Pope Pins IX. 

Bom in 1896, Heniy de Mondierlant tidierited an iron oonsttto- 
tioa. whidi enables Um to accomfdish douUe tasks. He was edu- 
cated at the College of die Hofy Cross in P^, die unforgettable 
years he spent there being r^ected in Lo ReUv* d« MoHh. Liken- 
iag the devoted Fathers to Lacordaire, he bestows tipoa their affeo* 
tiooate solicttode and devating influence praise without stint Only 
a poet can depict as he does the inspiring diapd services, at wUdi 
the pupils were brought to reaUae the seriousaess of life. 

As the young man had scaredy completed his secondary edoca- 
tioo at the outbreak of die war, he passed from adbooi almost di- 
rect to the barracks. Various allusions in Us fiedoo indicate that 
he enjoyed military tnunii«. Attracted by the natiooal sport of 
Spain, he had more dian once spent his vacadoo in that country. 
To gratify his desire for daring feats, he was assigned to a danger* 
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oiu sector of the war aone. But fate seemed contrary : thou|^ he 
received several minor wounds, something always prevented the 
fulfilment of his fond dreams. This explains why the hero of his 
autobiographic novel, Le Songe, envied the good fortune of soldiers 
who met a g^ous death. 

After the war, Montherlant's buoyant energy sought an outlet 
in athletic sports, a theme he considers especially ui Les Onze dtvvtt 
la Porte Doric. No odier French writer since the sixteenth c«n- 
tury has so poetised the subject Beii^ a classical student, he 
vaunts the fdiysical perfection of the ancients, and notably the 
harmooy that such perf cctioD fostered among their faculties. Na- 
turally be brads the acfaie v emen tt of the fedetated Catholic dubs 
for physical education, with tfieir hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers. The Paris branch possesses «t its athletic pailc near Vincennes 
a stadium, baH grounds, a library, and a chapel. Says the novel- 
ist: "Above an else, die chapel seems to me important Here at 
last we find reconciled those two principles which, even before the 
tine of St Pkul and St. Augustine, were regiarded as incompatible. 
What restrictions and heartaches their so-cidled antinomy has caused 
in the world!" 

But Montherlant makes a sharp distinction between rational 
athletics and abuse ol phyrical culture. True, his satiric shafts 
riddle ignorant prejudice against adiletic exerdse such as his hero 
Pc3rrony mcomters at home. And for some time Pejrrony seems 
to' be an -ideal youtti. By and' by, however, athletics becomes his 
ruling passion, causing ban to n^Iect intdlectoal culture. Owing 
to such disappointments, our novtifet's enthusiasm for athletic 
sports- as they an too often practised has cooled. 

- 'Moatheriant's Interest in physical coltnre is Iris least important 
aspect There remains ' for consideration his tribute to youth, his 
itApressions of the war, his views philosophic and rel^ous. Like 
his 'HlaMers, Chateaubriand, ' Barr^, and Peguy, Montheriant is a 
subjebtii^st whosie every utterance bears the imprint of his per- 
sonality. This feature enhances ihe lyric beauty df Ld Relive du 
Matin, which has been called ^'a spirkual record of young Prance 
in the late war." It is pre-«aiinaitly a hymn to the gemus of 
youth. 

According to Montherlsnt, our most intelligent years are those 
between the ages of twdve and seventeWi, tfie very period that past 
centuries thought dull and "ungrateful," in spi«e of doqueat facts. 
Few realize that Britamicus was poisoned aC tfie age of lonrteen 
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or that Beatrice was only twelve yUaxi Dante loved her. Nor, at 
the time of her miraculous rescue, had Iphigenia passed the age 
of thirteen ; and Juliet was but a year older. Thus a considerable 
portion of the personages who have appealed to the imagination 
were young. Monseigneur Dupanloup used to assert that he had 
never known intelligence superior to that of children. Similarly, 
Michelang^o averred that he was wiser in his youth than in ma- 
turity. And did not the sublime words that Jesus uttered in the 
Temple at the age of twelve transcend the comprehension of His 
parents? 

Montherlant's convictions are partly based on his school days, and 
conditions at the Coll^ of the Holy Cross during the first two 
years of the war. At times his epic sweep conceives his alma 
mater as a vivid person^e, transmitting to the pupils her accumu- 
lated vitality and spiritual perfume, with which they mutually in- 
spire one another. La Relive, replete with tender affection, throws 
a flood of light upon the younger Catholic middle class. With his 
finger on the pulse of French youth, Montherlant has roistered 
its sensibility and intelligence, its aspirations and mystic fervor. By 
virtue of his concern for ethical and spiritual matters, the book is a 
mirror of his heroes' conscience without a parallel in the French 
language. 

And with Le Songe he has made a notable contribution to war 
fiction, a field already gleaned by sudi predecessors as Barbusse, 
Duhamel, and Dorgeles. Besides, almost contemporaneous with 
his volume appeared similar romances by J. Kessel, Thierry Sandre, 
and Philippe Barres. It is true also that some French literature in 
the style of the previous period counts as war fiction owing to its 
setting. For example, Dorgeles belongs in reality to Zola's school. 
Nor was Duhamel much influenced by the European upheaval. On 
the other hand, such of their younger colleagues as Kessel, Philippe 
Barr^, and Montherlant owe to it their sensibility, style, and out- 
look. Surprisingly enough, for naturalness and moderation they 
excel the older group. 

Whereas Barbusse and Duhamel regarded the Great War as 
degrading, to these younger soldiers it seemed, if not actually 
devating, at least "la plus tendre expMence humame." In them 
it fostered fellowship, inspiring respect even for the enemy. They 
declare that no veteran of the World War can despise another. 
Like young Barres, Montherlant dweUs upon such themes as youth, 
comradeship, and patriotism. Uke him and Kessel, too, he passes 
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over ptditics, refnining from tirades agamst the incomp e tence 
of Ugli offidab Md ahortoomtiigt amoog dvflians. 

VtiiupfHy, Lt Songe exliibits features less commendable. Lack- 
ii^ a wdl constmcted plot, it resembles the numologue of a capri- 
cious character endowed with more genius than patience. AUan 
is a sup e r man torn between conflicting impulses, even in matters of 
the heart True, he loves Dominiqae for her purity and physical 
attainments, yet only Douce appeals to his sensual instinct Neither 
holds the centre of his affection, for there we find intrenched his 
young comrade, Prinet This tender attachment gives rise to much 
of Alban's reflection, the charm of the book. 

But sudi meditations concern the author's philosophy and religion, 
subjects difficult of analysis, owing to their complexity. And yet 
his general tendencies are dear enough. He affirms that two 
philosophic systems struggle for supremacy. The one, feminine 
in its genius, is based on the unverifiaUe. Of Oriental origin, it 
engendered Utopia, whidi begot Disorder. Alexandrianism, By- 
zantinism, Protestantism, revolution, romanticism, hu^tanitarian- 
ism, Bolshevism — such is its progeny. The other philoso^lty, virile, 
rational and founded on nature, fosters order and stability. It 
attained its most complete form in andent Rome after the con- 
quest of Greece. It is identified with Catholicism, the Rena i ssance, 
tradition, authority, d a si i dsm , nationalisni. 

Littie wonder that Montheriant. like Juvenal, should champi<» 
"the order of the Tiber" as opposed to "the disorder of the Orontes." 
He attributes the iUs of Europe mainly to one fundamental cause: 
the diminutkm, in the last fifteen hundred years, of Romanity in 
rdigion, politics, and juri^rudence; of Hdlenic influence in tite 
arts and sdences. In this disastrous curve France reached her 
lowest point between 1900 and 1910, «nce then a salutary reaction 
having been at work. 

Montherlant's birth on the anniversary of the foundation of the 
Eternal City seems to have predestinated his cult of "Latinity." 
To mention one notable example: in an epic moonlight scene of 
Le Songe, Father de Pestour expresses to Alban the hope tiiat he 
will compose psalms to the glory of our Saviour. And when Alban 
asks if he shall write in Frendi or Latin, the minister of God re- 
plies, with the words of St Paul: "Sum eivis romanus." The 
memorable words make Alban redize die superiority of tiie universal 
Church over the belfig;erent countries. As if to crown his nqrstic 
reverence. Father de Pestour gives him a medaOioa bearing tiw 
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effigy of Pope Benedict XV. Alban considers the Church as some- 
thing more than the second mother of Roman dvilization; she is, 
as wdl, the omtinuation of the Empire in the modem world. 

The broad scope of Montherlant's ideas is obvious. Unlike cer- 
tain Uttirateurs, so-called "bien pensants," he does not confine lum- 
sdf to apologetics. On the contrary, he offers a rational political 
doctrine, and stands on firm philosophic ground. While some of 
his views can be traced back to De Maistre, Maurras, and Lasserre, 
they are chiefly his own. Of the younger French writers he ap- 
pears as tiie most vigoroos diBm{Hon of reforms indispensaUe to 
social salvation. 

He derives essentially from two influences: CaAolic environment 
and the war. And in his work the two ming^ advantageously 
again and again. The war not only stknulated and crystallixed hk 
q>iritual convictions; it enabled his robust personality to take the 
shortest way to unhampered expressicm, thus avmding "sodetjr" 
and literary chuules. Hence his originality, q>parent on every 
page. Profound^ d^iac, his recent Chant furUbre pour Us Marts 
de Verdun has aptly been compared to an q>isode from Dante. 
Owing to profusim of ideas, his prindpal difficulty is to hold his 
pen in dieck. His work, all of superior quality, surdy entitles him 
to first place among the Frendi romancers of his generation. 
M. de Mondierlant plans to spend the next few years in Italy, and 
some predict that he will bring back a work gkoifying die genius 
of Catholicism. 

WlLUAM H. SCHBIFFtBr, PhD. 
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IN NATURE'S REALM 



THE BIIU) NAMED SWIFT 



"And to and fro the Uue swifts wfaeeL"— WilHam Sharp. 
S HIS name indicates, the swift is one of the most perfectly 



constructed flying-machines ever invented. For rapid and 



' ^ protracted fl^^t he has no equal, the swallow being the only 
bird of his size that can compete witii hhn. It is estimated tint the 
swift flies at the rate of two-hundred-fifty miles an hour, and can 
travd a thousand miles at a stretch. His aerial evolutions are won- 
derful demmistrations of speed, skill and grace. 

"The swift and the swallow are near akin." says Tenn3rsoa in one 
of Idylls of King Arthur, and they are akin in the sense of being 
expert aercMiauts, of somewhat similar appearance and ability. But 
there is no dose faunily relationship, as the birds do not belong to the 
same order, the swallow being placed in the song-bird group, and 
the swift family in an entirely different group. 

The swift has been called an "aerial thoroug^red." His entire 
body is built expressly for constant flight. His body is small ; the 
breast-b<»e is very slurp in the keel and furnishes a good brace for 
the highly developed wing-musdes that play across it ; the wing^ are 
long and pdnted. The ^ort tail seems like an insufficient rudder — 
when flying he appears to have none at all, one of the easiest means 
of distinguislung him from the swallow. But this iq>parent handicap 
cannot be one in reality, judging from llie bird's performances 
a-wing. 

"And the dashing swift that would ricochet 
From the tufts of grasses before them. yet- 
Like bdd Anteus — ^would each time bring 
New life from the earth, bardy touched by his wing." 



Mr. Harte's comparison of the bird to Anteus, the legendary 
giant who derived all his strength from the earth and lost his vigor 
when lifted in air, is more poetical than parallel, except that these 




—Bret Harte (The Birds of Cirencester) 
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downward swoops are usually for the puipose of s n a tching a 
bhe of food. For his feet rardy touch the earth; it is tgaisist his 
nature to perdi anywhere, and he is in constant flight during his 
waldng hours. He is never seen to alight anywhere except where 
nesting and roosting go on, being able to cdlect plenty of supplies 
on the wing. 

He appears to use very little wing motion as he skims about, in 
widening circles, in the upper air, darting backward and forward, and 
seeming to take delight in his marvelous skill and grace. At times 
he sails with wings apparently set, and at other times keeps them 
flapping so rapidly that it has been debated whether he uses them 
simultaneoasly or akematety, though the latter method is now gcner<- 
ally thought to be the true one. 

John Burroughs tells of an observation of their powerful wing- 
control: "They outride the storms. I have in my mind a dieering 
picture of three of them I saw facing a heavy thunder-shower one 
afternoon. The wind was blowing a gale, the clouds were rdling 
in black, portentious billows out of the west, the peals of thunder 
were shaking the heavens, and the big drops were just b^inning to 
come down, when, on looking up, I saw three swifts high in the air, 
working their way slo^y, strai^t into the teeth of the storm. They 
were not hurried or disturbed; they held themselves firmly and 
steadily; indeed, they were fairly at anchor in the air till the rage 
of the dements should have subnded." 

It would almost seem that James Mon^^omery had solved tiie 
secret of this constant Aif^bt; in his poem on "The Birds" his dialog 
with the swift is as fdlows: 

"Why ever on the wing, or perched date? 
— ^Because I f dl not from my first estate ; 
This is my diarter for the boundless skies, 
'Stoop not to earth, on pain no more to rise.' " 

Of course, it would be impossiUe for such an accomplished aero- 
naut to be much of a songster; he is content to let his wings express 
the music in his souL Ndther is it possible for such a joyous bird 
to remain utteriy silent while executing his graceful flights, and he 
must chatter in a shrill staccato twitter to his fellows as he skims 
past them. Mr. Burroughs interprets the rhythmical, penetrating, 
high-pitched chirp : "Chippy, chippy-chirio, not a man in Dario can 
catch a chippy-dttn>y-chirio" tdiidi is surprisingly* 

"The screaming swifts race to and fro." 

—William Cantcm (In the Garden) 
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Often. Has ahrick is » battle-cry, for swift bdongs to the aerial 
division of the feattendpolketliat keeps down insect pests. Winged 
ones are his eptdaty, being tbe most easily eangfat while the bird 
is on the wing. As a moeqtnto destroyer he has no eiinal, as will be 
evident by wttching him industriously at it about twilight, and later, 
especially on clear and moonlight nights. But wingless species that 
he can carry off by skimming ckMe to the ground are also on his bill 
of fare, ants, spiders, gras8hq>pers, beetles, worms, grubs. He often 
courses along a stream, where gnats are plentiful. "Swift or swallow 
on the wing seems the only living thing on the Congo River," accord- 
ing to Longf dlow. 

The nature of his food necessitates migration, middi is done in a 
surprisingly short time. So short, indeed, that it was formerfy be- 
lieved by some people that swifts spend the winter in some hollow 
tree, lying in a torpid state until qmng. Even Dr. Gnies, an Ameri- 
can ornithologist, concedes : "Not impossiUy winters in such retreats 
in a lethargic state. "But no one has ever discovered stidi a win- 
ter-bound colony, and this saying is to be rq;arded as a folk-tale 
started ignorant people who found the birds nesting in trees and 
therefore decided that, being hollow-tree dwellers like the owls, woodr 
peckers and chickadees, the swift was also an all-the-year-round 
bird; seeing none about during the winter, of course, the hearsay 
grew that the birds were hibernating: 

"Ye sweet birds 
Were you asleep through all tfie wintry hours, 
Beneath the waters, or in mos^ caves?" 

— John Wilson (Hymn to Spring) 

Audubon declares for migration, and proves it to his own satisfac- 
tion, or indeed, to that of any thinking person. The worid is a small 
place to one who can travel a thousand miles between sunrise and 
sunset, and so the swift has two migrating periods, spring and fall. 

"While yet the golden August days were long. 

Prescient of this the shrill-vmced swifts had fled ; — 
Wise birds that would not stay to sing their song 
When their ddights were dead." 

— ^Anon. (Autumn) 

"Bat now the earth is green again. 
And the blue swift wbeds in air." 

— ^Robert Buduman (After Saow) 
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There are about fifty q)ecies of swift inhaUtmg temperate and 
wanner parts of Hbt f^obe, among them the Earopean swift, or 
Made swift, the esculent swift of Asia, the principal maker of the 
celebrated nests so highly esteemed by the Chinese as food. In 
America there is the white-throated rock swift found in the south- 
western states of Wyoming, Utah and Nevada, black abore and 
white below, a laige and beantiful species and high-flier of almost 
incredible velocity, widi a knid shrill twitter, nesting in Hit most 
inaccesnUe places in great cokmies— also the doud swifts, so called 
because of the great Imgfat to wUdi they can fly, found in the 
Roddes up into Canada. 

But the most familiar spedes in America is the diinmqr swift, 
"the swift tiiat haunts the chimney," as Frank BoUes terms it, found 
from Florida to Labrador and west to the Rocky Mountains during 
the breeding season. The winter is passed in Mexico and Soodi 
America, often, erroneously, called "dumney swallow": 

"The wayward swallows flicker through the air. 
Or, safdy sheltered 'neath the mossy eaves. 
Sit chattering scandal at their day-built doors; 
While others, with a taste for soot and smoke. 
Dart down the chimney, with a mu£Sed noise, 
Ecboiog the distant thunder." 

^Thomas B. Read 

Before die coming of dualized man, these Inrds made use of hdlow 
trees for tbdr nesting and sleeping quarters, and even some of the 
old-fashioned ones still breed in trees. Audubon describes a colony 
numberii^ thousands diat nested year after year in tiie didl ol a 
large sycamore near Louisville, Ky. The progress of dvilixatian, 
however, has made Hbt house diimney tfie fashionable home for up- 
to-date swifts, and many an unused flue is used for a swift nursery 
during the sunu ua months. 

"Deep and narrow, and dark and londy. 

The sooty place that you nested in; 
Over you one blue glimmer only, — 

Say, were there many to make the din? 
This is certain, that somewhere or other 

Up in tile chimney is loosdy hung 
A queer-shaped nest, where a patient mother 
Brooded a nest of tender young." 

— 'Anoo. (The Chimney Nest) 
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The nest is oddljr shaped, bat deveiijr constrncted. It is built 
entirely of snail stides and twigs, gathered while the ardutect is in 
full flight. They are from the ground or brdcen off as the swift 
dashes past a branch. They are glued with saliva &rmfy to the 
inside of the tree or chimney, and to each other, the lower ones being 
placed m a semi-drde and fastened to' the wood or brick, and dw 
others laid criss-cross upon them and so interwoven to make a podcet- 
shaped cradle. Usually there are several nests in one diimney, for 
the swift is no sditude-lover and flocks with his own kind. The 
east or soudt side, five to eight feet bdow the top, is the favorite 
location. 

Humans who are occupyit^ the house bdonging to the chimney 
do not long remain in ^orance of their super-tenants. For there 
is more or less commotion about the chimney top which echoes down 
into the rooms bdow. But, as Lowdl says: "Thank fortune, the 
swift still glues his nest, and rdU his distant thunders nig^t and day 
in the wide-throated chimney, still sprinkles the evening air with his 
merry twittering." 

"Hark! a sound as of rushing waters. 

Or the rustle of falling leaves. 
Or the patter of eager raindrops 

Yonder among die eaves! 
Then out from the dark, dd cfainm^. 

Blackened with soot and smoke. 
With a whirr of fluttering pini<ms 
A startled birdling broke." 

—Julia C. B. Dorr (The Chimney SwaUow) 

Chimneys are not chosen merely for nesting sites, but for snug 
deepmg quarters. Audubon once counted nearly a thousand enter- 
ing one chimney for the night, and left off because the number g^ew 
too great to count When sleeping time comes, the birds begin 
to gather, flying in a drde high abova the chimney, and as they go 
round they sink lower and lower and the drde grows smaller until 
it resembles a large whirlii^ funnd. Those at the lower part 
plunge into the chimney in turn, and so none are injured. 

"With drcling swoops th^ flit across my view. 
Like winged darts by hidden power sent. 
Then lightning-like 
The chimney strike. 
And pass from sight, — and then, behold, anew 
The air is by thdr sable feathers rent!" 

—Anon. (The Chimney Swallow) 
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Both young and <AA hang to the walls like bats, supported by their 
claws and taik. Indeed, that is the chief use for both, the feet being 
very small and weak and useless for walking, but strong enough to 
serve as hooks when the bird hangs himself up for the night, where, 
with claws firmly caught in a crack or ledge, he is as safe as a coat 
hanging on a peg. The shafts of the tail feathers are very stiflF, and 
end in a row of sharp points, which are of great service as a prop, 
for while hanging by the claws the swift is also resting on his tail, the 
sharp spines pressing against the hard bricks and bracing him firmly. 
While the flock is settlii^, there is considerable gossip of the day's 
doings, almost musical in its happy, contented murmur. 

"I ^ept in an old hcxnestead by the sea. 
And in the chimney nest 
At night, the swallows told home-lore to me. 

As to a friendly guest, 
A liquid twitter, tow, confiding, glad, 

From many a glossy throat, 
Was all the voice, and yet its accents had 
A precious, golden note." 

— Horatio N. Powers (Chimney Swallows) 

Chimney swift is approximately dressed for his surroundii^, 
being a sooty brown generally glossed with faint greenish tinges 
above and paling below into gray on the breast. The wings are 
black, and there is a velvety black space about the eyes, like a fresh 
dab of coal-black. Both sexes look alike. At first the young are 
blind and naked, and mouselike, and they remain in the nest a month 
before they are strong-winged enough to venture out. But before 
the UKMith is over, th^ have done considerable scrambling about the 
brick walls, and often get to the mouth of the chimney to anticipate 
feeding time. But by early autumn they are strong enough for the 
southbound journey: "The chimney swallows leave us early, for 
example, apparently so soon as their latest fledglings are firm enough 
of wing to attempt the long rowing-^tch that is before them."— 
Lowell. 

Of course, not every chimney is a good one from the swift's view- 
point. Many being built nowadays could not possibly house a swift 
family, to say nothing of a colony, and it almost seems that the birds 
will have to go back to their forest homes if they are to increase and 
multiply. It is the wide-mouthed, deep-throated flues that attract 
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them, aot the pert littfe dung' no tigga thn a itDvo-pipe. If swift 
netg^ibon are desired, old->£uluoaed diinaeys mast be buOt for tlKir 
accoinniDdilion. 

"And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned diinineys. 
So thy twittering songs shaU nestle 
In my bosom." 

•— Loi^fdhyw (To an Old Danish Soog-Book) 

"A harsh, cradced throat like the old stone floe 
Where the swallows build the summer through." 

—Madison Caweia 

HaUIXTTK WOBOS. 
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FACTS 
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termined by its fineness and sand 
carrying capacity. PHOEINIX 
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200,000 Men and Women 
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Every Business Day 
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The New Central City Office of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank enables you 
to attend to your banking business 
without going out of your way. You 
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16 Features 

make the new Model No. } 
Underwood Revohriqg Do* 
plicator a superior mad ' 
foe fdiool walk. 



A Hdp to Eoery Charch ^ 

Increased attendance, subscriptions kc^ up-to-date, meetings 
and entertainments popularised — these are some of the results 
obtained by churches everywhere which are using the new 
improved Model 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator to re- 
produce their announcements, inviutions, programs, post card 
reminders, bulletins, calendars, music, and maps and diagrams 
for Sunday school lessons. Efficient and versatile, the Dupli- 
cator turns out all these various kinds of work rapidly, neatly, 
inexpensively! ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be typewritten, hand- 
written, or drawn on a stendl sheet which is fastened around 
the inked cylinder. The machine is then ready to turn out 
1500 clean, clear copies an hour, at a cost of but a few cents 
a thousand. Compact, efficient, and portable, the machine 
can be operated anywhere by anyone. 

^S^Si" UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., he. 

UNDERWOOD 

Revolving Duplicator 



Please send me folder describing the 16 new fettures of the 
new Model No. ) Underwood Revolving Duplicator. 
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One way to cut laundry costs 



To meet the high operating costs in the hospital 
and institutional laundry today calls for the 
most efficient management and equipment. 

In view of the present conditions when wasteful 
methods cannot be tolerated, the Cascade Syston 
of Washing should be of unusual interest 

Here is a system of washing that effects great 
savings in every factor that must be considered — 
time, labor, water, supplies and floor space. 

Two of these Washers operated in pairs with 
sufficient extracting capacity will take the place 
of from four to eight ordinary Washers. 

The complete facts of the Cascade System 
of Washing will be a revelation to you. Let 
us send them to you. It puts you under 
no obligation. 

The American Laundry Machinery Co. 

New York Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
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FRENCH'S Cement 

1844 For three-quarters of a 1923 

century French's Products 
have stood for that excellence in manufecture of building 
materials which guarantee excellence in results. In 
structures of more than a mere temporary nature it is 
well to use materials which time has tested and approved. 

VNOrS CEMENT COLORS PEERLESS MORTAR COLORS 

SAMUEL H. FRENCH & COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

PAINTS VARNISHES BUILDING MATERIALS 
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The following Is work done and executed by uc 

St. Marias Hotpital, PhttadelphUt 

St. Agatha's Convent 

School of the Nativity. Philadelphia 

MlserlcordUx Hospital 

Catholic High Schot^ for Girls 

And work of the Public Schools of Philadelphia 




Royersford, Penna. 
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because it is tlie most Scientifically Designed, tlie 
most Dependable, the Quietest, the most Economical 
and the most extensively used organ blower. 




Over 15,000 Equipments in Use 

THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Organ Power Dep't. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 



winners of the Highest Awards at Jamestown end 
Panama ExposUtons 



^ SPECIAL ORGOBLO JUNIOR FOR RfED AND STUDENT ORGANS ^ = 
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McNichol Paving 



and Construction 



Company 



General Contractors 

UNCOLN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

■ — 




INSTITUTIONAL CITY 

Campucd Enttacfaf of BuUiangi thnughout the Eastem United State* Detlgiied and Erected 
Under the SupcrvWon of our Organtnttoo 



The Balunger Company 

SUCCESSOR TO 

Ballinger & Perrot - 

ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 

PhiladelphU New York 

Southeast Cor. Twdfth and Chestnut Sts. 1328 Broadway, Cor. of 34th St. 

Specialists In the Design and Construction of 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS 

indudtng their complete Mechanical Egtdpmenl 



Some notable examples of Catholic Churches, Schools, Convents, Hospital, etc., 
designed and directed luder our supervision 

VILLA MARIA ACADEMY. PMscr. Pa. BOYS' INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

Sbtert of the Immacnlate Heart White'* Ferry. Peana. 

ST. MARrS HOSPITAU Phlta., Pa. ST. GABRIEL'S PARISH SCHOOL 

Sisters of St Fraud* Haxlcton, Peana. 

GIRL'S CATHOUC HIGH SCHOOL ST. AGNES' PARISH SCHOOL 

Philadelphia, Pa. West Chester, Pa. 



INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

OUR INSmVnONAL ALBUM OF REPRESENTATIVE CATHOUC WORK 
SENT UPON REQUEST 
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Member, of 
Matttr Bulldtn' E x ehangt 



Member of 
PkUa, Chamber of Comment 
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Lloyd A. Potteiger 

1829 Filbert Street 

Painting 

Contractor 




Rectory Building Most Blessed Sacrament Church, 56th and ChesterAve. 

Rectory for St. Elizabeth's Church, 23d and Berks Streets. 

Bernard Corr Memorial Hall, Villa Nova, Pa. 

A rchleplscopal Residence, 18th and Race Streets. 

Six Building Home for the Indigent, Holmesburg Junction. 

University of Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Evans Dental Museum, 40th 

and Spruce Streets. 
Building No. 7, Glrard College. 
Municipal Repair Shop, 11th and Reed Streets. 
Colonial Theatre, 5524 Germantoum Avenue. 
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I The Philadelphia 
I National Bank 

i A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 



I Capital, Surplus and Profits, $ 17,000,000 | 
I Deposits .... 120,000,000 | 



Fully Equipped to Render Complete Banking Service | 
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Accounts of Individuals, Mercantile Firms, Corporations, Banks and § 



Bankers Invited 



Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit issued 



I LEVI L. RUE, I 

I CHARLES P. BLINN, Jr. HORACE FORTEStUE, | 
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BRICKS 



Hollow Tile Flreproofing 




1615 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 



TAPESTRY BRICK 
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SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 
AND DELAWARE 
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200,000 Men and Wom«i 

Pass 15th and Chestnut ts. 
Eveiy Business Day 

Maybe You Are One Of These 

The New Central City Office of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank enables you 
to attend to your banking business 
without going out of your way. You 
should carry your personal and busmess 
accounts with a commercial bank that 
has a well rounded banking service. 



I iumwi'anniii 



CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

PHILADELPHIA 
Main Offie* Cmtni City Offie* 

Chestnut St at Second 1510-12 Chestnut Street 

■iMiuumHiiuiKiiWHiiiNMlHnMMNiiiimMiuiniiiunniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiir ruritiiiiriJiniitini ininiiniiiiniii an mr'ii itn im it.i i .mi iiiu'ik.hi ^,v,y mi% i nHyiM 
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SM 



A. H. Green 



Steam Pipe 
and Boiler 
Coverings 





1801-1805 Federal St 
Camden, N. J. 





Use Green's Asbestos Air-Cell 
Coverings on all H&ited Surfaces 
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J. P. Morgan Ac Co. Morgan, Grenfefl & Co. Morgan. Harie* 6c Co. 
New Yoik Loodoa Paris 



DREXEL & CO. 




Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 



Conunerdal and Travelers* Letters of Credit issued. 
KQs of Exchange bought and sokL 

Orders (or the Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Bonds 
on Commission executed. 
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JOHN P. SMITH, Inc 

1 38 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



HEAT, UGHT, POWER, VENTIUTION, PLUMBING 

Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus 
Pipework of Evoy Description 

COMPLETE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENTS 



PHOMB CONNECTION 



SOME OF OUR INSTALLATIONS: 



St. As&e*' HMPlttl, Pbllldelpbli. Pa. 
Uedlco-Ctal UosoUil. PblUdelptala. Pa. 
St. Mary'a Uoaiiltal, Ptailadelptala, Pa. 
Bpllrptic Uoaiiltal. Oakbourne. Pa. 
St. Juaeph'B Hospital, Laueaster, Pa. 
Palmertuu Hosplul, Palmerton, Pa. 
Fraukliu Furuace Uoeplul, Praoklln Ftimace, 
Pa. 

Wills' Eye Hospital, Pblladclpbia, Pa. 
Obemlcal Laboratonr BulldlUK, HaTertord Col- 

leKe. Ua»erfonl. Pa. 
Villa NoTa ColleKe. Villa NoTa. Pa. 
TrlDlty ColleKe. WashlnmoD. I). C. 
La Salle Colleee. Philadelphia. Pa. „ _ , _ 
CoUexiate InatUute of Holy Angela, Fort Lee, 

OraVeit BldK.. Holy Aneel.. Glen RWdle. Pa. 

CoDTeut Bldit.. Sisters of Mercy. Merlon, Pa. 

OoSveSt BldS.. Sisters of Mercy. Ph la.. Pa. 

Convent BldK., Sacred Heart. Torresdale, Pa. 

Qeau Convent. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. ThoMiaa- Convent. Pblladciphla. Pa. 

St. Veronlca'a Convent. Phllndelphia. Pa. 

St. AuiEustlne'a Convent. Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paula Convent. I'hllailelpbla. I'a. 

St. Stanislaus' Convent, I'hlladelphlo, P«. 

St. Ann's Convent. VVllmlneton. Uel. 

Our Lady of Mercy Church. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Our Mcillicr of Consolation Church. Phlla., Pa, 

Our LiKlv of (ioo.1 Counsel Church. Phlla,, Pa. 

St. Veronlca'a Church. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. Tlionins' Chnrch. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. PhlllD De Nerl rhiinli. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Third Baptist Church. Philartelpbia, Pa. 

Old Swe<les' Church. Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Matthias Church. Iliilu. I'a. 

St. Charles' Church. Kellyvllle. Pa. 

St. Charles* Chnrch. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. HedwiB'a Church. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. Patrick's New Chnrch. Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paul's School. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Bache Public School, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Ascension School. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. Stanislaus' School. Philadelphia, Pa. 

St Peter Claver School. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. Charles' School. Philadelphia. Pa. 

St. Francia" School. Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Colman Sohcnl. ArAmnn* Vt, 

Public (Sixteenth Section) School, Phila , Pa. 
New Academy of the Inunarnlate Heart, Fraaer, Pa. 
St. Vincent's Home, I,anadowne, Pa. 
t\Dnvent Buildlni, St. Boniface, Fhlladalphla, Pa. 



Public Scbooi, Holmesbnnc, Pa. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Scbooi. PhlU.. Pa. 
Utile Slslera of Poor, Borne for the Aacd. 

aermantonn. Pa. 
Little Siaten uf Poor. Home for tlie AaetS. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 
Little Siatera of Poor. Borne for tbe And. 

Weat Philadelphia. Pa. — j™. 
Bvaneelical Home for tbe Axed. Phlla., Pa. 
New Catholic Home for Destitute ChlldRB. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 
Glrla' House of Refuce, Dariinxton. Pa. 
St. Cbarlea' Rectory, Pblladelpbia, Pa. 
St. Thereaa's Kectoiy, PbiUdelpbla, Pa. 
TransflKuratlon Rectory, Pblladelpbia. Pa. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Rectory. Pblla.. Pa. 
Our^^Mother of Conaolation Rectory, cateatool 

St. Dennis' Rectory, Ardmore. Pa 
St. Blliabetb's (Biplscopal) Rectory. PbUa. Pa. 
Old Swedea' Rectory. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Y. M. C. A. Bulldlnir. Wllmloicton. Del. 
Y. M. O. A. P. * R. R. R.. PbiUdelphIa, Pa. 
Camexlc Library. Oak Lane, Pa, 
Wans maker Llbtarr, Pblladelpbia. Pa. 
Pblladelpbia (Ceutral Brancb) Ubraiy. Phil. 

adelpbia. Pa, 
Leicester Continental Mills, Germantown, Pa. 
Stokes and Smith Mills. Snmmerdale. Pa. 
Keystone Motor Car Co.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sliowcll and Fryer Bulldlne. Phlladelphhi. Pa. 
Baxter Bnlldlnir. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Joel Batle.T Davis Bnildlnc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rannerman Rnlldlnc. Pblladelpbia. Pa. 
Freeman Bnlldinn, Pblladelpbia, Pa. 
Mr. Chariton Tamall lesldenee. Phlla.. Pa. 
Mr. W. HInkle Smitb. conn try resldenee, Bryn 

Mawr. Pa. 

Mr. Charles N. Welsb. eotmtiT resldenee. Chest- 
nut Hill, Ps. 

Mr. Andrew A. Blair, coontry residence. Chest- 
nut Hill. Pa. 

Mr. Wllmer Hoopes, coimtrT leeidence, Pioll, 
Pa, 

Mr, Prank Moss, eonntrr residence, Bala. Pa. 
Mr. Heniy Ftasler Barris, country resldean. 

Ho«ivn FMehts. Pa, 
Mr. Roberts, country residence, Cynwyd, Pa. 
Mlierlcbrdia Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
City Club. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holy Name, New Church Rectory, PhiladalphU, Pt. 
St. Aiatba's Convent. Pblladelpbia, Pa. 
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-JorJ^pUt 

VuplicaUon 

is theJ^ewJiodel 

JoJ 

16 l^w Features 

f^^^-^ make the new Model No. 5 
Uadenrood Revohring Do* 
plicMflCftniperioc tiwirhiiirt 
fisr sdiooi wotk. 



A Help to Eoety Church 

Increased attendance, subscriptions kept up-to-date, meetings V^' 
and entertainments popularized — these are some of the results 
obtained by churches everywhere which are using the new 
improved Model 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator to re- 
produce their announcements, invitations, programs, post card 
reminders, bulletins, calendars, music, and maps and diagrams 
for Sunday school lessons. Efficient and versatile, the Dupli- 
cator turns out all these various kinds of work rapidly, neatly, 
inexpensively! COHES AN HOUR 

Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be typewritten, hand- 
written, or drawn on a stendl sheet which is fastened around 
the inked cylinder. The machine is then ready to turn out 
1500 clean, clear copies an hour, at a cost of but a few cents 
a thousand. Compact, efficient, and portable, the machine 
can be operated anywhere by anyone. 

•^"iSSSS" UNDERWOOD TTPEWRITER CO., he. 

UNDERWOOD 

RevoMngDuplicator 



Cmthftfl Pl^c "Be folder describing the 16 new features of the 
IMUpUll/ new Model No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator. 



Nam 

AJJmt.. 



1 
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And at the 
New St. Vincent 




The iUttitration ihowi the Interior of the St. Vincent Unn- 
dry, and the "American" Floatlns <-Roll Flat Work Ironer. 

St. Vincent Hospital, located at 7th Avenue and 
W. 11th Street, New York City, is one of America's 
newest and finest hospitals. 

It was erected by the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
and operated by the Sisters of Charity. This hos- 
pital has a capacity of 450 beds and a resident staff 
of 150 doctors, nurses and attendants. 

In the laundry of the St. Vincent, as in so many 
other representative Catholic institutions, you will 
find a complete installation of "American" laundry 
machinery. 

The equipment includes a Pressure Sterilizing 
Washer, Motor Driven Cascade Washers, Humatic 
Extractor, Vento Drying Tumbler, Prim Presses, 
and a Floating 6-Roll Flat Work Ironer. 

Complete information about the St. Vincent 
installation will be forwarded upon request. 



The American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Norwood Station, Cincinnati, O. 
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FRENCH'S 

OUR KEYNOTE iS SERVICE AND QUALITY 

PAINT 

AND 

VARNISH 

for 

EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 

MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1844 




WRITE US FOR FULL DETAILS 

French's Cement Colors, Peerless Mortar Colors 
Building Materials 

SAMUEL FRENCH & COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

ESTABUSHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1920 
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Frank J. Shuler 



BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 



16-18-20 Boyer Arcade Building 

NORRISTO WN 
PENNA. 
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BUSH BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS OF 



BUILDERS' MILLWORK 




Royersford, Penna. 



The following Is work done and executed by m: 

St. MarjiT* Ho$pUal. PMIade^Ma 

St. Agatha's Convent 

Sdtool of the Nativity, PUbuttlphla 

Misertcordia HospUal 

Catholic High Sdtool tor Orb 

And work of the PubUe SchooU of PhibkMpUa 
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INSTITUTIONAL CITY 
CorapoMd EnUfdy of BuOdingt throughout the Euten United States Dcsttned and Erected 
Under the Supervision of our OtginlnHon 



The Balunger Company 

SUCCESSOR TO 

Ballinger & Perrot 

ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 

Phibddphia New York 

Southeast Cor. Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 1328 Broadway, Cor. of 34th St. 

Specialists in the Design and Construction of 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS 

including their complete Mechanical Equipment 



Some notable examples of Catholic Churches, Schools, Convents, Hospital, etc., 
designed and directed under our supervision 

VILLA MARIA ACADEMY. Prater. Pa. BOYS' INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

Sisters of the Immaculate Heart White'* Perry, Penna. 

ST. MARY'S HOSPITAU Phlla., Pa. ST. GABRIEL'S PARISH SCHOOL 

Sbtert of SL Prand* Hadeton, Penoa. 

GIRL'S CATHOUC HIGH SCHOOL ST. AGNES' PARISH SCHOOL 

PhUadclphIa, Pa. Wcit Chester, Pk. 



INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

OUR INSrnVTIONAL ALBUM OP REPRESBSTATIVB CATHOUC WORK 
SENT UPON REQUEST 
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You will eventually pay the price for the 



TURBINE ORGOBLO 

because it is the most Scientifically Designed, tiie 
most Dependable, the Quietest, the most Economical 
and the most extensively used organ blower. 




Over 15,000 Equipments in Use 

THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Organ Power Dep't. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 



Wtimm of the Highest Awards at Jamtstoum and 
Panama ExpotiUons 



SPECIAL ORGOBLO JUNIOR FOR REED AND STUDENT ORGANS 

l!^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli!l 
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McNichol Paving 

and Construction 
Company 

General Contractors 

UNCOLN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A STEP FORWARD 




The American System of Ventilation and Heating 
provides adequate ventilation at all times, under complete con- 
trol of operation. 

Eliminates Drowainest, Reduces Sickness, 
Promotes Health 

Absolutely freeze proof and explosion proof. Used extensively 
for twenty years in some of the finest public schools and churches 
throughout the United States. 

Engineered, Installed, Guaranteed and Serviced 
by One Responsible Organization. 

It will pay you to investigate for your new buUdings. Plans, 
specifications, estimates without charge. 



The American Heating and VentUating Co, 

1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




Progress demands modem ventilation 
in all Schools and Churches 



Write today for Our New Catalogue 



F. D. VONDELL, PrMidaat 



WM. R. MURPHY. Vfc^Pn*. a Tnu. 
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Thomas M.O'Brion Co. 

COAL 

Wholesale & Retail 
33d & Master Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

/n PMatMpUa Smcm i»»0 

A Goal Company founded oii the Idea of giving 
the public 

Efficient Service— Carefully Screened Coal 
2240 lbs. to the Ton 



That i» why toe have DOUBLED our buMme$s 
this year 



Consider these features before you place your 
order for your coal 

Call— Poplar 2129 

and ask about our service 
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Melody & Son 

Building 

Contractors 




1322 Race Street 
Pliiladelptiia 



I 
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The Works of 

DOM S. LOUISMET, O.S.B. 

Tbc Mystteal Knowledge of God. Third ind enlarged cditioa. $1.80 

"We kaow of no book In which the queition so often asked in these days: 
What is Mysticism? is so simply, clearly and ably answered as in this. 
Without the ambigntty, circumlocution and fine writing of so many 
non-Catholic works on the subject, this treatise Koes at once to the ttmt 
of the matter, and is eminently practical."— 7il/ Saert^ HeatI Mttungn. 

Tbe MysHcal LUe. Third edition. $1.80. 

"The book is instinct with anbllme thoughts and deep religious feeling, yet 
ever preserving its balance by sound common sense and trained reaaon- 

ing. "—/r«M Ecclestattieal Record. 

Mysticism— True and False. SccMd editioa. $1.80. 

"I have studied the crucial chapters of your Mysticism — True and False with 
very great profit, satisfaction and admiration. I know in the clearest and 
most certain way what great, most solid good your books produce," — 
Baron FtifdricK von Hngtl. 

Divine OmtemplaUon kw All. Sccmid cdiUoa. $1.80. 

"Dom Savinien describes the modes and processes that lead the mind and 
heart to the bat>it of divine contemplation. His work is practical, his 
method synthetic. A past master in the spiritual life, he has previously 
pnblishecl a beautiful booklet on The Mystical Knowledge of God, and a 
discerning little treatise on The Mystical Life He writes with a sweet- 
ness and a gentle fervor that are never sentimental. He persuades and 
draws to God."— EaUiitutical Review, Philadelphia. 

Ii ihc prcsK Tbc Loving Contcmplatlm ol Oar Ixnrd Jesas 
Christ. 

Ii prcpwatioK Tbe Ecstatic Contemplation ol the Most H<dy 
Trinity. 



NOTICE. In Germany a translation of the above volumes, done and publivhed 
by the Benedictine Monks of St. Ottilien. Oberbayern, is meeting with remark- 
able success. The French ^translation by the author himself is being put through 
the press by the Maisoo Mame of Tours, Prance. A translation for the Netherlands 
(in Flemish and Dutch) will shortly appear at the Btablissements Bripols, Turn- 
taout, Belgium. A Spanish translation has also been taken in hand by the Editorial 
fides, Bilbao. 



P. J. KENEDY & SONS 

44 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 
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Mons Brand 

PORTLAND CEMENT 



Now being used in the Construction of the 

FRANKFORD 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHCX)L 

and 

OTHER LARGE OPERATIONS THROUGHOUT 
PHIILADELPHIA 



Philadelphia Import Co* 

430 The Bourse 



Abo: 

STRUCTURAL STEEL 
and BUILDING BRICK 
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Serviceable Outfits for Institutions 

SHAWNEE 
NON-OVERFLOW OUTFIT 




IN qwdfying outfits iot ichooU and inatitutioiu where hard, conitant UMfB 
miut be met— the HURON NON-OVERFLOW OUTm* 
it the ufeit one you could lelecL 
Abioluteljr fool proof, dependable and potitiTe in operaiion, thn outfit 
•tands ai mechanically perfect. 

The Non-Orerflow Bowl, the only practical one of it* kind, will not 
over flow if the trap becomes itopped from any cause. The trap in the 
oretflow compartment of the bowl flushes and le-seai* with ereiy operatioD 
of the closet aixl the water seal is the same as io the bowl itself. 
A complete line of outfits for every requirement— many of which have been 
installed in CalhoGc schools ana which have given complete sabsfactioci. 

ViM Our Showmoms— Courteous and Prompt Attention Ctven 




'LECKLJROS. 
PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLIES 

DISPLAY ROOMS I 

44-46-48-SO No. 5th Street S06 Arch Strwt 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 



r 



CONROY BROS., Inc 



Contracting 
Plasterers 



118 East 28th Street, New York 



'PHONE. MADISON SQUARE 22-03 



613 Shubert Building 

Philadelphia, Pa. Telephone, Spruce 38-07 
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Announcing 
the new 

REMINGTON-NOISELESS NUMBER SIX 

with 4 row standard keyboard 



REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
110 S. 9th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walnut 67S0 



Milton W. Young 



Contractor and Builder 




2037 NORTH 63RD STREET 

OVEE^ROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



J 



Bell, Spruce 4958 — Philadelphia Phones — Keystone, Race 342 
Norristown Phone, 2273 



Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation 



John J. Bolger 

Cut Stone Contractor 

FORD AND LAFAYETTE STREETS 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 



Philadelphia Office: 1835 Ludlow Street 



B9S 




Charles j. 




Church of Our Lady of Mount Cumel 
3td ud Wolf Scraeu. PhUadelpbia 



Mitchell . 

Church . • I 
Architects 

15 S. 21 St Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



CHURCHES, CONVENTS. SCHCH3LS 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL WORK 

Plans and consultations on all matters pertaining to Church 
Designing and Construction. 



MINERAL COMPOSITION FLOORS 

I are ■ 

Economical and Durable. These 
floors can be laid over old wood, 
smoothe or rough concrete. The 
floors may be laid in colors such 
as Buff, Red, Grey or Natural — 
and in Panel, Border or Tile 
effects. The colors are perma- 
nent and the weeur indeflnite. 

!==: EMtimates Cheerfully Given I 

For further information call: 

Mineral Composition Flooring & Products Co. 

Both Phones 1516 North Bailey Street 
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Economy Concrete Company 

NEW HAVEN, CONNEOICUT 

I CONCRETE STONE I 



L 



This Company specializes in Churches and Schools, 
and will be glad to correspond with Pastors who desire 
to save a little money in the construction of their Churdies. 

Yours faithfully, 
ECONOMY CONCRETE COMPANY 

E. S. Wheeler, 



1 



MIDMER-LOSH, Inc. 

Established 1860 Factory, Merrick, L. I* 

NEW YORK 



4 The most beautiful new organ in Philadelphia is the 
great instrument in the Blessed Sacrament Church at 
36th Street and Chester Avenue, and the Reverend 
Rector, James T. Higgins may be consulted as to its 
merits and the satisfaction it gives. 

4 There are nearly one hundred Midmer-Loih organs 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

4 Estimates and proposals without charge or obligation. 



ATLANTIC CITY MUNIQPAL ORGAN 
" WORLD'S GREATEST " 
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MONAGHAN 8e I-OSSE 
BuiLAiNO CoNarrRUCTiON 



30ie chutnut strkkt 
Philadkl^hia. Pa. 



Belt -Phone { ™^«» |^5g 



Keyitone— Paric 14-78 



F. M. VENZIE & CO. 

' PLASTERING ' 



2610-28 W. Huntingdon Street 
PhUadelphia 
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CLOCKS 



For nearly 50 yesn we have been mak- 
ing and telling docks of eveiy type -and ityle 
and for every pmpote. 

Clocks for the Home 
Clocks for the ScAoo/ 
Clocks for the Institution 

IiKlutrits SoMdted 

Breitinger & Sons 

3^ North 9th Street 
Philadelphia 




Charles J. Cummiskey 

ARCHITECT 

1 18 WEST SHARPNACK ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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J.ECALDWELL&CO. 



In addition to their collection of 
Pearls, Precious Stones and rare 
merchandise of foremost impor- 
tance. J. E. Caldwell and Company 

OFFER MANY ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES 
SUITABLE FOR ALL GIFTS AT 



Moderate Prices, 



ESTABLISHED >875 



Mudler-Hunter Co., 

Builders of 

High Grade Pipe Organs 

n f Contracts for 

nejerence . THOMAS R. C. CHURCH 

ST. DONATO S R. C CHURCH JL Coeur DiiJaiie. Idaho 

6Sth and Callowhill Streets ^ OUR LADY OF MT. CARMEL 
Philadelphia, Penna. * 



Philadalphuk,! 

2632-38 West Gordon Street 

Philadelphia, Penna* 
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-A MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK OWNED BY ITS DEPOSITORS 

A 



^VWA Wiln^ PRINCIPAL AND IN- 
titer Ir^ ^KiUI terest, than lo p«r 
%P Wr^fUKr ^™ 



WITH SAFETY OF 
PRINCIPAL AND IN- 



Cent. WITH LOSS OF 
BOTH 



START YOUR SAVINGS ACXXHJNT TODAY 
WITH THE 



BENEFICIAL — 
SAVING FUND f^If 

1200 CHESTNUT STREET 

KENSINGTON OFFICE 

lieaouTtxi : gjS EAST ALLEGHENY AVE. 

Thirty-Two Million 'Dollars at KENSINGTON AVE. 




ST. JOSEPH'S SCHOOL 

Mcrido^ Coaa. 
Rot. JoU T. LiTKh. Phw 



JOS. A. JACKSON, ANCHITICT, 
1123 SROADWAV, N. V. 



" 1 

Jos. A. Jackson | 

Townsemi BuiMmg; i 
1123 BftMdway, New Yorii | 

Church Architect I 



i 



CiMrehf*, CmmmU. StbMls «rf 
bdcsiutical W«rii. PIms 
CoMirilatieM •■ all Mattm Pw- 
tohiiaf to Cbwck Dctifirin Mi' 
CwhmUm. 



eoRMiaTOHDKHei aoLieiTiD 



i 
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PAINTIJVO 



DECORATHVG 




PBANCM P. EtLACK 



F. A. BLACK & SOIV 

Til I^OCUST HTRBET 
PHII^DEL.PHIA. PA. 

KIOBTY YBARH. 
KXPBRIBNCK IN 
OOOO PAIMTINO 



SKnXBD VrORKMBN 



TKLKPHONE CONNKCTION 



B. J. McKENNA 

CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 




1713 MORAVIAN STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FoLsoM & Stanton 

Architects 

10 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 



Donald Polsou Wiluak C. Stanton 



THE OLIVER E BAIR COMPANY 

funeral Directors 

1820 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADELPHIA 

n — II 



You are cordially invited to visit the home of the 
largest and most thoroughly equipped Funeral 
Establishment in the world. The use of the 
Parlors, Suites and Mortuary are without charge 
to our patrons. 
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SPEAR^S 



NEW COOKING RANGE, NEW 
WARM AIR DISTRIBUTOR AND 
HEATING, WATER HEATING 
AND LAUNDRY STOVES 

■OT WATBR AND STBAM OSATIIIO SYSTEMS 
GAS RANBU. WATER HEATBRB AMD RADIATORS 

We iiumufa(?lure the fulk':t line of these Appliances, as well 
as Opbm Firb Grates, Op6n Frankwn Stoves, Stable 
Srovtt and Stovm for Spbciai, Purposbs. 

We provide Heating and Cooking Appliances for the small- 
est house or the largest residence or institution. Each class 
of work receiving the most careful and competent supervision. 

BEFOUK DECIDING SEE "SPEA.R" 

Call and see our Appliances in operation at 

JAMES SPEAR STOVE AND HEATING CO. 

1823 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

SKMD FOR JJSr OF USERS-THBY ARB OUR RECOMMENDERS 



COAL 



A TON OR TWO EACH MONTH 
IS AN EASY WAY TO STOCK UP 



MCALLISTER'S 
ANTHRACITE COAL 

is all coal and it is delivered free from slag and boras nvitll great 

heat to a fine white ash. 

Prompt deliveries anywhere by motor truck. Our driven are 
careful and courteous. 

R. McAllister 

1310 N. SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 

PHONE. KENSINGTON 6260 

CAMDEN OTHER YARDS mI«1I!^?.'7I 

W. COLLINGSWOOD PLCASAMTVILLE 
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-TBI^BPHONB ESTABLISHED 1860 

C. B. GBIKLBR. Jr. G. G. OBIKLBR A. K. GBIKLBR D. G. GBIKLBK 



Geikler Brothers 

'^l^.r. PROVISION ERS 

Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Rolls, Tenderloin Clods and a full line of 
Smoked Goods. Special attention paid to 

HOMES, INSTITUTES. CONVENTS and HOSPITALS 

405 and 407 N. Second Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

St. Loots Union Packing Co. Products 



f I 



GEORGE J. NOVIKOFF 



i 



Artistic Church Decorating 
and Painting 



I 

I 

1 



1 1 
3363 Ridge Avenue 1 



I Philadelphia, Pa. | 

— i 

I The Interior DetonUng and Painting In St. Nkhoku Russian £ 

S Orthodox Churth, 7th and Brown StreOs. Philadelphia. S 

I was executed by me .'. || 
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Henry Snyder 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHHIIHnW 

1524 Callowhill St 




COAL 



A Bett 'Phone. Spruce 2897 Keystone 'Phone, Xace 2624 ^ 



r 



CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIALS 

AHD 

PLAIN ORNAMENTAL WORK 

We are prepared to do all work in connection 
with the Stained Glass Windows. 

Columbia Stained Glass Works 

866-868 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa* 
P. J. GIBNEY 

POPLAR 5656 PABK 3857 
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I. D. REESE ^ 



cr In Ike Finest QoaUty of 

Beef, Veal, 
Mutton, 

Smoked 



DiSTinrnoN tkade a 

SPECIALTY 



1203 FILBERT STREET 



B«U-Pbon«{™'5frtgg 
Kcjmtonc 'PhoncK { "V* 



PHILADELPHIA 



75 Parcel Post Box I 



DELICIOUS SWEETS i 




Delhrered FREE in U. S. A. 

Send $1.75 and we'll forward to any 
address . in the United States an Acker 
Special Parcel Post Box of Delicious ChocO' 
lates and Bon Bons. 

These candies are not mere sweets — but 
delightful Confections with distinctive flavors, 
which appeal to all candy lovers. 

They are artistic creations of the con.- 
fectioner's art — fresh and pure — especially 
packed to ensure safe carrying. 

If you want to delight any of your friends 
at a distance you can do this by authorizins 
us to send them an "Acker $1.75 Parcel 
Post Box" of Chocolates and Bon Bons. 



1 MITCHELL FLETCHER CO. 1 

I FINLEY ACKER CO. | 

I CkMl It 12lli; ClMStiiiit at I8tli; Market at 12tli; 5600 GaraMalown Ave, PHIUDEIPHU i 
I AUiatlc Gty. Boaidwalk In Fnmt of Hotd Dnnis; also Marris aad AUaatk Ave. | 

iHiiiiininumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinHiniiiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiimiiin 
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|F you want good Coal 
either for steam or 
domestic use, buy 
of the dealer who sells 



"SUSQUEHANNA^^ 



United Electric Construction Co. 

(Incorporated) 

Contracting Electrical Engineers 




Philadelphia, Pa. 



J 
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JOHN T. GARRATY 



WILUAM L. GARRATY 



G 



arraty Company 



1629-31 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia 



Copper, Tin, Tile, Slate and Slag Roofing 

CORNICES AND SKYLIGHTS 



NOTICE. — John T. Gorraty the former senior member, and 
practical bead of Gara, McGinley & Co., begs to 
announce he is no longer connected with that 
concern, and solicits the patronage of those 
who contemplate having any rtx>fing 
work, etc. done in the future. 



A Faw of the Churckas we have worked on 

St. Ann's, Lehigh and Memphis Sts. Epiphany, llth and Jackson Sts. 
St. Ludwig's, 28th and Master Sts. St. John's 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
Nativity, Allegheny and Belgrade Sts. 



PAUL W. BOUNDS 



Cut Ston^ 




CLEARFIELD AND ROSEHILL STREETS 



PHILADELPHIA 
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WM. R. CHAPMAN 


Sc SONS 


■ASON BUILD! 




1806 WA8HINC3TON AVENUE 






raiLAon-miA brick co. 

■OTM •moMn 


■WNCH omea: 
KCRBAUOH UMK CO. 


MASON BUILDERS ON 


THE 


MiaKRCONOIA HOSPITAI. 




l3S!mBmUmt U.oiP.DofwiatMt 
R«rSt>TMB«adht U.cfP.EiwMniBdUbc 
tMt AmmkmBMm V.<*P.EnmMmmm 

Uiiw L««M B«Um Pmm Mwtmt U.&»i«ii BdHhi 
GWnI BMlMnBSSw iboiMtCkb 
FUb. Slock EietmaiBdUh* UrncThMn 


OMalY.KLCA. 
Riii-C«dk«Haki 



NORTH WALES 

MILL and CABINET WORKS 



Special Church and Building Work 
of a Better Kind 



An Inspection of the foUowii^ Gusrches and Buildii^ 
will show the Quality of Our Workmanship 

ST. AGATHA'S • • 38th and Spring Garden Streets 
ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE - 1 7th and Thompson Streets 
INCARNATION - • - 5th Street and Lindley Avenue 

ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI Germantown 

ST. BENEDICTS - Germantown 

ST. CHARLES' Cornwells. Pa. 
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Mount St. Joseph Academy f his innituiion ot«, «. 

■L cepbonal facilitiet for the 

CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH T I^on of . thorough 



CHE^STNUT HILL. PHILADELPHIA 



Engluh educadon. Special 
itudenU is Music will find the 
course and method* punned 
very conducive to rapid ad- 
TanoemcBt. Full particnlan in 
1 catalogue, for which apply lo 
' JUother Superior. 



Conducted by Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart 



VILLA MARIA 

A school of high reputation for its many advantages 
and thorough education in every branch. The 
Departments of Music and Art receive special 
attention. 

For Particulars apply to 

SISTER DIRECTRESS 

Villa Maria, Frazer, Pa. 




Drehmann Paving and Construction Co. 

CEMENT AND ASPHALT WORK 

REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 

BOTH -PHONCS 



orncK. 



508 GLENWOOD AVE. 

PHILADELPHIA 



FRANKFORD aOYS' CATHOLIC HIOH SCHOOL 
CHURCH or THK RMURRKCTION, CHKSTKR 

MOST RRKCIOUS BLOOD, FHILADKLTHIA 
■T. JOHN'S. MANAVUNK 

VILLA MARIA. rRAZSR. RHILADKLRHIA 
■T. BARNABAS CHURCH 
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ROMAN MOSAIC 

AND 

TILE CO., Inc. 




MARBLE MOSAICS 
Terrazzo Ceramics and Tiles 



orricc: 



rAaORV: 



435 GREEN ST. 432 WALUCE ST. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



CHURCH AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL WORK 

A SPECIALTY J 



BOTH PHONES 
BELL, Market 3l>68 

KEYSTONE, MAIN 61-46 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 

For Irtauraneea on Lives and Granting Annuities 

PACKARD BUILDING 

S. E. Corner 
15th and Chestnut Streets 

(Trust & Safe Deposit Company) 

More than a Century 
of Experience 

Incorporated March 10, 1811 

Member Dewntawn Office 

Federal Reeerve Syetem SI 7 Cheetnut Street 

Chartered to Act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Agent, etc. 

Interest Allowed onjndividual and Corporation 
Accounts Subject to Check 
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